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, The Critics and The Waste Land, 1922-1949 


_ The present position of T. S. Eliot as a poet, and the reception of The 
_ Complete Poems and Plays‘ indicates the extent to which critics have come 
_ to accept his works and his achievement. What this means, both in the 
_ development of poetic criticism and in the understanding and appreciation 
of Mr. Eliot, can best be shown by recalling the critical furor that greeted 
the publication of his poem called The Waste Land. In the period from 
October, 1922, when this poem appeared in The Criterion, until November, 
- 1948, when the poet received a Nobel Prize as a token of formal world 
recognition, some of the critics have silently withdrawn, others have 
_ reversed or modified their views, and still others have continued to develop 
the insight and understanding that enabled them to see most clearly from 
the first. The latter critics, together with Mr. Eliot himself, have done 
_much to provide a responsible poetic criticism for our time. 
A survey of the criticism of The Waste Land readily suggests three 
possibilities for dealing with the material. First, there could be a 
classification of the critics. For instance, there were the poets (Aiken, 
Benet, Raine, Wylie, A. Lowell, etc.), then there were the reviewers 
_(E. Wilson, Van de Water, Seldes, Lucas, etc.), and finally, the 
_ professional critics and university people (Richards, Brooks, Matthiessen, 
Ransom, Williamson, Drew, etc.). In general, the poets praised or 
_ damned with poetic fervor, and relied heavily on ‘feeling.’ Many reviewers 
filled their allotted space by writing knowingly of the obvious. Of the 
three, the third group was most interested in the critical problem presented 
_by the poem. 
_ A second possibility is to deal with the material chronologically. 
Generally, the criticism of The Waste Land written in 1922 and 1923 
differs from that which appeared after the publication of Ash Wednesday 
(1930). And the appearance of Four Quartets (1943) marked a third 
stage in the criticism of the earlier poem. 
_ The third possibility, which seems most valuable from the standpoint 
of poetic and critical history, is to try to discover what specific problems 
the critics were considering, and what were the conclusions they reached. 
Representative answers to typical questions will be selected, as well as 
“comments on general subject matter, method, form, purpose, the poet, and 
the influence of the poem. These are the things that most critics have 
‘held to be important. It is well to remember that what the critic has to 
‘say will also be influenced by the group of critics to which he belongs, and 


1 T.S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952). 
E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 1 
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by the time at which he is writing. Particular attention will be given to 


the citing of only such statements as do justice to the overall viewpoint 
of a given critic. 

A question that everyone had to answer and one that bothered a number 
of early reviewers was whether or not the poet meant his work to be taken 
seriously. Frederic Van de Water, Christopher Morley, The Christian 
Science Monitor, and Time mentioned the possibility of a hoax.? As late 
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as 1933, Herbert Palmer, who found that Ash Wednesday ‘had evidently — 


been written to be understood by no one save the author, was writing 
about the hoax and earnest of The Waste Land. He argued that Mr. Eliot 
did not consider his readers to be worthy of a serious poem: ‘It is as if 
Mr. Eliot were saying, ‘“Take this you fox-terriers; it's all you are worth. 
Here's a bone for a dog.’ ’* Ferner Nuhn expressed a similar opinion: 
‘But Eliot has not taken his own subject seriously enough to make an 
epic of it. He supposes, apparently, that the modern world is not important 
enough to deserve serious treatment.’* While most critics acted on the 
assumption that Mr. Eliot was being serious, Elinor Wylie confessed that 
there was no doubt in her mind ‘as to Mr. Eliot’s seriousness; he is 
fanatically in earnest.’ ° 

Closely allied to those who felt that the poem might be a hoax and 
not meant to be taken seriously, were such critics as Ernest Boyd who 
found that ‘as a poet and the author of The Waste Land, T. S. Eliot has 
provided me with a vast amount of innocent amusement.’® N. P. Dawson 


found amusement not only in the poem and the poet, but also in its — 
reviewers, especially Edmund Wilson and Elinor Wylie. Having read — 


‘The Poetry of Drouth,’* he suggested that The Waste Land ‘is indeed 


another agonized outcry, perhaps, against the Eighteenth Amendment and — 


the Volstead Act.’ He considered it ‘natural for the poem to be enjoyed 
more in Prohibition America than in England. The Dirge is doubtless 
“Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum,” and the lament is “Oh how dry I am!’’.’8 
Ferner Nuhn had some amusement at the expense of the poet: 


When shall he be as the swallow, that is the true bird of poetry, favored by Apollo, 


and with a body as well as a voice? O sister swallow, and when shall his spring come? 


The prospect is not good. Our prince of the sea, wrecked voyageur, misguided knight, 
blighted god — Ferdinand, Adonis, Phlebas, Palinurus, Gawain, Parsifal, Rishyacringa, 


2 Frederic F. Van de Water, ‘Books and So Forth, New York Herald-Tribune, 
January 28, 1923, Sec. VI, 19. The Open Shelf (Cleveland Public Library, May, 1923), 


35: ‘Christopher Morley and the Christian Science Monitor question whether it may } 


not be a deliberate hoax.’ ‘Shantih, Shantih, Shantih,’ Time, I (March 3, 1923), 13. 

’ H. E, Palmer, "The Hoax and Earnest of The Waste Land,’ Dublin Magazine, VIII 
(1933), 12. Also see 19. 

4 Ferner Nuhn, The Wind Blew from the East (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), 249, 
Elinor Wylie, ‘Mr. Eliot's Slug Horn,’ The Literary Review, January 20, 1923, 396. 
Ernest Boyd, Studies from Ten Literatures (New York: Scribner's, 1925), 315. 
Edmund Wilson, “The Poetry of Drouth,’ The Dial, LX XIII (December, 1922), 611-616, 
N. P. Dawson, ‘Enjoying Poor Literature, The Forum, LXIX (March, 1923), 1373. 
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_ Tiresias, T. S. Eliot — came to the broken tower, himself like a tower struck by lightning. 


He is inconsolable. The only thing he can do is pick up the pieces. Still he is glad 


to oblige. Like Hieronymo he will amuse the court for an hour or two with his little 


- make-believe tragedy. (p. 248.) 


_T. H. Thompson provided a parody of criticism concerning Mr. Eliot's 


_ poetry and a new interpretation of the line from The Waste Land: 


Jug jug jug jug jug jug.”® 


Much discussion centered around the question: What is The Waste 


Land? Isitapoem? E. K. Brown quoted Amy Lowell's opinion: ‘I think 
it is a piece of tripe. 
_ has to be explained in notes is not unlike a picture with ‘This is a dog” 
_ inscribed beneath,’ wrote that ‘the borrowed jewels he has set in its head 


"20 F. L. Lucas, who complained that a »oem that 


do not make Mr. Eliot's toad the more prepossessing..1 E. M. Forster, 


on the other hand, called it ‘Mr. Eliot’s greatest achievement’ and the ‘key 


to what is puzzling in the prose.’** The analogical statement of Hugh 


Ross Williamson: ‘“Ash Wednesday” is a Bach prelude; “The Waste 
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Land,” a Beethoven symphony, ** was developed more fully by Frank 


Wilson: “The first movement of Eliot’s symphony, the “Burial of the 
_ Dead,” opens allegro, and with an introductory passage, ‘‘April is the 


-cruellest month,” which serves to summarise the condition in which the 


poet finds his Waste Land, and to point the general direction of the 


_ Sermon,” is perhaps a rondo. 
__ E..M. Stephenson found The Waste Land ‘nearly a play in characteris- 


poem... “A Game of Chess”’ is the second, slow movement... ‘The Fire 
714 


ation, setting and plot,’ and felt ‘the loss of a great play or ballet.’?® 


Mary Colum admitted that ‘“The Waste Land,” in spite of everything 
_ that can be said against it, is undoubtedly a poem — that is to say, most 


of it could not have existed in prose.’*® In 1941 John Crowe Ransom 


“mentioned it as the ‘most famous poem of our age,’*” while in 1943 he 


explained: ‘The Waste Land is a compendium but an anthropological one. 


It is not a religious discourse exactly, but one in comparative religion, and 


_® TT. H. Thompson, ‘The Bloody Wood,’ The London Mercury, XXIX (January, 1934), 


238. 


10. K. Brown, ‘Mr. Eliot and Some Enemies,’ University of Toronto Quarterly, VIII 


(1938), 81. 


11 FL, Lucas, ‘The Waste Land,’ The New Statesman, XXII (November 3, 1923), 
116, 118. 


42. E, M. Forster, Abinger Harvest (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), 94. 


18 Hugh Ross Williamson, The Poetry of T. S. Eliot (New York: G, P. Putnam's 


Sons, 1933), 172. 


14 Frank Wilson, Six Essays on the Development of T. S. Eliot (London: The Fortune 
Press, 1948), 24, 26, 27. 


15 EE. M. Stephenson, 7. S. Eliot and the Lay Reader (London: The Fortune Press, 


1944), 29. 


16 Mary M. Colum, ‘Modernists,’ The Literary Review, III (January 6, 1923), 362. 


1% John Crowe Ransom, The New Criticism (Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions Press, 


1941), 136. 
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that in its brisker development is common anthropology.’ ** Hugh Ross 
Williamson, however, had no doubts: ‘The main fact about “The Waste 
Land,” never to be lost sight of is that it is a poem.’ (p. 80.) 

In writing of Four Quartets, Helen Gardner made the point that ‘most 
people would agree to-day, in the light of Mr Eliot's later work, that the 
original critics of The Waste Land misread it, not recognizing it as an 
Inferno which looked towards a Purgatorio.’° In 1930, M. D. Zabel had 
written about ‘The Hollow Men’: ‘Here were probably the final lines of 
Mr. Eliot's Inferno.’ He went on to say that Ash Wednesday and certain 
Ariel Poems (‘Journey of the Magi, ‘A Son for Simeon,’ and ‘Animula’) 
‘may be considered the opening cantos of his Purgatorio.’*° It was left 
to Wallace Fowlie, however, to make the most of a comparison with Dante: 


The Waste Land, with its persistent theme of dryness and sterility, its interrupted 
dramatic episodes on frustration, its nightmarish and static quality, is the Inferné where 
the modern world is seized by its own guilt and transfixed by its own conscience. 
In this first major poem of Eliot, time is held within itself as though it could never be 
redeemed. The movements in it, as in Dante’s Inferno, are not progressive, they are 
endless repetitions and their visions are the dry landscapes already seen. Ash Wednesday 
marks the transition from the first period of Eliot’s poetry to the most recent volume, 
as Purgatory involves on the one hand the total understanding and memory of sin, and 
on the other hand, the promise that with sin’s acknowledgement and repentance the end 
of its realm will be reached. Four Quartets are not in any literal sense a poem on 
Paradise, but they bring the spirit of man, the modern man who has made the absolute 
turning of Ash Wednesday, to the very frontier of the third realm where the suffering 
of indifference and ignorance (The Waste Land) and the suffering of spiritual knowledge 
(Ash Wednesday) are converted into the suffering of Love (Little Gidding).?1 


Among the more enthusiastic comments on what The Waste Land was, 
were such as Edmund Wilson's ‘The poem is... simply one triumph after 
another,’ (“‘Drouth’ 615) and Donald Stauffer'’s ‘Eliot's poem is the most 
influential of our lifetime because of the richness both of its symbols and 
its thoughts.” Hugh Ross Williamson, however, went so far as to 
speculate about its influence on the future: ‘My less challenging or 
impertinent belief is that Mr. T. S. Eliot is the most important influence 
in English poetry at the present time; that, more than any other single 
man, he has helped to change the course of it; that his ‘“The Waste Land” 
of 1922 is comparable with Wordsworth’s and Coleridge's “Lyrical 
Ballads” of 1798, both as a turning-point and as a force; and that English 
poetry of the future will be largely unintelligible to those unacquainted 
with his work.’ (p. 10.) John Crowe Ransom, on the other hand, took 


18 John Crowe Ransom, “The Inorganic Muses,’ The Kenyon Review, V (1943), 299 
footnote 2. 
18 Helen L. Gardner, ‘Four Quartets: A Commentary,’ Focus Three: T. S. Eliot, A S 

; as ’ r , ° . . * t id 
of His Writings by Several’ Hands, ed. B. Rajan (London: Dennis Dobson, 1947), 60. 
20 M. D. Zabel, "T. S. Eliot in Mid-Career,’ Poetry, XXXVI (September, 1930), 333 
Zz ee yen The Clown’s Grail (London: Dennis Dobson, 1947), 148 

onal . Stauffer, “Poetry as Symbolic Thinking,’ The S : ui 
Literature, XXX (March 22, 1947), 10. : A ee aa 
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a dim view of the poem's future: ‘““The Waste Land” is one of the most 
insubordinate poems in the language, and perhaps it is the most unequal. 
But I do not mean in saying this to indicate that it is permanently a part 
of the language; I do not entertain that as a probability.’ 

A pronouncement that received much discussion, and one that influenced, 
among others, such critics as Hugh Ross Williamson (p. 81), Frank Wilson 
(p.24), and F. O. Matthiessen ®* was that of I. A. Richards: ‘‘‘The Waste 
Land” and “The Hollow Men” (the most beautiful of Mr. Eliot's poems, 
and in the last section a new development) are purely a “music of ideas,” 
and the pretence of a continuous thread of associations is dropped.’ ® 
Elizabeth Drew, however, found that a ‘“music of ideas” implies an 
analogy which is not very satisfactory, for the simple reason that ideas, 
expressed verbally, are not musical phrases. Their combinations are not 
those of sound only but of sense.’?* Elder Olson, who has commented 
on the neglect of ‘the problem of form — the poetic problem,’ by critics of 
The Waste Land, asserted that ‘Mr. Richards’ suggestion that the poem is 
a “music of ideas” is of the order of vicious analogy that has retarded 
prosody for centuries and that, permitted, will retard poetics as well.’ 77 
Other comments ranged from the acceptance of ‘““The Waste Land” as 
one of the most moving and original poems of our time,’ to its rejection 
as, for ‘all but anthropologists, and literati, as so much waste-paper.’ 

The problem of the meaning of The Waste Land probably received more 
attention than any other. Almost every writer concerned with modern 
poetry, and particularly with the work of T. S. Eliot, has felt obligated 
to contribute something to the already staggering quantity of interpretation 
and commentary. In 1939 Cleanth Brooks gave his reason for attempting 
to state the ‘prose meaning’ of the poem: 


... The Waste Land has been almost consistently misinterpreted since its first publication. 


_ Even a critic so acute as Edmund Wilson has seen the poem as essentially a statement 


of despair and disillusionment, and his account sums up the stock interpretation of the 
poem. Indeed, the phrase, ‘the poetry of drouth,’ has become a cliché of left-wing 
criticism. It is such a misrepresentation of The Waste Land as this which allows Eda 
Lou Walton to entitle an essay on contemporary poetry, ‘Death in the Desert’; or which 
causes Waldo Frank to misconceive of Eliot’s whole position and personality. But more 
than the meaning of one poem is at stake. If The Waste Land is not a world-weary 


ery of despair or a sighing after the vanished glories of the past, then not only the 


23 John Crowe Ransom, “Waste Lands,’ The Literary Review, III (July 14, 1923), 826. 


24 FB. O. Matthiessen, ‘Poetry’, Literary History of the United States, ed. Spiller, et al. 


(New York: Macmillan Co., 1948), II, 1343. 
25 J. A. Richards, The Principles of Literary Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 


-Co., 1934), 294. 


26 Elizabeth Drew, 7. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry (New York: Scribner's, 


1949), 60. 
27 Elder Olson, ‘A Defense of Poetry,’ Poetry, L (April, 1937), 56. 


| 28 Conrad Aiken, ‘An Anatomy of Melancholy,’ The New Republic, XXXIII (February 


7, 1923), 295. 
29 The Manchester Guardian; quoted in: Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader (New 


York; Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948), First Series, 322, footnote 1. 
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popular interpretation of the poem will have to be altered but also the general fnter- 
pretations of post-War poetry which begin with such a misinterpretation as a premise.2° 


Mr. Brooks devoted most of thirty-six pages of his study to the problem 
of meaning. Elizabeth Drew, whose primary concern was also with 
meaning, gave almost as many pages to The Waste Land. Her ‘interest’ 
(p. XII) in certain symbols and images in Mr. Eliot's poetry having been 
first aroused by an article by Genevieve Foster,** she drew upon source 
materials mentioned in the notes and upon a number of essays by 
C. G. Jung. (p.216.) Less complete analyses were made by F. O. 
Matthiessen, F. R. Leavis, Hugh Ross Williamson, and Edmund Wilson, 
to mention only a few.22 George Williamson offered a warning that many 
critics disregarded: ‘In this poem Eliot has given us an “ordered present- 
ation of emotions,” with the necessary scaffold supplied by anthropology. 
What we need to understand is the emotional structure of The Waste 
Land, not the anthropology.’ ** 

While the above critics felt that Mr. Eliot had given his poem a meaning 
that could be ascertained, others expressed a variety of doubts. Ruth 
Bailey was ready to admit, ‘It is true that it has no prose sense; it is true 
that the ordinary reader cannot understand it; but it is also true that he 
reads and admires it genuinély, without hypocrisy.’ ** William Rose Benet 
was ‘moved’ by the poem, and ‘found it deeply emotional,’ but he added, 
‘you ask me just exactly what ‘““The Waste Land” means in every line and 
phrase, and I can give you but a botched explanation.’** C. M. Bowra 
suggested that ‘it is possible to interpret The Waste Land in different 
ways and to apply quotations from it to many kinds of situation.’ ** Conrad 
Aiken wrote of a ‘meaning’ that was ‘not explicitly, or exactly worked out. 
Mr. Eliot’s net is wide, its meshes are small; and he catches a good deal 
more — thank heaven — than he pretends io.’ (p.295.) Also bearing 
on the problem of meaning was the statement by I. A. Richards that in 
The Waste Land Mr. Eliot had effected ‘a complete severance between 
his poetry and all beliefs.’ *" 


80 Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill: u iversi 

Carolina Press, 1939), 166. pes os pation 
Ser ee W. Foster, “The Archetypal Imagery of T. S. Eliot, PMLA, LX (1945), 
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An implication already apparent in the statements of Miss Bailey and 
Messrs. Benet and Aiken was stated by Hugh Ross Williamson: ‘The 
incantatory value of the poetry is not nullified by ignorance of the 
“solution.” ’ He added, however, that ‘knowledge of that too is necessary 
for complete enjoyment.’ (p. 81.) 

One of the chief obstacles to ‘complete enjoyment,’ and one that was 
most bitterly attacked, was Mr. Eliot's method — especially his use of 
allusions and quotations. According to Robert Hillyer ‘this method caused 
so much anguish that when the poem was printed in book form a glossary 
was added.’** Mr. Eliot’s notes were chiefly concerned with calling 
attention to the vast amount of source material underlying the poem. 

The method did, however, pose a problem that no critic could ignore: 
“The critical question in all cases is whether the poem is worth the trouble 
it entails.’*° Fred Millett answered for the negative: ‘Only abject disciples 
will lavish on it the amount of study which no contemporary poem has 
the right to demand.’*° Ferner Nuhn spoke of the necessity of being 
‘one part reader and three parts sleuth.’ (p.221.) Elizabeth Drew left 
the decision to the individual reader: ‘It may be argued that it is asking 
a good deal of the readers of poetry that they should study several books 
on anthropology before being equipped to read a poem fully, just as it 
may be argued that it requires a good deal of any reader to attempt to 
follow out other sources of Eliot’s imaginative processes. The only answer 
to this is that there is no compulsion on anyone to read either poetry or 
anthropology, unless they feel “elucidation of the poem worth the trouble.”’’ 
(p. 59.) 

While Conrad Aiken cast ‘a dubious eye on the “notes” and “‘plan” 
(p. 295) and William Rose Benet experienced ‘irritation’ (p. 161), F. L. Lucas 
complained: ‘not, indeed, that Mr. Eliot’s notes succeed in explaining 
anything, being as muddled as incomplete.’ (p.116.) Margaret Diggle 
indicated that ‘most of us would like a few more’ notes,*? and James 
Sweeney quoted I. A. Richards to the effect that ‘“‘a more reasonable 
complaint would have been that Mr. Eliot did not provide a larger 
apparatus of elucidation.” ’*? Samuel Chew complained that the notes 
‘leave most matters unexplained,’ ** but Genevieve Foster felt that the 
reader was ‘given considerable guidance by the author’s notes.’ (p. 568.) 
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Insisting that the poem was incomplete without the notes, Curtis Bradford 
asked, ‘Could anyone determine where the final night of the grail quest 
begins without Eliot's hint 244 C, M. Bowra, however, implied that the 

notes were not absolutely necessary: ‘Such is Eliot's power that his images, 
gathered from so many sources, have an almost independent existence and 
make an immediate appeal to many who do not care about their origins or 
original significance.’ (p. 163.) 

The difficulty in understanding the meaning and method of the poem 
led in some quarters to accusations of ‘snobbism.’ F. R. Leavis wrote: 
‘For though there is, inevitably, a great deal of snobbism in the cult he 
suffers from, mere snobbism will not account for his prestige among the 
young.’ (p.25.) Mr. Leavis went on to explain that the poem ‘can exist, 
only for an extremely limited public equipped with special knowledge... 
But that the public for it is limited is one of the symptoms of the state of 
culture that produced the poem. Works expressing the finest conscious- 
ness of the age in which the word “high brow” has become current are 
almost inevitably such as to appeal only to a tiny minority.’ (p. 103.) The 
‘defender of modern poetry’ in Ruth Bailey's dialogue called The Waste 
Land an ‘allusive, highbrow, unintelligible poem... founded on allusions 
and quotations that only the learned or diligent can recognize or track 
down.’ (p. 73). Robert Hillyer saw the difficulty as a kind of evil plot: 
‘A mind seeking the advantage of superiority over others gets a quick 
satisfaction from being able to recognize bits not known to his grosser 
fellows, and thus relives the author's own feeling of superiority in planting 
them there. I say without jesting that this common snobbery creates a 
warm bond between the new poet and the new critic.’ (p.8.) Theodore 
Spencer, however, replied to those who feel that Mr. Eliot’s ‘poetry is 
written for a clique that lives, emotionally and intellectually, in a hothouse.’ 
‘It is true,’ he admitted, ‘that the reader must have a fairly wide back- 
ground of reference to get the full value of Eliot's writing, but in a final 
appreciation this background is forgotten. It is merely a scaffold.’ * 

The discussion of Mr, Eliot's method was by no means limited to the 
fact that he had employed allusions, quotations, and notes. His method 
received both general description and detailed analysis. Yvor Winters 
commented: “The method is that of a man who is unable to deal with his 
subject, and resorts to the rough approximation of quotation; it is the 
method of the New England farmer who meets every situation in life 
with a saw from Poor Richard; it betokens the death of the mind and of 
the sensibility alike.’ *° Merrill Moore’s description found expression in 
analogy: “He took materials, common and universal, and erected a structure 
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that with its dignity and decoration has the motley of a Gothic Cathedral.’ 7 
E, K. Brown referred to it as a ‘mosaicist method — or... marquetry as 
Miss Elizabeth Atkins happily has called it.’ (p.81.) Thomas McGreevy 
wrote: ‘In The Waste Land Mr. Eliot cuts out practically all the cackle 
and gives us only the ’osses.’ * 

F. O. Matthiessen described the method as one in which Mr. Eliot 
‘omitted logical connections, and the reader must find his way through 
this “music of ideas” in a way somewhat analogous to associating recurrent 
themes in a symphony.’ *® Elizabeth Drew felt that ‘it is of the essence 
of Eliot’s method that the experiences created and enacted in his poems 
are both timeless and timely’ (p.58), and that his method is one of ‘extreme 
complexity.’ (p.59.) A general description was also given by Cleanth 
Brooks : 


The basic method used in The Waste Land may be described as the application of the 
principle of complexity. ,The poet works in terms of surface parallelisms which in reality 
make ironical contrasts, and in terms of surface contrasts which in reality constitute 
parallelisms. (The second group sets up effects which may be described as the obverse 
of irony.) The two aspects taken together give the effect of chaotic experience ordered 
into a new whole, though the realistic surface of experience is faithfully retained. The 
complexity of the experience is not violated by the apparent forcing upon it of a 
predetermined scheme. (p. 167.) 


A more detailed illustration of the method as used in “The Burial of 
the Dead’ was given by Mr. Brooks immediately following the above 
paragraph. Theodore Spencer analyzed the method under three headings: 
its ‘impersonality, abundant use of quotations, and contrast.’ (p.61.) He 
pointed out that Mr. Eliot ‘is aiming for a deeper level of our consciousness 
than most poets aim for; he does not so much make our associations for 
us as compel us to make them, under his direction, for ourselves.’ (p. 62.) 
Other studies mentioned influences of the French Symbolists, the 
Elizabethan dramatists, the metaphysical poets, and Dante.®® French 
and American influences were noted, particularly those of Ezra Pound, 
Gautier, and Laforgue.** Edmund Wilson, however, pointed out that in 
developing ‘a new technique, at once laconic, quick and precise,’ Mr. Eliot 
‘left Laforgue far behind.’ (Castle 107.) 

The use of quotations and allusions was explained as being a technical 
_ device by I. A. Richards: ‘ “The Waste Land” is the equivalent in content 
to an epic. Without this device twelve books would have been needed.’ 
_ (Principles 290.) Anne Ridler found this suggestion an ‘attractive one,’ 
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but doubted ‘whether it is true.’°? Further comments on the poet's use 
of allusions and quotations included such as: ‘But surely there is a 
fundamental difference between a poem and a bibliography’; * ‘indeed, 
an unkind critic might call Mr. Eliot the poet of the Harvard Classics’; ™* 
and, ‘a scholar said... he valued Eliot’s poetry so highly because it made 
him go and read up on books of anthropology, poetry, and philosophy that 
he ought to know. In this sense the poem would be excellent in the 
curriculum of a liberal education.’®* Mary Colum felt that the quotations 
and allusions made ‘an appeal to our acquired knowledge’ and not as in 
‘great literature’ to ‘something that either transcends our experience or 
is profoundly buried in our experience.’ (p. 362.) 

Mr. Eliot’s use of contrast was particularly singled out for comment and 
the quoting of examples.** Laura Riding and Robert Graves, for instance, 
who once made a comparison between lines from The Waste Land and 
from Lamia with the result, ‘How pale indeed is Keats beside him!’ 
commented on the ‘close juxtapositions of elegance and vulgarity in the 
same poem, the poet’s lowbrow satire of his own elegance.’ (p. 165.) 
John Crowe Ransom felt Mr. Eliot’s use of ‘borrowed lines for his own 
peculiar purposes’ to be a ‘considerable affront against aesthetic sensibilities.’ 
Mr. Eliot ‘debases them every time,’ he insisted. (“Waste Lands’ 826.) 
Mary Colum begged to differ: 


... he can adapt a line from Spenser, or Kyd, or Marlowe with fascinating ingenuity; 
he can translate a line from Dante exquisitely, ‘I had not thought Death had undone 
so many’; he can do many things from telling a story to suggesting a character with 
quite remarkable skill — the little tale of the seduction of the stenographer has almost 
everything that a perfect short story should have, and the description of the seducer: 
One of the low on whom assurance sits 
As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire 58 
has a sententious perfection, to find the match of which we would have to go back to 
earlier centuries. (p. 362.) 


The seduction scene also figured in Allen Tate's review of Ash Wednesday, 
where he argued that the ‘meaning of the contrast between Tiresias and 
the clerk is not disillusion, but irony.’ Referring to the clerk he wrote: 
‘His own failure to understand his position is irony, and the poet's insight 
into it is humility. But for the grace of God, says the poet in effect, there 
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go I. This is essentially the poetic attitude, and the attitude that Eliot 
has been approaching with increasing purity.’ 

The musical analogies that have already been mentioned are in a sense 
attempts to deal with the problem of form. F. R. Leavis found no lack 
of organization and unity in the poem, but added: 


The unity of The Waste Land is no more ‘metaphysical’ than it is narrative or dramatic, 
and to try to elucidate it metaphysically reveals complete misunderstanding. The unity 
the poem aims at is that of an inclusive consciousness: the organization it achieves as a 
work of art is of the kind that has been illustrated, an organization that may by analogy, 
be called musical. It exhibits no progression: 


I sat upon the shore 
Fishing, with the arid plain behind me 


— the thunder brings no rain to revive the Waste Land, and the Poem ends where it 
began. (p. 103.) ; 


This final statement of ‘no progression’ was not generally accepted, and 
was attacked by Cleanth Brooks, who felt that ‘The Waste Land is built 
on a major contrast... between two kinds of life and two kinds of death. 
Life devoid of meaning is death; sacrifice, even the sacrificial death, may 
be life giving, an awakening to life.’ (pp. 163, 137.) 

While Gilbert Seldes maintained that the ‘theme, once it is comprehended, 
is seen to have dictated the form,’®° Yvor Winters found that ‘Eliot, in 
dealing with debased and stupid material, felt himself obliged to seek his 
form in his matter: the result is confusion and journalistic reproduction 
of detail.’ (p.499.) G. W. Stonier called the form ‘synthetic and not 
fused,’®4 and Conrad Aiken described it as a ‘brilliant and kaleidoscopic 
confusion... a series of sharp discrete, slightly related perceptions and 
feelings, dramatically and lyrically presented, and violently juxtaposed.’ 
(p.295.) John Crowe Ransom remarked that ‘structural unity’ had been 
‘sought by ablest and most generous scholars without conspicuous success.’ 
(‘Muses’ 298.) Personally, he found the poem to contain ‘something like 
fifty parts... quite distinct in time, place, action, persons, tone, and nearly 
all the unities to which art is accustomed.’ (“Waste Lands’ 826.) On the 
other hand, Edith Sitwell found that ‘the miraculous organization of the 
poem is shown, not only in use of the Tarot Pack as a setting off point, 
but in the way in which the themes are repeated on all the different levels 
of human consciousness and human experience.’** The Swedish critic, 
Eric Mesterton, noted a musical analogy, but went on to explain: 
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Formiess is the one thing which this poem is not. It is not by accident that it reminds 
us, in its complexly interwelded structure, of a musical composition.®* 


The common dissatisfaction which is symbolized in the dry land's longing after rain 
is expressed in the individual's longing for ‘life’ in contrast to impotence and emotional 
impoverishment. But another stream of feeling, that death-wish which is the life-hunger's 
psychological complement likewise goes through the poem from beginning to end. The 
emotional ambivalence — the contradiction between desire on the one hand and fear of 
strong vital contacts on the other hand — is just as essential for the structure of the 


poem as the mythic method. (p. 10.) 


Typical of early interpretations of the purpose — the theme and end — 
of The Waste Land was that of Gilbert Seldes: “For the theme is not a 
distaste for life, nor is it a disillusion, a romantic pessimism of any kind. 
It is specifically concerned with the idea of the Waste Land — that the 
land was fruitful and now is not, that life had been rich, beautiful, assured, 
organized, and lofty, and now is dragging itself out in a poverty-stricken 
and disrupted and ugly tedium, without health, and with no consolation in 
morality; there may remain for the poet the labor of poetry, but in the poem 
there remain only ‘‘these fragments I have shored against my ruins” — 
the broken glimpses of what was.’ (p. 616.) The poem was taken to be 
a description of a situation for which no remedy was offered. Some later 
critics agreed with this view: one saw it as a ‘picture of what it felt like 
to be alive in 1920 when most of your friends were dead’; ®* another saw 
it as a portrait of ‘human society rotten at heart and crumbling, where 
pleasure is corrupt and the spirit is dead’;®° yet another saw it as a 
reflection of ‘the reaction and defeat which followed the high hopes raised 
by the idealism of Woodrow Wilson.’ (Bowra, 161.) Kathleen Raine 
suggested ‘that the statement of a terrible truth has a kind of healing 
power’ in itself,°° and I. A. Richards expressed the view that some readers 
gaining a ‘fuller realisation of their plight’ would also find ‘through the 
very energies set free in that realisation a return of the saving passion.’ 
(Principles 295.) 

In 1929 George Williamson called attention to the words that indicated 
that the purpose of the poem was more than merely descriptive: ‘ “Datta. 
Dayadhvam. Damyata.”” In these words Eliot seems to suggest the way 
out of this waste land, for he has written a passage symbolizing each, and 
has concluded by repeating them and giving the Buddhist “Peace which 
passeth understanding.” The same three words — which mean give, 
sympathize, control — are ‘‘what the thunder said”; they contain the 
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emotional resolution of the poem.’ (p. 34.) In 1932 Philip Blair Rice could 
write that ‘the escape from the waste land lies through the ascetic discipline 
which is imposed in the Chapel Perilous, and that by obeying the command 
of the thunder — “Give, Sympathize, Control” — the individual can at 
least set his own lands in order in the midst of the general decay."*7 A 
year later Hugh Ross Williamson was able to point out that ‘to see in 
“The Waste Land” merely a lamentable picture of disintegration is to 
miss the entire point of it.’ Admitting that the picture was there, and 
‘superbly’ painted, he insisted that ‘there is also a cry from the wilderness, 
a call to repentance.’ (p. 86.) More recently, Elizabeth Drew explained 
that in The Waste Land ‘the presence of sterile degeneration and the 
necessity of regeneration and change is the general truth behind it and 
its central theme.’ (p. 66.) 

A variety of other ends ranged from the summing up of ‘an age of 
tortured skepticism and intellectual doubt’ ® and giving ‘final expression’ 
to what the generation of the twenties ‘had to say about life’® to giving 
‘pleasure comparable to that to be derived from a very superior acrostic’; 7 
serving as an argument for the ‘new school of textual analysis’ (Bradford, 
215); acting as a ‘summons to those who want a new or a syncretic religion 
to explore the Christian Church’;™ or teaching us ‘that we know nothing, 
and that all things end in futility.’ 

A number of critics turned away from The Waste Land itself to seek 
an explanation in terms of the poet. Mary Colum was convinced that it 
could not be a ‘poem of the highest order, or even of a high order,’ because 
Mr. Eliot had ‘not the type of mind that produces high poetry; his is the 

_assimilative mind and not the creative mind at all.’ (p. 361.) Amy Lowell 
knew “Tom Eliot — he was brought up around here, distantly related to 
the Harvard Eliots. But Tom is an intellectual and an intellectual cannot 
write a poem, which is a matter of heart and emotion.” Other critics 
conceded ‘one can see’ that The Waste Land was ‘written by a man of 
parts’ ™ or that Mr. Eliot ‘is a man of better parts generally than most of 
the new poets.’7° Elinor Wylie wrote: ‘Either you see him as a parlor 
-prestidigitator, a character in wnich I am personally unable to visualize him, 
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or else you see him as a disenchanted wizard, or disinherited prince.’ 

, 396. 
Lea Wilson, who in 1922 had answered an almost exhaustive array 
of possible objections to The Waste Land in one sentence: ‘Well: all these 
objections are founded on realities, but they are outweighed by one major 
fact — the fact that Mr. Eliot is a poet,’ wrote in 1929: “We recognize 
throughout “The Waste Land” the peculiar conflicts of the Puritan turned 
artist: the horror of vulgarity and the shy sympathy with the common 
life, the ascetic shrinking from sexual experience and the distress at the 
drying up of the springs of sexual emotion, with the straining after a 
religious emotion which can be made to take its place.’* Delmore Schwartz 
discussed ‘religious belief and making love,’ ™ and I. A. Richards dealt with 
sex and religion in a manner that elicited a reply from Mr. Eliot.™ 
G. W. Stonier called Mr. Eliot a ‘poet of attitude as opposed to poet of 
impulse. He went on to say that ‘in Eliot's poetry, as in Schénberg’s 
music, you will find a text for every possible modern experiment and 
influence, but rarely will you find true music or poetry.’ (p. 624.) While 
Clive Bell found Mr. Eliot’s work influenced by a lack of ‘imagination,’ ™ 
and Yvor Winters found it influenced by Henry Adams (p. 110), at least 
four other critics attributed influences to the fact that he was an American.®° 

In considering what criticism had to say about the influence of the poem 
it is, of course, difficult to separate the influence of The Waste Land from 
that of the poet. When Paul Elmer More, for instance, wrote that 
Mr. Eliot ‘is a leader, and a very influential leader. Our difficulty is that 
he seems to be leading us in two directions at once,’** he was reviewing 
the Selected Essays 1917-1932; however, he left no doubt but that The 
Waste Land and Ash Wednesday represented one of the ‘directions.’ 
For the defense, F. L. Leavis had already insisted that Mr. Eliot's 
criticism and poetry ‘reinforce each other’ (p. 25), and George Williamson 
had remarked that ‘the careful reader will find The Sacred Wood in The 
Waste Land.’ (p. 37.) Writing more about the poet than the poem, 
perhaps, Kathleen Raine felt that: ‘Not a poet among those who have 
written their first poems during the last twenty years but must have. felt 
the influence of Eliot on the language as a force both of discipline and 
of liberation.’ She added: ‘It is hard to imagine writing in a world in 
which Mr. Eliot’s presence is not the measure of our work.’ (p. 80.) 
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‘And as for “The Waste Land,”’ wrote Edmund Wilson, ‘it enchanted 
and devasted a whole generation. Attempts have been made to reproduce 
it — by Aldington, Nancy Cunard, etc. — at least a dozen times.’ 
(Castle 113.) According to F. O. Matthiessen, Hart Crane’s ‘The Bridge, 
upon which he worked intermittently for half a dozen years, was designed 
to be his most important refutation of The Waste Land.’®2 G. W. Stonier 
wrote of ‘Eliotism’ as a ‘minority movement, intense but small of radius, 
which yet has widening ripples’ (p. 621), and Johannes Edfelt, speaking 
of the Nobel Prize winner, said that his works ‘have brought about a 
revolution of the poetic means of expression.’ ** Twenty-five years after 
its first review of an Eliot poem, The Waste Land, Time summed up the 
poet's career in 1948: “By this time (Four Quartets) the doubting 
Bloomsbury Hamlet. had grown to a reduced Dante. He had also become 
(with Yeats dead) the greatest living poet. Last week the Swedish 
Academy clothed T. S. Eliot with recognition of that fact by awarding him 
the Nobel Prize for Literature ‘for his remarkable efforts as a trail-blazing 
pioneer of modern poetry.” ’ *4 
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Direct Transitivation 


A Baroque Way of Expression? — A Kind of Retrogression? — 
A Solecism of the Headlines? 


In a recent article: ‘Shakespeares Stil als Ubersetzungsproblem’ (Shake- 
speare-Jahrbuch 1950, p. 69), Levin L. Schiicking quoted two passages 
from King Lear which he interpreted as an ‘emancipation from normal 
(landlaufige) syntax’, illustrating the poet's ‘uncommonly individual and 
baroque style’: ‘smile you my speeches as I were a fool?’ (II,ii,77) and 
‘to knee his throne’ (II, iv,217). 

Since in the opinion of a recent contributor to the Times Literary 
Supplement (15.11.1949, p. 41) we need to know more about the meanings 
and usages of Elizabethan language (sc. even after the completion of the 
NED), the question arises whether we are justified in calling suchlike 
constructions ‘out of the ordinary’ in Shakespeare's day, or, for the matter 
of that, in our own? 
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For we still use this construction, which for want of a better term I 
propose to call Direct Transitivation*: witness phrases like: (when) Christ 
walked the earth (Reader's Digest, June 1954, p. 21); Hitler had walked 
the earth as a god (Times Literary Supplement 6.8.1954, Special No., 
p. XXV); so long as Evil walks the world free men everywhere must be 
able to cope with that (General Ridgway, speech June 1952), etc. 

It is true that NED. has only one quotation illustrating this transitive 
use of ‘to smile’. But direct transitivation of the kindred verb ‘to laugh’ 
is as old as the language, to be found in the Lindisfarne Gospels, in fe lfric, 
Spenser and others. It might even be deduced, failing the above evidence, 
from the adjective ‘laughable’ (cp.: though Nestor swear, the jest be 
laughable; Merchant, 1,i,56), later banned by Victorian precisionists on 
the ground that it was grammatically a malformation for more logical 
‘laugh-at-able’ (S. Potter, Our Language, 1950). Or it might be argued 
that ‘to smile (laugh) a person’s speeches’ is no more strange than, say, 
‘to mock, hiss, scorn, scoff a person’s speeches’, etc., since all these verbs 
may be said to belong to the same or to a cognate semantic group. In 
the case of ‘to knee’ we do have an earlier quotation from Nashe: thou hast 
capped and kneed him. This construction is also to be found in Cowper 
(1784), and it occurs as late as 1888: they knee strange Gods. Again it 
might be argued that ‘to knee his throne’ is no more strange than, say, 
‘to creep the cross’, first recorded 1500, i.e. long before the time of Shake- 
speare. Schiicking might have added a third example from King Lear: 
‘thou swearst thy gods in vain’ (used since 1250 = swear by). 

There is a considerable number of intransitive verbs used transitively 
in Shakespeare which, like ‘to swear’ and ‘to creep (the cross)’ are 
recorded long before his day. Thus the double-function verb ‘to rejoice’ 
(nere Mother rejoyc’d deliverance more: Cymbeline V,v,370), was 
anticipated in the Paston Letters 1468, in Th. More 1534, Heywood 1556, 
and elsewhere. Shakespeare’s ‘scoffing his state’ (Richard II) is 
anticipated by Lyly (Euphues) and Marlowe. The (now obsolete or 
archaic) transitive use of ‘to discourse’, which does not seem to occur in 
Shakespeare, is explicitly termed ‘very common down to 1750’ by NED. 
I can adduce a much earlier quotation than that of the NED (1677) from 
Greene’s James IV (1590): I crave your daughter to discourse apart. 
Franz in his Shakespeare-Grammatik (§ 630) lists a number of such verbs 
used by Shakespeare, allowing of direct transitivation, but his list is by 
no means complete. I may quote a few lines from Sonnet XXX, which 


1 I differentiate this construction from other kinds, such as causativation (to fly a kite), 


transitivation expressing a result (he handshook his way) or a kind of utterance (to 
smile one’s acceptance), and figura etymologica (to dream a dream). I am not including 
as a rule, originally transitive verbs such as ‘to gnaw’, ‘to forbear’, which :n later —¥ 
became ‘double function verbs’ (see E. Sts. XXXIV 1953, p. 298), nor do I include 
verbs originally construed with a dative, like to war, to hearken, to list[en] (to listen 
great things; Shakespeare, Julius Caesar), to aguilt (= offend), etc. I include, however 
verbs which in the first recorded evidence show both transitive and intransitive uses 
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has four such verbs, none of which is listed by Franz: I sigh (first 
quotation) the lack of many a thing I sought, And with old woes new-wail 
(since 1362) my dear time’s waste ... And weep (from about 900) afresh 
love's long since cancelled woe, And moan the expense of many a vanished 
sight... 

It is obvious from our examples that many verbs allowing of this 
construction were in use before the time of Shakespeare. I may add: to 
flee (1000), to fly (= flee; 1552), to sorrow (1340), to dwell (1520; 
used by Milton, and as late as Taylor, 1799). (Compare modern town- 
dweller, town-dwelling [wage-earners], etc.) 

Looking through the one hundred and sixty odd verbs of my collection? 
allowing of direct transitivation, I find that the majority can be traced 
back to early modern English, and that almost all of those transitive uses 
found in Shakespeare are anticipated by earlier writers. And even if the 
NED has a first quotation from Shakespeare, it seems doubtful to me 
whether he created it. I incline to the view that he found the construction 
ready made in contemporary literature, or heard it used by contemporaries. 
Far from considering it ‘out of the ordinary’ I am of opinion that direct 
transitivation represents current Elizabethan usage, harking back to much 
older, popular speechways. 

- The grammarians seem to have so far overlooked our construction. 
This is no wonder, retained as it is mostly in American usage, which has 
only recently come under consideration, Poutsma has dealt briefly with 
it, but he is of opinion that the ‘subjective intransitives’ capable of being 
used as transitives are chiefly ‘mutative verbs’, i.e. such as denote a passing 
from one place or state (in)to another, which I should prefer to call verbs 
of movement. He lists eleven such verbs, but there are more than fifty 
(about ten now obsolete), besides some ten verbs of an opposite meaning 
(to stop, sit, etc.). But direct transitivation is not restricted to these 
verbs. About 100 or even more verbs, all told, have come to my notice, 
other than those of movement or its opposite, allowing of our construction. 
Of these about twenty are obsolete or archaic. Jespersen also deals with 
our problem, but only cursorily, in the third part of his Modern English 
Grammar. He says in Chapter XIII (entitled: Verbs with Object or 
Preposition) that a great many verbs can be constructed either with an 
object or with a preposition (plus its object). Since a complete treatment 
of this subject would fill a volume, he refers the reader to the big 
dictionaries, selecting only a few examples, which he arranges according 
to the respective prepositions. But it is of less importance in my opinion 
what preposition is used. Jespersen does not recognize the principle 
underlying direct transitivation, since only a few verbs of this kind were 
known to him. It was Kriiger who recognized that there are practically 


2 I hope to publish in the near future a detailed study on Direct Transitivation, with 
a complete list of all the verbs I have so far encountered, which still allow this 


construction, or have allowed it in the past. 


E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 74 
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no dividing-lines between transitive and intransitive verbs. In the original 
state of the language perhaps all verbs were double function ones. 
Especially the English language, he says, has an almost unlimited possibility 
of using a verb either transitively or intransitively (§ 2301): ‘Insbesondere 
besitzt das Englische eine fast unbeschrankte Freiheit. Jeden Tag stésst 
man auf neue Verwendungen auf diesem Gebiete, und kein Forscher 
vermag alle vorhandenen auszufinden, auch ist bis jetzt selbst das Land~- 
laufige noch langst nicht aufgezeichnet worden, nicht einmal in NED.’ 

This practically holds true to-day. But Kriiger, too, deals in the first 
place with transitive verbs of another kind. He lists only six verbs with 
direct transitivation, three verbs of movement: to swim, jump, leap; one 
of its opposite (to sit), and two of a third kind: to laugh and to speak. 
Only one of his verbs (to swim: he swam the river successfully) represents 
generally accepted usage (British and American). Of the five remaining 
verbs two (to sit, to speak) are used in technical* language only [to speak 
a ship (= hail); he sits his horse]. “To laugh a person to scorn’* has 
an old-fashioned ring. To jump (leap) a fence are in my opinion chiefly 
American. 

What is the verdict of living grammarians on our construction ? 

In his excellent study: A Syntax of the English Language of St. Th. 
More (Part I, 1946, p. 213), which is to some extent a treatise on 
English syntax generally, F. Th. Visser terms our construction ‘a kind 
of retrogression to the primitive stage of the language, in which no 
prepositions were used.’ He is of opinion that the bulk of the constructions 
of the type ‘she sat her horse’ (instead of ‘on her horse’) seem to have 
sprung up after More's time.® Visser has ostensibly not met with a single 


3 Apart from a few verbs of movement such as to roam, travel, tramp the country, 
British English has retained direct transitivation mostly in technical, professional or 
children’s language, or in slang. Thus: to walk the plank (nautical slang); to walk the 
hospitals (medical); to walk the streets (be a street-walker), etc. American English, on 
the other hand, has retained the old construction to a much greater extent. Thus ‘to 
walk the street’ is used in a general sense (‘walk about the street’), eg. in H. Fast, 
Freedom Road. 

Whereas British English still has ‘to go byes’ (children’s language), American has 
retained many more uses of ‘to go’ with direct transitivation, such as ‘to go places’ 
(cp. my Hauptverben 1952, p, 336 ff.) or: I can’t go three places first (W. C. Williams, 
Perspectives 1, 1952). 

4 Van der Gaaf in E.St. XIV, p. 21 had posed the query: ‘Is “to laugh to scorn” still 
current English?’ It is. It was used by Howells (1866; NED), but also by W. 
Whitman (laughing attacks to scorn), Tennyson (Locksley Hall 60 years after), and 
recently by G. Orwell in his Animal Farm; also by Sir Charles Oman (History of Bnpiaih 
1900, p. 84): the bishop laughed such scruples to scorn. It could be found elecwnere! 
I think. But according to NED (sub laugh v. 3) it was originally constructed with 2 
dative of person and fo with subst. expressing the effect. Recent American has the 
phrase: ‘to laugh (a play) into the discard’ (Saturday Review of Literature, 14.3 1936) 
GE one considers the bulk of the almost 200 verbs allowing of direct transitivation, 
Visser's computation may be right. Still I believe a considerable number of such ere 
were used in popular language before the time of Th. More. Many quotations of the 
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example of direct transitivation in the works of Th. More®. This would 
seem peculiar in view of the fact that several verbs allowing of this 
construction are known to have been used before his day. As a matter 
of fact, Th. More did use ‘direct transitivation’. Both ‘to rejoice’ (see 
above) and ‘to sorrow’ e.g., which we said were used with direct 
transitivation long before Th. More, occur in his works, but this con- 
struction is not recognized as such by Visser, who finds room for his 
examples in another chapter. There may well be further examples in 
More's work. 

Instead of terming our construction a kind of retrogression to a primitive 
stage, I should prefer to speak of linguistic continuity. The older language 
could do without either prefix, suffix or preposition to make its meaning 
clear, just as in the case of denominative simple verbs such as ‘to head’, 
which did duty in popular parlance from 1300 to about 1800 (or even 

later) for the Latin compound ‘to behead’ formed on the classical model, 
or ‘to cross’, which did duty from 1340 to 1550 for ‘to crucify’, preferred 
by classical scholars. 

It is only in Bogholm’s English Speech from an Historical Point of View 
(1939) that I found a correct evaluation of our construction. On p. 322 
he compares Chaucer’s ‘wel coude he sitte on horse and faire ryde’ with 
Shakespeare’s ‘he could sit his mule’ (Henry VIII, IV,ii,16) and comes 
to the following conclusion: ‘Here we have an instance of a pervading 
principle (my italics!) in modern speech; the preposition gives a more 
external idea to the relationship between the verb and its object; “he sat on 
a horse” simply tells us that he was on horseback; “he sat the horse” 
suggests the (perfect) manner of his horsemanship. (Cp. also footnote 9.) 
This more intimate character of the verbal connection is seen in another 
Shakespearean example: She chats him (Cor. U,i,224), which evidently 
means that she can only talk him (i.e. Coriolanus), as another man may 
talk shop; the context runs: ‘‘All tongues speak of him ... your prattling 
nurse Into a rapture lets her baby cry While she chats him.”’ 

Begholm gives I think an ‘empathic’ interpretation of the stylistic and 
emotional value of our construction. What vividness of expression in 
these ‘primitive’ constructions: ‘Doomed for a certain term to walk the 


NED may have to be antedated, and many such constructions may never have been 
_ recorded. 

Visser gives four examples of this construction with the dates of their earliest quotation 
in NED: she sat her horse (1542); to slip the collar (1579); to jump the rails (1600 ?); 
to rush the boats (18657). But ‘to slip’ with direct transitivation is recorded 1513 
(NED slip 22), before More! “To jump’ with direct transitivation occurs in Shakespeare's 
Sonnet XLIV. Visser's reference to ‘rush the boats’ (1865) is again not clear. NED 
has (sub 5b) a quotation ‘... rush our pickets’ (1865), illustrating causative use, as I 
take it. Direct transitivation is evidenced by the quotations sub 5c: rushing the hurdles 
(1884 ff., etc.). 

6 Visser mentions More's use of ‘to gnaw on one’s lips’ (instead of ‘to gnaw one’s lizs’). 
This is an originally transitive verb, allowing of intransitive use since about 1300 


(cp. footnote 1). 
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night’ (Hamlet)! Or think of the above example: we see Evil ‘walking 
the world’, liquidating everything in its way that tries to oppose it. Just 
put in the modern preposition, and the magic quality of the words has 
vanished. When it is said: they are ‘creeping the cross’, we see the 
believers devoutly creeping towards the cross, in the Roman service for 
Good Friday. Poetry takes to direct transitivation instinctively. Thus 
Milton writes: ... and every creeping thing that creeps the ground (Par. 
Lost, VII,523). Likewise ‘to knee the throne’ may be said to express the 
devotion due to royalty in the olden days much more forcibly than the 
modern expression ‘to approach the throne on one’s knees’. Like so many 
lashes sound the scathing lines of Pope: “Willing to wound and yet afraid 
to strike — Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike’, in which he twice in 
succession uses verbs construed with direct transitivation. We see 
movement expressed by linguistic means in W. R. Benét’s poem Jesse 
James: ‘they're creepin’, they're crawlin’, they're stalkin’ Jess .... I am 
sure this old popular construction lived on through the centuries, although 
not recorded in literature in many cases. This seems to be proved by 
the fact that e.g. in the case of the verb ‘to care’ direct transitivation was 
preserved underground for more than three centuries, till it reappeared in 
literature. In W. Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury the negress Dilsey 
makes use of it: ‘don’t nobody but white trash keer dat!’ (p. 306). 
Only two examples of this construction are recorded by the NED (1565 
and 1612). 

We said that our construction is retained in general speech to a much 
greater extent in American usage, a fact which has also hitherto been 
completely overlooked by grammarians. Out of the 140 odd verbs still 
current allowing of direct transitivation, about one hundred seem to be 
characteristic of United States usage. The first grammarian to mention 
this transitivation is Galinsky, who in his book Die Sprache des 
Amerikaners, Vol. II (1952), p. 165, lists nine such verbs: to operate, 
prevail, vote, compensate, protest, battle, swarm, hop, graduate. With 
this exception, however, erroneous views still seem to prevail among 
linguists concerning those few cases of direct transitivation, which have 
by any chance come to the lime-light of public discussion. I shall select 
a typical example of direct transitivation, the case of ‘to protest’ (correctly 
commented on by Galinsky). 

Horwill had an article on it in his Dictionary of Modern American 
Usage, giving four examples culled from contemporary books of a serious 
nature. With this verb the old transitive use is still preserved in general 
speech. Originally it was used in technical language only: ‘to protest 
a bill x to lodge a protest against a bill (first recorded 1655). This 
construction i condemned by many people in America, however, when used 
“sete — he to oes against something’ (e.g. to protest a 
Ee aa “sh aan see , on the ground that it is a ‘solecism created 

y te headhnes. 41s late as 1951 I find” Prof, Clare dubbing this 
construction ‘illiterate’ (he is somewhat glib, though, in applying this 
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epithet) in an article on Idiom and Syntax (in E. Partridge & J. W. Clark, 
British and American English Since 1900), p. 264. He goes to the length 
of calling it that in the teeth of the fact that ‘few people, even literate 
ones, seem to agree’ with him, and that ‘even in the language of educated 
people, it has almost entirely supplanted “protest against’’’! 

It appears that Prof. Clark’, like many another critic, has ‘fallen for’ 
an article written a long time ago by Mr. Byington for American Speech 
(Vol. II, p. 34ff., 1926) entitled: ‘The Attributive Noun Becomes Cancer- 
ous’ *, in which he had protested against the ‘solecism’ of using ‘to protest’ 
as a transitive verb. Actually we have an almost continuous chain of this 
transitive use in America, if unrecorded, carried on in the spoken language, 
from the first recorded instance in technical language to the examples of 
the 20th century recorded in NED, Supplement (1904 ff.), which owe 
nothing at all to the inventiveness of headline writers. But the damage 
was done. Mr. Byington’s theory was adopted by Prof. W. Fischer in 
his essay on American English published in the Handbuch der Amerika- 
kunde (1931, p. 177). He also characterized direct transitivation in this 
case as indicative of ‘gewaltsame Unterdriickung von Prapositionen’ and 
as ‘one of the two outstanding solecisms of headlines’. The above statement 
was reprinted, unchanged, in the second edition of the Handbuch, 1952. 

No wonder that in Neuere Sprachen 1953 Kurt Wachtler again takes up 
the cudgels against this ‘solecism’, with special reference to Mr. Byington’s 
article. To him, too, the ‘omission’ of ‘against’ is a typical feature of 
headlines. 
Since Prof. Clark is out hunting, it need not surprise us that he finds 
fault with yet another example of direct transitivation. One of the three 
or four best-known modern American neologisms, ‘baby-sitter’, comes in 
for praise on the one hand as an interesting and acceptable creation, 
because it reflects a number of features of contemporary American culture, 
but it is condemned because it ‘does violation to idiom and logic, which 
would require something like “baby-sitter-with”’! With this linguistic 
improvement we are back to the early Victorian period when the before- 
mentioned adjective ‘laugh-at-able’ was created! Does Prof. Clark 
suggest, on the analogy of it, that we should say ‘theatre-goer-to’, ‘church- 
goer-to’, ‘stage-sitter-on’, etc.? There are still other substantives or 


7 Prof, Clark by the way suggests another origin (more ingenious and even more 
unlikely). He thinks that the solecism arose not so much from ‘headlinese’ as from 
‘the parsimony of writers of querulous telegrams to Congressmen’ (ib.). 
8 Mr, Byington told his readers that ‘some years ago’ (how many?) the New York 
Evening Post ‘had an amusing editorial on this practice’ (sc. ‘tu jettison prepositions’). 
‘It pointed out, for instance, that heretofore ‘to protest friendliness to the church’ would 
have meant to declare one’s self (sic) friendly to it; but now the headlines are making 
_ this mean to protest against some one’s friendliness to it.’ 
It is obvious that in those early days of the 20th century the editor in question must 
have been well aware of an established American usage. But at that time the British 
standard still reigned supreme in literary quarters, and American newspapermen were 
anxious to warn contributors against ‘solecisms’ that might offend readers in Great Britain. 
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adjectives, in which direct transitivation of the verb is being retained, 
such as the above-mentioned town-dweller, town-dwelling (people), water- 
living (creatures), table-waiting (waiters), [I am no] dignity-stander, etc. 
In the case of ‘to sit’, an old expression with direct transitivation is listed 
(among others of a professional or technical nature®) by NED: ‘to sit a 
woman’ = ‘to bear her company in sitting’ (1828), which seems to be the 
direct antecedent of the neologism ‘baby-sitter’. Besides I find the well- 
known American scholar Mr. Leslie Hotson using without any scruples 
similar expressions, which testify to direct transitivation having been 
retained. In an article printed in Times Literary Supplement (16.5.1952, 
p. 336) he writes: ‘(the stage-keepers) supplied the stage-sitting spectators, 
on suitable consideration, with pipes and tobacco.. Surely those fortunate 
stage-sitters at the less rowdy Elizabethan playhouses had all that man 
could wish...’ Thus he supplies us with yet another modern example of 


direct transitivation in the case of the verb ‘to wish’, which is used no 


longer in Great Britain. 

Considering the general trend observable in the long list of verbs (about 
160) showing an American predilection for direct transitivation, we need 
not think (as Jespersen did MEG. III, p. 265) of German influence in the 
case of ‘to operate a person’, instead of the British ‘operate on’ (also 
listed in Galinsky). Again direct transitivation has carried the day. 
According to Mencken ‘it makes steady headway’ (The American 
Language, p. 196; 4th Ed.).*° 

I may be allowed to point to another instance of how this old con- 
struction of direct transitivation is practically unknown in linguistic circles. 
Prof. Kemp Malone in an article entitled “The Diction of Strange 
Interlude’ ™, published in American Speech, October 1930, found fault with 
several of E. O'Neill's expressions. He finds that Nina’s English is not 
all it might be, since she has herself gone to college. ‘Unless I am badly 
wrong, daughters of New England college professors are not often guilty 
of slips like ... “I better knock wood” (instead of “I had better knock on 
wood”.).’ But ‘to knock wood’ is listed as an Americanism by the 
Dictionary of American English (sub ‘wood’; 1905), and in my opinion 
it ought first to be proved that ‘to knock on wood’ is actually used in 


re To sit a horse (see above); to sit eggs on eggs, to hatch (from 1600 onwards); to 
4 a boat = in a boat in an expert manner (1866); to sit one’s lease = stay till the end 
a. ( spice a e the seactieeaa (1784). I may again antedate this latter evidence 
otation i f i i : 

He ae rom Middleton's Spanish Gipsy (1622): When you sat the play here 
10 ; ae 

vee L. ees winds up her article “The Verb Operate’ (American Speech, April 1930) 
wi e words: ‘Doctors in general seem to use the term “operated him” continually 


and without question The ex i i 
ae pression seems in the proc i 
east see process of becoming accepted by 
1 ae : 
I have dealt critically with several of his comments in a recent article on E. O'Neill, 


published in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik, Jg. II, Heft. IT (1954). 
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America.” Or does Prof. Malone labour under the illusion that this is 
British usage? People over there would, I think, say ‘to touch wood’ 
instead. 

This short exposition, which space forbids to extend, will, I think, havc 
proved the necessity of a special study giving details of all the verbs 
allowing of direct transitivation, which is in my opinion neither a baroque 
way of expression, nor a retrogression to a primitive stage of the language. 
Neither does it represent a solecism of the headline, nor any foreign 
influence, nor is it in any other way exceptionable or obnoxious, let alone 
a violation of idiom and logic. 


Jena. GusTAv KIRCHNER. 


Notes and News 
Three Suggested Emendations of the Middle English Dictionary 


_ With a view to a possible Supplement to the MMED (= Michigan Middle 
English Dictionary, ed. Prof. Hans Kurath) the following remarks are 
submitted for consideration : 


1) The earliest quotation in MMED of ensercher is from Pecock’s Rule 
(c 1443). The word, however, already occurs in D. M. Grisdale’s edition 
(Leeds School of English Language Texts and Monographs, Number V, 
1939) of Three Middle English Sermons From The Worcester Chapter 
Manuscript F.10, written c 1389-1400: 


p. 35, 451. Crist schal neuer deliuere hym... vor He is witnes of al his schrewid bowtis, 
ensercher of al be priuites of his herte. 


2) MMED has no entry fairneshed (= splendour, beauty). The word 
also occurs in the above mentioned Three Sermons: 
p. 50, 930. Of al hem, panne, bat tus dub as ich ha seid 3ow — virst kepiz bem of be 


lepir of glotenie, bakbiting & falsnis of techyng; be secunde tyme kepiz hem e be 
fairnes-hede of clennis € mekenes, & be prid tyme vsiz be nobil vertu o loue & of charite. 


3) Under feinednes n. we find: 


Also faines (From ppl. of feinen). Pretense, feigning. (1435) Misyn FL 58/10: 
Rightwes. all fenydnes put bak, with hart, mouth & deed pai tent. al500 (a1400) Ipom. 
(I) 6989: As a fole he sittes, as a fole he rysis, As a fole all way he covnteynes.. I 


hope, he dothe but faynes. 


12 It is — teste a recent Danny Kaye film. — Ed. 
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The second of these two quotations would seem to be out of place here, 
it being probable, if not certain, that the word faynes is not a noun, but 
the third person singular of the present tense of the verb fain (= to feign). 
It is namely a fact that the type he doth but + ‘finite’ verb was a regular 
idiom in Middle English. (See Visser, A Syntax of the Eng. Language 
of St. Thomas More II (1952) p. 505 and Ellegard, The Auxiliary To Do 
(1953) pp. 134-5). Instances are: 


a1225 Ancren Riwle (Camden Soc.) 120, al ne ded heo bufe peofted. 

1350 Bk. of Vices & V. (EETS) 282, be deuel bat nouzt ne dob but undertakepb to 
take suche briddes. 

14.. Cloud of Unknowing (EETS) 16, 1, He is ful redy, & dob but abidep be. 

©1450 Life of St. Cuthbert (Surtees Soc. 1891) 2278, he dose bot drawes a litil breth. 


c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees Soc.) 15, Whi brend thi tend so shyre? Ther myne 
did bot smoked? 

15th c. Speculum Sacerdotale (EETS) 43, 11, sythen in alle his lyf he neuer dyde 
but followyd oure werkus. 


Nijmegen. F. Tu. VISSER. 


Stage-Coach or ‘Stage-Coach'? 


A few years ago, in the section on stage-history in Prof. Dover Wilson's 
edition of Titus Andronicus (C.U.P., 1948, p. Ixix), Mr. C. B. Young gave 
a startling piece of information concerning the staging at Drury Lane in 
1721 of Ravenscroft’s adaptation of Shakespeare's play. According to 
Mr. Young ‘a stage-coach was brought on;’ ‘this must have been for the 
processional entry of Titus and his captives in the first scene, whether as a 
triumphal chariot for the conquering hero, or as a funeral hearse for the 
dead.’ This sets one wondering. How was such a bulky vehicle got on 
and off the stage? Was it drawn in true Elizabethan fashion by some 
pampered Gothic jades, with Titus the Conqueror as an outside passenger 
and the dead son in his coffin stowed away in the boot? 

Mr. Young gives no authority for his assertion, but for the performances 
from 1717 to 1724 the author is evidently relying on Genest to whom he 
refers. Turning to Genest! we find the latter giving the cast for June 27, 
1721, ie., only the men's parts, adding: ‘— women omitted — with Stage 
Coach. Squire = Miller.’ In other words, the triumphal chariot turns 
out to be that most popular? of afterpieces, Farquhar’s three-act farce 


1 Some Account of the English St ion i 
cine glis age, From the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 (Bath, 


2 W. J. Lawrence thought that it wa i is pi 

: ; s the ultimate vogue of this piece which brought 
epee ine ae establishment of the principle of the afterpiece early in the ee 
century; see his “The Mystery of “The Stage Coach”,’ M.L.R., XXVII (1932), 392. 
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The Stage-Coach (adapted from La Chapelle) with Miller acting the part 
of Squire Nicodemus Somebody. Of the seven performances of Titus at 
Drury Lane during the period under consideration five were accompanied by 
Farquhar’s play as can be gathered from the handlist of performances ii 
A. Nicoll's A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama (C.U.P., 1929 
ed., pp. 321-2). That the farce had been added in 1717 ‘by the desire of 
some Persons of Quality’ was observed in 1926 by Mr. A. M. Witherspoon 
in his Yale Shakespeare edition of Titus. Mr. Witherspoon was also 
aware that the version in which Ira Aldridge, the famous negro actor, 
played the Moor in the 1850's was not that by Ravenscroft, as Mr. Young 
thinks, but was prepared by C. A. Somerset.® 


Copenhagen. Ho.icer NgrRGAARD. 


Reviews 


Middle English Dictionary. Editor HANs Kuratu. Associate 
Editor SHERMAN M. Kunn. Part E. 1. Univ. of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor 1952. 


The appearance of the new M.E. dictionary is an event of no small 
importance to the student of English language and literature, and one that 
has been eagerly awaited. With this first instalment the great project 
of the University of Michigan has made a start that augurs well for its 
continuation. The dictionary is planned on lines far surpassing in scope 
and fullness anything that has existed previously in the same field. The 
nearest approach to it is the O.E.D., which up to now has served as a M.E. 
dictionary as well as a dictionary of modern English. Matzner’s glossary to 
the ‘Mittelenglische Sprachprcben’ only reached as far as mis-, and, like 
Stratmann-Bradley’s shorter dictionary, hardly satisfies present require- 
ments. As far as it goes, the O.E.D. has stood the student in good stead, 
but its plan imposes limitations on the M.E. material. A dictionary on the 
lines of the O.E.D., but without these restrictions, is what is needed, and 
what we shall have when the present entérprise has been carried to its 
conclusion. However, the editors have profited by the spade-work done 
in the O.E.D., and have moreover had at their disposal the entire stock 


3 Apparently never printed. It may be added that the first of the performances recorded 
by Mr. Young for 1704 is identical with the second one, and that it is a mistake to state 


__ that the part of Titus ‘had passed to Boheme’ some time after 1717; in all performances at 


Drury Lane from 1717 onwards Mills acted Titus, just as Boheme always took the part at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Likewise, the fact that Quin ‘did not always act’ the part of Aaron 
was due to his migrating from Drury Lane to Lincoln's Inn Fields in January 1718. 
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of M.E. quotations both published and unpublished which were collected 
for that work. ; 

The first part is of 120 pages, not counting the. Prefatory Note, and 
some sixty more of these parts will appear before the whole is completed. 
The dictionary will run to approximately 8,000 pages. The first part 
contains the words E- to Endelonges. For special reasons the letters E 
and F are to be published first. They will be followed by D, C, BAAS 
whereupon G and the remaining letters will appear in alphabetic sequence. 
This order is presumably due to shifts of editorship which have occurred 
during the preparation of the dictionary. It was organized by the late 
Samuel Moore in consultation with an advisory committee of the Modern 
Language Association of America. After the death of the first editor, the 
project was directed by Thomas K. Knott, until the present editor, Professor 
Kurath, took charge in 1946. 

What strikes one first of all when glancing through the pages of the 
M.E.D. is the mass of quotations which illustrate the various articles. 
The quots have been collected in the course of three quarters of a century 
through the efforts of many scholars, and the editors are more than justified 
in claiming that the dictionary will be a rather exhaustive record of M.E. 
usage. In effect, it is,difficult to imagine a fuller documentation than the 
dictionary offers. Words like eie or ende, to take a couple of examples only, 
each run to more than eleven columns of the dictionary'’s small folio format, 
and most other words are just as fully exemplified in proportion. Hence it is 
possible to trace even minute sense-shifts with great exactness, and it seems 
most unlikely that any important variation on actual record in M.E. should 
have escaped the editors’ attention. The very abundance of examples may 
occasionally make the arrangement something of a problem, and it may 
be hard to see the reason for a particular subdivision or for the placing 
of an example in one section rather than in another. It is often a question 
of contextual shadings of meaning, of special combinations or figurative 
and occasional uses, and in a few articles (as in effect, eleccioun, elles) 
the grouping may become somewhat involved. No clear distinction appears’ 
between the meanings ‘eye’ and ‘sense of sight’ in some of the quots under 
eie 2 (a); in one or two of the quots under egge 1 (c) ‘a sword’, the 
meaning ‘edge’ seems quite as possible; in the first quot. under enarmen 3, 
the sense ‘to arm’ seems hardly less appropriate than in those under 1; 
and there is very little, if any, difference in meaning between the first 
example of encres 1 b ‘advantage, profit, benefit’ and of 5 ‘augmentation, .. 
profit, benefit’. On the whole, however, this kind of ambiguity is inherent 
in the material. New meanings often make their first appearance in a 
special context before being unequivocally authenticated in other con- 
nexions, and the user of the dictionary therefore has every reason to be 
grateful to the editors for not curtailing their material. 

It is of especial value that phrases, combinations, seyings etc. are very 
fully quoted and illustrated. Thus the dictionary permits us to follow the 
history of such expressions from their earliest record throughout M.E., and 
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the sections dealing with these cases. are often most instructive. In the 
article on eie ‘eye’ in particular these examples are plentiful — the phrase 
‘mind's eye’ for instance, which the O.E.D. only knows from Shakespeare 
and later writers, is here quoted from Chaucer, Hoccleve and others — 
but the same is true of several other words. The saying ‘ever is the eie 
to the wude leie’ quoted under eie 7 b from the Ancren Riwle has been 
more fully dealt with in E. S. 35 (1954), p. 11, by Miss Cecily Clark. 
In the expression ende bounde (ende 26) inferred from the quot. ‘The 
nombre of ten ... is ende bounde and mere of alle simple nombres’, the 
words ende and bounde should probably be separated by a comma. 
The arrangement of the senses often differs from that of the O.E.D., 
which is natural since the material is far fuller, and the development is 
seen in a different-perspective. The grouping is here based on semantic 
similarity rather than on chronology. In a few cases it may be questioned, 
as in encombren where the editors put the apparently secondary meaning 
‘to hinder or block; to get stuck, to choke (grass)’ in first place (O.E.D. 
encumber 6), and similarly empechen, of which the first sense given is the 
late one ‘to cause to get stuck fast; to run a ship aground’, a sense not given 
in the O.E.D. Ina few other examples, some doubt may be felt about the 
interpretation, thus in the last instance of encensen 1 ‘to fumigate’ etc., the 
sense ‘to burn’ given in the O.E.D. seems preferable; for egede we should 
also take into account O.N. 4-geti ‘excellence, glory’; it may be questioned 
whether the meaning ‘region, confine’ does not suit the ende of Chaucers 
Prol. 15 better than ‘border, edge, outskirts’ as given here (ende 17); 
in the example under eggen ‘to harrow’ the h-alliteration rather points to 
heggen ‘to hedge’; and why should ey3e in the quot. from Body & S. 
(eie (2), 2 (a)) mean ‘awe’ rather than ‘eye’? Apart from this there are 
some doubtful entries, which is hardly to be wondered at in view of the 
very fullness of the material. The words encruce and enculthe, which occur 
once each in medieval texts, are entirely obscure. Doubtful words are also 
elist and enchiste. Emlege is an obscure plant-name, tentatively connected 
with O.E. hymlic; elehtre is translated ‘a plant of some kind’, and elringe 
‘a fish of some kind’ (O.E.D. suggests ‘minnow'). The word enchaunced 
occurs three times in one MS., and it is plausibly suggested that it should 
be emended to enhaunced in all three quots. A similar suggestion might be 
apposite for emelle, which occurs three times in the same text corresponding 
to O.F. femelle. The variant olfendes given under elfayde is not actually 
an MS. reading, but an emendation. The entry el-reordi ‘speaking a 
strange language, barbarous’ is also an emended form for MS. wel reordt 
(Lay. 25658). Since the w of wel carries the alliteration, however, the 
emendation is more than doubtful. The correct reading may be wel dreori, 
which corresponds in meaning to wel lopliche in the parallel Otho text. 
The error reordi for dreori can be readily explained by taking the d to 
have been written above the line in a preceding copy and to have become 
attached to the wrong r when inserted in the word. 
Yet such details are of small importance when weighed against the 
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substantial additions the dictionary makes to the analysis of the M.E. 
vocabulary. These additions also include a considerable number of words 
(chiefly technical ones) not previously recorded in dictionaries, as 
eccentriked, eden, eductible, efflouen, -ing, egler, egrotable, emest, empik 
etc., and a still larger number of words antedated, and here recorded for 
M.E. for the first time, e.g. ebriete, ebullitioun, eclog, edicioun, educaten, 
educcioun, eductive, effreined, eie-brou etc. The dictionary has further 
broadened its scope by including a good deal of material from surnames 
and place names. This is to be greeted with satisfaction, for the value of 
this sort of material for lexicographical purposes has been often demon- 
strated. Words for which such quots are given are ei ‘island’, ele-man, 
-makere, elk, elm etc. It is true this kind of source must be handled with 
care, and in one or two places the editors may have gone astray. The form 
de Alkesburn cited under elk (O.E. eolh) belongs to Hawksbourne in 
Sussex, whose first element scarcely had O.E. -eo-; Rad. de Elm (s.v. elm) 
was apparently a native of Elm (OE. Eolum) in Cambridgeshire. 

As in all M.E. dictionaries the question of entry forms had to be decided 
on. The forms are based on the E. Mid]. dialect of c. 1400, and the 
spellings chosen conform rather closely to the spellings of the Chaucer 
manuscripts. An elaborate system of cross-references enables the reader 
to find the word he is looking for without difficulty. A consequence 
of the normalization of the entry forms is that some words appear in 
spellings that are not actually recorded in any text, e.g. elengen, embelish- 
inge. All quots for one and the same word are dealt with under one entry 
form, but doublets like egg : ei, aue : eie (2), eie~breu : eie-~brou are treated 
as separate words. The M.E. period is defined as falling between 1100- 
1475, and the editors apparently regard everything written within this 
period as M.E., even texts copied in late W.-S. from O.E. originals. 
Thus the whole of the Peterborough Chronicle is used, although strictly 
speaking only the part from A.D. 1132 onwards is M.E. A good many 
other texts employed are almost pure O.E., so that many of the earliest 
quotations illustrate O.E. rather than M.E. usage, and some of the words 
included cannot be proved to have had any M.E. currency at all, e.g. eced, 
ed-cenned, ed-wist, eghtere, efesten, eie-wrak, -ring, ellen-wyrt, e-melnesse, 
ende-birdnesse. However, these examples doubtless have their usefulness 
provided the character of the source they derive from is realized. All quots 
bear the manuscript date, thus those from O & N and Poema Morale are 
dated c. 1250, from Chaucer's Book of the Duchess c. 1450, from Gawain 
c. 1440 and so on; this makes the order between them appear rather arbitrary. 
The date of composition is often given in parenthesis, but not always. 
The composition date of Havelok is given as c. 1300; Kern has made a 
rather eariier date probable. There is a generous sprinkling of question 
mo “ks in these dates. 

The etymological notes are prepared with care, and take recent research 
eitopaccount (cf. e.g. the entry on egleche). They seem to me to give 
very little occasion for comment. The existence of the Gmc base alba- 
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alternatively assumed for elf is doubtful as far as O.E. is concerned, and 
seems to have been provided mainly to explain the name AZlfred. However, 
the genuine W.-S. form of this name is shown to have been *lelfréd (-red) 
by several place names, the best known of which is Ilfracombe in Devon 
(Iifredecumbe 1274 & pass., Ilfradiscombe 1328 &c.; E.P.N.S. VIII: 46). 
The form of the element was ielf, elf, elf, from the base albi-, in the 
various O.E. dialects, and we must, it seems, take the name of the W.-S. 
King Alfred to have had a W. Mercian form; for another explanation see 
Sievers-Brunner, A. E. Grammatik § 96, Anm. 6. In the etymological 
note on ech (on) one misses a mention of the form ylc (glc), which 
accounts for the M.E. spellings ulch, uch, uich. 

The text is published by offset. The composition and the page make-up 
are done at the headquarters of the dictionary under the supervision of the 
editor, and a photographic reproduction of the page is prepared by the printer. 
One advantage of this method is that it halves the cost of publication. 
Subscriptions for the entire series are accepted at the low charge of $2.50 
per part. Since this method of production dispenses with proof-reading in 
the ordinary way, it is usually considered to make for accuracy too. In this 
respect there is very little to find fault with. The following are some notes 
made in the course of a (not very systematic) sampling of the material. 
bees eo 0s 32. from (bottom: -GChaueer BD. 355 for-335; p. 21: 1,213: 
bringeb for brengep; p. 28: 2, 1. 13 ne for me; p. 46: 2, 1. 34; kni3zteb for 
kniztes; p. 49: 1, 1. 37: kuner-iche for kune-riche; at p. 53: 1, 1. 16 fr. 
bottom, the reference to line is omitted after PMor; p. 72: 2, 1. 11: 
contenuance for contenaunce; p. 82: 2, |. 15 fr. bottom: manner for mannes; 
at p. 83: 1, 1. 18 fr. bottom, (a) is omitted before “To decorate’ etc.; 
p. 102: 2, 1. 8: reuevently for reuerently; p. 105: 1, 1. 26: hade for hede; 
p. 108: 2, 1. 29: knyreden for kynreden; a meagre harvest of error indeed 
in the mass of data quoted. The accuracy evidently is all that could 
be desired and, in short, judging by the part here examined, the dictionary 
will satisfy very high demands, and will be an excellent aid to the study of 
M.E. Is it hoped to notice here the succeeding instalments as they appear. 


Lund. O. ARNGART. 


A Syntax of the English Language of St. Thomas More. By 
F, Tu. Visser. The Verb. Part I (pp. XXVI, 448; 1946), 
part II (pp. XX, 449-751; 1952). In: Materials for the Study of 
the Old English Drama, ed. H. De Vocht-(vol. XIX, XXIV). 


This work is certainly one of the most important contributions to early 
modern English syntax published in recent years. We can only hope that 
the author will be able to publish part III which would complete his studies 
on verbal syntactic units, and that he may later on continue his work 
with a treatment of the nominal groups and sentence-structures. The 
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painstaking collection of his material, its grouping and detailed classifying 
presuppose an immense labour of preparation which has, indeed, not been 
spent in vain. 

Anybody interested in earlier English syntax is well aware of the gaps 
which still exist there, and it is especially the later ME and early mod.E. 
periods (the pre-Shakespearian epoch) which, as to detailed syntactic 
studies, are almost ‘unknown territories.’ Visser is absolutely justified in 
stressing this point in his preface to vol. I. Under such circumstances it 
was a courageous undertaking to devote a most careful study to Th. More’s 
English works and to give not only a descriptive analysis of certain form- 
groups, but also to try, as far as possible, to sketch for various idioms and 
collocations an historical outline into the past and forward into the 
future, by stating the pres. E. usage. That V. has a thorough knowledge 
of all the work done before him in syntactic research becomes obvious from 
the rich bibliographical lists of studies which, chronologically arranged and 
reaching down to 1952, head his two volumes. 

What can the reviewer undertake in order to do justice to such a 
comprehensive work? I think it best first to consider the author's aim, 
plan and method, then to proceed to a short seriatim discussion of the 
various chapters, selecting one or the other problem from the rich details 
and adding here and there a supplementary or critical remark. 

V.s work belongs to the sphere of synchronic and morphological syntax 
i.e. he starts from form and divides the word-sequences into groups with 
one or with more verbal forms as their centre. He wants to give a 
complete analysis of these verbal groups or clusters, not committing himself 
to any theory, but aiming at greatest objectivity, as he declares in his 
preface. That he has abstained from giving numerical statistics as to the 
frequence of syntactical phenomena needs certainly no excuse. They 
mechanize the material and are, moreover, in most cases of questionable 
value. V. makes use of the traditional terminology, as far as the parts 
of speech, the tenses, the cases etc. are concerned; he speaks of the ing-form 
in general and groups it according to its place and various functions within 
the syntactic units. According to his plan of describing form-groups he 
subdivides these syntactic units into those containing one verbal form 
(finite form, infinitive, p. part., ing-form) [e.g. I go; seeing him], two verbs 
[I shall go; I was writing; I saw him go], three verbs [I shall have gone; 
I have seen him go] etc. Any syntactic method will have its advantages 
and shortcomings, and there will always remain the difficulty of keeping 
the balance between form and meaning; in keeping to the formal aspect it 
is unavoidable that certain units which semantically belong together must 
be treated in different places (e.g. the simple tenses in vol. I, the compound 
tenses in vol. II), whereas when grouping according to semantic values 


different form-groups (among them rival groups, synonymic expressions) 
ought to be treated as a whole." 


1 Cf. my article ‘On the System of Grammar’, Arch. linguisticum 1954, 
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The published two volumes treat of the first two form-classes (syntactical 
units with one verb and with two verbs), the projected third volume will 
contain an analysis of the sequences of three verbal forms. It is in 
considering these formal sequences of two or more verbs that V. introduces 
a special terminology: a direct sequence of verbal forms (shall have gone) 


_he calls direct nexus, an interrupted one (I saw him go) indirect nexus? 


Volume I describes syntactical units with one verb and falls into eight 
chapters: 1) Verb and Subject. 2) Verb without complement, 3) Verb 
with complement, 4) The present tense, 5) The preterite, 6) The infinitive, 
7) The past participle, 8) The form in -ing. 

In 1, “Verb and Subject’, V. devotes a detailed discussion to the type 
‘it as Subject’ and ‘me thinketh’ (§§ 6-24). It is an interesting and 
complex problem where, first of all, the thorny question of how to distinguish 
between form and semantic valence stands in ine foreground. There is 


_ hardly any doubt that, genetically speaking, this type originally took its 
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starting-point from those cases where it was the psychological S (V.’s 
‘concrete’ and ‘summarizing’ it) and that in analogy to such real predications 
it spread to the ‘impersonal’ and ‘proleptic’ sphere. I should not call it 
in such types as ‘it rains’, ‘ba gelicode hit bam leodbiscope’ (AElfric, Hom. 


II, 152) conceptual because in cases like these it is a purely grammatical 


form-word that can at best evoke the ‘bridge-meaning’ of a psychological S.* 
We can follow up its spreading even in OE., if my own collections are 
reliable. .Thus we do not find ‘hit’ in the phrases ‘me bynch’, ‘me licap’ 


in 4Elfred, but in AZlfric and Wulfstan. As to V.’s lists of proleptic it 


as gr. S, they might easily be supplemented from OE. with analogous 


_examples (not with identical quotations), yet it seems to me important to 


find out whether a linguistic disposition for such phrases was already in 
existence in early times. We find e.g. in OE.: ‘hit is beaw’; ‘hit is bearf’; 
‘hit is cynn’; ‘hit is cub, god, scondlic’ etc. Concerning the derivation of the 
type ‘me thinketh’ > ‘I think’ I quite agree with V. (§ 23), but I do not think 
it necessary to derive ‘the thing greveth me’ from ‘it greveth me’ (§ 24) as 
we find in OE. rather sufficient instances where a ‘material’ S (Sach-S) 
appears with such impersonals. V. shows (§20) that More's use of 
impersonal beside personal constructions is still more frequent than had 
been stated by v. d. Gaaf. Concerning the various types of ‘unexpressed’ S 
(§§ 25-37) a good many of them, as is well-known, can be traced back to 
OE.: an interesting example from A@lfric (Hom. II, 154: ba abeed be fostor 
moder an hridder [a sieve] and toberst on emtwa on bere lene). Un- 


expressed gr. S, moreover, is found in OE. where later on the ‘there is’ 


_ type comes into use: ‘Sindon beah sume menn be ...” (Hom, II, 68); an 


2 JI should prefer to speak of ‘direct’ and ‘broken sequence’ and to avoid ‘nexus’, which 


belongs to Jespersen’s well-known terminology and means there something quite different, 


namely ‘predicative judgement’ (e.g. the dog barks v. the barking dog.) 
3 Cf, my article in E. Sts. XXXIV (p. 3, § 3). 
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early instance of a non-demonstrative ‘there is’ type seems to be (ibd. 396): 
‘ber weron ... twelf wylian’. 

In the chapters 2 and 3 the syntactical units considered are verbs 
without or with complements which V. names ‘subjective’ resp. ‘objective’.* 
A general remark: V. here and there inserts long lists of lexicographical 
material (e.g. §§ 51, 52) which is interesting and valuable in itself, but does 
not strictly belong to ‘syntax’. From the great number of details connected 
with ‘subjective’ verbs I will select a few. ‘Reflexive verbs’ without 
reflexives (§59) of the type ‘to wash’ are rare in More; this type may be 
traced back to OE. (e.g. hydan ‘to hide’, eteowian ‘to show’). The type 
‘the book reads well’ (§ 62), where grammarians speak of an activo-passive 
use, is not frequently met with in More, but, as V. shows, was not unknown 
in earlier times (I add OE. peostrian ‘to make dark’, ‘to grow dark’); as to 
the phenomenon itself I do not think that the transition from ‘the active’ 
to ‘the passive’ use must go by way of the reflexive expression, because a 
really active aspect involves a correlative passive one (e.g. A. beats B. X 
B. is beaten by A.) and by a kind of short-cut one may stand for the other. 
On the other hand, it stands to reason that the gradual decrease in the use 
of ‘reflexive’ verbs helped the development of the activo-passive type. The 
last problem I should like to mention from c. 2) is the analytic type ‘to have 
a fall = to fall’ (§§63, 64; later the analogous phenomenon with trans. 
vbs. §§ 103, 149). It is of frequent occurrence in More, mostly with the 
verbs ‘to take, have, make’, and V. seems to attribute this partiality for the 
analytic expression to stylistic reasons (‘a more elegant and efficient way’). 
His reference to Deutschbein’s interpretation by way of ‘gegenstandliches 
Denken’ seems to me dangerous because the Wundtian background for the 
whole problem is fictitious. What we really have before us is a kind of 
imaginary ‘material’ objects, ‘metaphorical’ expressions which may give a 
livelier colour to the phrase. The whole problem does not concern 
‘meaning’ as such, but imagery, and we find the analogous phenomenon e.g. 
in A®lfric; in his ‘Lives of Saints’ (vol. I) sufficient examples are at hand: 
sprece habban = sprecan (p. 23), gemynt habban = myntan (p. 6), on 
wundrunge habban = wundrian (p. 6), don forgifennysse = forgifan 
(p 12), don to cwale = cwellan (p. 21), beon on wope = wepan (p. 23) 
etc. These OE. examples are adduced only to show the linguistic disposition 
in an old author for such analytic terms, which has nothing to do with 
‘gegenstandliches Denken’. 

In c. 3, ‘The Verb with Complement’, we find two different semantic 
spheres grouped together, first the copula + predicatives (§§ 65-90) 
followed by the verb + a (correlative) object (§§ 91-156). In enumerating 


i I cannot find this terminology very fortunate and should rather prefer the old names 
intransitive, transitive’. It concerns the simple fact that some verbs express ‘absolute’ 
concepts not requiring a correlative supplement (I go), whereas others are by their very 
nature ‘correlative’ (I see sth., I like sth.). The so-called O of a verb (§ 91) is in its 
essence a correlative element or link required by the verbal concept as such: there may 
be, of course, a chain of several such correlative links (to give — sth. — sb.). 
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the various possible functions of the copula (§65) one important point 
should be added: in a statement (the tree is green) the copula not only 
identifies, but also contains an affirmation which is an essential feature in a 
judgement; the predicatives (noun, adjective etc.), on the other hand, express 
the predicative concept as such. V. carefully surveys the different kinds 
of copulas and quasi-copulas (i.e. the gradual transition to full verbs which in 
themselves contain the predicative idea) with their different shades of 
aspect (change, duration) or modality (seem, appear). Some historical 
remarks: change of meaning in ‘to become’ seems prepared in OE (4Elfric, 
H, Il, 218. gif we willab sigefeeste to bam behatenan earde ... becumen;. 
‘to come triumphant to ...’ involves ‘to become triumphant’). “To wax’ as 
a ‘copula’ appears already in OE. AE lfric, H. II, 212: bat fole wurdon 
gewexene to wige ful strange); the later ‘to remain’, ‘to continue’ are 
anticipated in OE. by ‘burhwunian’ (Elfric, H. I, 456: heo purhwunode 
meeden; Blickl. H. 3, 18); for ‘to appear’ we find in OE. ‘beon gebuht’. 
Borderline cases between ‘copula’ and ‘full verb’ are frequent; so also in 
OE. (4élfric, H. II, 166: seo kycene gehal stod = ‘the kitchen stood 
unhurt’; II, 440: Maria set zmetig (unoccupied)). In the second and 
longer part of this chapter, ‘The Verb with Object’, V. gives extensive 
insertions of lexical material (§§ 92-95), presenting most careful lists of 
‘objective’ verbs not recorded before More; of those being now archaic; 
of the type ‘to sharpen’, where More prefers the shorter form ‘to sharp’; of 
conversions such as ‘to father’, ‘to bishop’. (On this last type see the 
detailed monograph by Biese, 1941.) 

The rest of the chapter is devoted to a detailed examination of the 
various kinds of Objects connected with verbs, subdivided into types of 
verbs with one and with two objects (§§ 115-157). The problem of it as 
O heads this investigation; the type ‘to lord it, to walk it’ does not occur 
in More and seems to have come into (written) use only in the later 16thc. 
(§111). Proleptic it without predicative adjunct (§ 113), being frequent 
in More, is certainly of older standing (cf. Ancren Riwle ed. Morton p. 96: 
forgif it me bet ich hit habbe itold te; p. 252: To wel we hit wutep hu be 
wei is sliddri). Space forbids to enter into the problem how to classify 
‘objects’ according to their semantic valence; V. rather reluctantly makes use 
of Jespersen’s terminology (ME Gr. II). The basic problem concerns, of 
course, the classification of ‘correlations’ in general; the widest frame would 
perhaps be to distinguish between the mental, the psycho-physical and 
the physical spheres. The so-called ‘cognate’ object (to live a life) is 
semantically near to the type ‘to have a fall’, yet differing from it by its 
etymologically related links. It is an old linguistic trick and is to be found 
in all periods of E., ‘to fast a fast’ appears already in A#lfric (H. II, 100), in 
Blickl. Hom. p. 205. In Orrm and Layamon we find: drinnkenn drinnch, 
singenn sang, gilltenn gillt, dezenn deb; senden sonde, writen writ, reden 
red, demen domes, libben lif.’ It certainly started, historically speaking, 
from cases with ‘real’ objects: e.g. writen writ, and then spread analogically. 

A very interesting and instructive example of formal rivalry and gradual 
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selection is to be observed with ‘Objects’ dependent on ing-forms (§§118f£.) 
There are three rival clusters, showing partly nominal, partly verbal 
construction or a mixture of both; they are synonymous, but differ in their 
constructive form: in More the type with pre-verbal O (e.g. ‘instead of our 
grief taking away’) is already rare, with the exception of ‘their putting to 
death’ where ‘their’ has the function of an objective genitive. Of the post- 
verbal types the predominant ones are: ‘in reading of my answer’, the killing 
of his kinsmen’ whereas ‘the doing many good deeds’ and ‘in declaring the 
truth’ are relatively rare. In mod.E. we find the last type together with the 
pronominal one (‘the killing of his kinsmen’) predominant. 

A special feature of More’s language is the free use of the construction 
‘Object + predicative adjunct’ (‘he taketh them discrete persons’, ‘he beheld 
the heavens open’) together with the for-type (‘T. declared him for a fole’) 
§§ 128 ff. In mod.E. such an extensive usage has been much restricted. 
V.’s historical lists, based on OED, can be augmented by examples from 
fElfric: hatan (H. II, 88: Matheus het hi lease welan ‘called them false 
riches’), gesettan (H. II, 102: God gesette bone welegan dzlere on his 
godum ‘made the rich one a distributer of his property’), gecigan (H. II, 84: 
Nolde he gecigan God mildheortne), seon (H. II, 108: hweenne gesawe we 
be (= thee) hungrine opbe purstigne), metan (H.II, 186: se erendraca ba 
hine gemette deadne), afindan (H.II, 28: heo afunde pone hring gehalne), 
don (LS X, 44: do be gearowne ‘make thee ready’), scyppan (H. I, 10: 
God gesceop hi ealle gode), betellan (prove) (H. II, 226: he ... hine 
betealde unsynnine). Even for the for-type instances are easily available: 
hiora cyningas hi weorpodon for Godas’ (AElfred; other examples with 
the verbs letan, don, tellan cf. Wiilfing §655). “Reflexive Objects’ are 
frequent in More and, as to the form of the pronoun, there seems still 
to be an even balance between the simple prcfhoun (him) and the com- 
pound one (himself). Reflexivity has fallen off since More’s time. One 
remark concerning the historical forms (§137): The prevalent opinion 
seems to be that the forms ‘myself’, ‘thyself’ were originally compounds 
with the possessive pronouns (cf. Brunner II, 111). That this origin 
cannot be held up was shown long ago by Dieth (‘Flexivisches und 
Syntaktisches iiber das Pronomen in der Ancren Riwle’, Diss. Ziirich 1919; 
p. 30ff) where he contends that-these forms are primarily due to a 
phonological change of mesélf, thesélf > misélf, thisélf (cf. Luick § 442) 
and that the substantival conception of these self-forms was the later 
consequence. 

From the concluding part of this chapter, Verb with two objects, I should 
like to say a few words on the question of the so-called ‘indirect’ O 
‘(§§ 151 ff). In a good many cases the correlative chain connected with 
the verbal idea contains two links, a personal and a non-personal one (I 
give my friend the book). Wherever such a correlative chain is presented 
by the real situation, it is indissoluble and the limbs are of equal importance. 
The opinion that in such cases (esp. when the analytic type: ‘I give the 
book to my friend’ is chosen) the personal link stands in a somewhat looser 
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connection (e.g. Jespersen) seems to me quite erroneous. It is, of course, 
possible that one or the other link may not find linguistic expression because 
it is unimportant for the special situation or may be understood from the 
context, (e.g. I gave a shilling; the boy was given a shilling; she gave her 
favours freely; he gave largely to the poor). In other cases the personal 
link may be present or absent according to the special situatiou, what V. 
calls the ‘O of benefit’. It may give the context a more intimate colour, 
and there are cases where this personal link does not any more belong to 
the correlative chain as such, but has a purely emotional character (dativus 
ethicus). It depends on the style and the temper of an author as well as 
on the special character of the literary production how far use is made of 
these ‘objects of benefit’ and ‘of emotional colour’. To attribute a lesser 
_ frequency of the ‘O of benefit’ in mod.E. to the ‘objective character’ of 
mod.E. (Deutschbein) is another of these dangerous interpretations and 
conclusions a posteriori which seem to me more than doubtful. The attitude 
of hiding one’s feelings may perhaps play some part in literary E., but in 
good colloquial E, just the contrary is obvious (e.g. Break me off a piece! 
I cut you a piece of cake. I cut myself a stick out of the hedge. Shall I 
pour you out some more? etc.) 

The following chapters, 4 and 5, are devoted to a survey of the use of 
The Present Tense and The Preterite. They supplement the already 
existing monographs on verbal syntax (Fridén, Trnka, Charleston) in a 
most useful way and contain a good many interesting details concerning 
time-sphere, aspect and modality. As V. also brings in the problem of the 
‘aspects’ I may perhaps first say a few words on this problem in general. 
The author accepts on principle Koschmieder’s theories (‘Zeitbezug und 
Sprache’, 1928), parts of which I can agree with. The only stumbling-block 
seems to me to be K.’s opinion concerning a twofold time-direction, either 
from the past into the future (imperfective aspect) or from the future into 
the past (perfective aspect), if I understand him rightly. In my opinion 
the direction of the time-continuum in which, figuratively speaking, all 
things are embedded flows from the future into the past. It has only one 
direction. Now, the tenses as time-markers refer to different points within 
the time-continuum, the starting point for this orientation being the present 
moment from which I can look backwards and forwards (present, past, 
future with possible subdivisions) [Zeitstufen]. The aspects (‘Aspekte’, 
V.’s aspect II), on the other hand, refer to modal or ‘objective’ differences 
- within the time-continuum as such: whether the action is finished (with its 
possible result) or whether it is still in flux, covering a certain stretch of 
time [Zeitart]. Here linguistic perfectibility and imperfectibility come into 
consideration. In mod.E. the well-known to be -ing marks the imperfective 
aspect, but it is still sparingly used in More (§§ 180f). The Aktionsarten 
_(V.’s aspect I; perhaps ‘actional modes’) refer primarily to ‘material’ (i-c. 
lexical) differences in the verbal idea itself and do not concern the time- 
continuum as such, neither its points nor its stretches. In this point I fully 
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agree with Koschmieder;* his explanation as to the ‘lexical’ differences of 
types like ‘jagen’ and ‘erjagen’ seems to me to be convincing. Wherein I 
differ from his opinion is the question of ‘inchoative’ and ‘iterative aspects. 
Such actional varieties within the time-continuum are not bound up with 
definite points of time, but they may happen, so to say, within the present, 
past or future. Whether they find expression in linguistic categories is 
another matter; from a psychological point of view, in theory, I believe, they 
belong to the sphere of aspects. Thus V.’s ‘ingressive’ (§176) and 
‘iterative’ aspect (§ 179) would belong to aspect II, but we cannot speak 
of gr. categories. This interplay of psychological and grammatical 
categories is certainly one of the most interesting and difficult problems. 
In the OE. sentence: ‘hi alle on bone cyning weron feohtende opbat hie 
hine ofslegenne hefdon’ (Chronicle a. 755) the ‘imperfective’ and 
‘perfective’ aspect within the sphere of the past are clearly distinguishable, 
and I agree with V. when he later on especially stresses this aspect- 
character of the mod.E. present perfect (to have + p.p.; vol. II § 584). 

As to the details contained in c. 4, The Present Tense, | may mention 
that More makes use of the ‘historic’ present only in his poetry, not in his 
prose (§ 163). In the section on ‘Modality’ V. very carefully examines 
the use of what he calls the ‘long’ and ‘short’ forms (= the subjunctive) of 
the verb and comes to the general result that More in this respect stands 
more in agreement with the usage before 1500 than with later practice. 
The frequent occurrence of the subjunctive in dependent clauses gives his 
language a somewhat archaic character. Concerning the semantic character 
of the clauses the so-called subject-clauses introduced by whose, whosever 
(§ 184) are not subject-clauses, but conditional ones. Jespersen’s example 
MEGr, III, 31) ‘who steals my purse steals trash’ (= ‘If ever anybody 
steals my purse he steals trash’) is a clear case; his interpretation was 
wrong. 

In c. 5, The Preterite, we find an analogous arrangement of the contents: 
a detailed examination of the use of the preterite concerning time-sphere, 
aspect and modality. V. inserts a long list of the stem-forms of the ‘strong’ 
verbs occurring in More (§ 207). As to ‘time-sphere’ More’s usage on the 
whole seems to be looser than in mod.E.: the preterite is frequenty used to 
denote the pre-past (§ 213) and in dependent units it is often found to mark 
future time where mod.E. prefers the analytic would-type (e.g. long wer 
it to reherse). In respect of ‘aspect’ the ing-construction for imperfectivity 
is not as yet fully developed (§ 218). The use of the ‘modal’ preterite in 
independent and dependent units to express unreality occurs very 


5 For recent literature on the subject cf. my Sprachkunde (1951, p. 150); in addition: 


Hatcher, Language 27. 254 ff, (progressive form); J. Raith, Untersuchungen z. engl. Aspekt 
(1951); Renicke, ‘Die Theorie der Aspekte u. Aktionsarten’, P.B.B. 72. 150 ff A 
very clear exposition of this problem in the Slavonic languages is given by Maximilian 
Braun, in his Grundziige der slavischen Sprachen (Géttingen, s.a.). 
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frequently; V. gives a concise summary of the linguistic situation in More 
with historical retrospects and an outlook on mod.E. (§§ 240-3), with the 
result that the modal preterite has much receded since More’s time. 


(To be concluded) 
Bern. O. Funke. 


Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance. By JouN 
Buxton. London: Macmillan & Co Ltd. 1954. xi + 284 pp. 
18s net. 


The quatercentenary of the birth of Sir Philip Sidney has been marked 
by the publication of a book about the Sidneys, brother and sister, as 
patrons of poetry, and by an exhibition of Sidneiana in the New Bodleian 
Library. Both are due to Mr John Buxton, Fellow of New College, the 
~same College that in 1587 produced a volume of elegies on the death of 
Sidney. Both are obviously labours of love, and testify to an affectionate 
absorption in their subject, as well as to a wide knowledge of what is 
usually called the English Renaissance. 

The starting-point for the writing of the book, as:the author explains in 
his Preface, was the problem of the patronage of the arts in modern society, 
the relation between the poet and his audience, to the solution of which 
a study of literary patronage in another age might be relevant. Mr Buxton 
believes that the unsatisfactory position of the modern poet is owing, not 
so much to penal taxation, as to the Romantic theory of poetry as self- 
expression. “Romantic poets believed that they were writing for mankind, 
that they were blowing trumpets to an earth that was unawakened ... 
Elizabethan poets would have considered Wordsworth’s intention absurd, 
and Shelley's ill-mannered. They wrote for people who wished to read 
their poetry, the Romantics for mankind, who did not.’ Mr Buxton aims 
to show, not only that the Sidneys encouraged the poets of their day, but 
that they were chiefly responsible for the flowering of Renaissance English 
poetry. ‘Philip and Mary Sidney were not the first or the last patrons 
of letters in England; but they lived at a time when patronage fitted the 
current opinions on the nature of poetry, and when the poets most needed 
the enlightened and critical encouragement that they provided. So they 
took the occasion to shape and guide the poetry of the Elizabethan age 
towards a fullness of achievement that, in the 1570s; only they foresaw.’ 

Whether one reads the book as a study in literary sociology, or as an 
account of one aspect of the lives of Sir Philip Sidney and the Countess 
of Pembroke (with a chapter on the Countess of Bedford and other patrons 
thrown in for good measure), one will not regret the time and money 
spent, though one may wonder whether the author does not make too 
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large a claim for his enlightened aristocrats and whether literature, any 
literature, can be as deliberately shaped and guided as he makes out. 
It was hardly to be expected that he should have made any important 
discoveries in the field of Sidney biography; he duly acknowledges his 
debt to the definitive work of M. W. Wallace. Mr Buxton carries his 
learning lightly; sometimes, perhaps, a trifle too lightly. His references 
to ‘Wallace’, ‘Pattison’ and ‘Wilson’ have an informality that has its 
disadvantages, as there is nothing to show that the second is Bruce, not 
Mark, and only Sidney specialists will know that the Wilson who quotes 
an enthusiastic German (without reference) is Mona, not F. P. Occasion- 
ally he is a little out of his depth, as when he writes (p. 170): ‘Certainly 
the Dutch were well aware of Sidney’s fame as writer and as patron, and 
it is perhaps significant that the first language into which his Apologie 
for Poetrie was translated was Dutch. To his example they looked when 
they wished to create a vernacular literature, and the first to do so seem 
to have been the Dousas.’ This latter statement can only be qualified 
as — sit venia verbis — sheer nonsense. As for the Dutch translation 
of the Apologie for Poetrie, this was indeed ‘translated’ by Theodore 
Rodenburgh in 1619, but without any mention of Sidney's name, and with 
the omission of all references to English literature or to England generally 
— a fact surely of some importance. As regards translations of Arcadia, 
that by Felix van Sambix de Jonghe was probably done from a French 
version, witness the forms of such proper names as Pamele (= Pamela), 
Menalque (= Menalcas), and Pirocle (= Pyrocles). — It is incorrect 
to say (p. 136) that Thomas Howell's Devises of 1581 ‘contains the earliest 
printed notice of Arcadia; neither its title, nor its author's name, is 
expressly mentioned, though the verses ‘written to a most excellent Book’ 
probably refer to the romance. — The description of Kalander’s picture- 
gallery does not suggest that Sidney is thinking of actual pictures; as I 
showed in my study of Sidney's Arcadia (1929), it is written in the 
conventional style of pictorial description.2 — The circumstance that Albert 
Feuillerat in his edition of Sidney in the Cambridge English Classics 
reprinted the texts of the first editions admittedly has its drawbacks, but 
does not justify Mr Buxton in writing that ‘it has been left to the pedantry 
of a French scholar of the twentieth century to reprint’ Thomas Newman’s 
faulty text of Astrophel and Stella (p. 183). — But he deserves credit for 
not reviving the myth of the so-called ‘Areopagus’, and for recognizing 
it as a ‘light-hearted phrase’, ‘a hyperbole’, or, in plain English, ‘a joke’. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANpvoort. 


1 See Geschiedenis van de Letterkunde der Nederlanden, onder redactie van Prof. Dr. 


F. Baur e.a. Derde: Deel, Antwerpen, 1944: De invloed der Engelse Letterkunde. 
2 See also ‘Fair Portia’s Counterfeit’, in Collected Papers (1954), 50-57. 
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The Genevese Background. Studies of Shelley, Francis Danby, 
Maria Edgeworth, Ruskin, Meredith, and Joseph Conrad in Geneva 
(with hitherto unpublished letters) by H. W. HAusErMann. 
x + 224 pp. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 1952. 18/- net. 


The Genevese Background, as its title indicates, is made up of seven 
independent papers of unequal length and different character, three of 
which have already been published in Notes and Queries, The Burlington 
Magazine and Mario Praz’s English Miscellany. They all more or less 
enrich our knowledge of the part played by Geneva in the lives and work 
of various English people, one artist and five writers, and are therefore 
contributions to the history of Anglo-Genevese relations, a very wide and 
important subject which we hope will one day tempt a historian, but which 
it will only be possible to treat as a whole when, to the number of particular 
studies we possess already, many more have been added. 

In the first of these seven papers, Professor Hausermann clears up a 
minor point in Shelley's biography. The poet’s residence at Geneva in 
the summer months of 1816 has been variously called by his biographers 
“Campagne Chapuis’ or ‘Campagne Montalégre’. Its exact designation 
should be ‘Campagne Chapuis, Montalégre’, that is a house owned by 
the Chapuis family in the country district known as Montalégre, which 
lies along the lake at the foot of the Cologny hill on-which stood, and ‘still 
stands, Byron’s Villa Diodati. At the time of Shelley's residence there, 
there were two houses in the ‘Campagne Chapuis’, one smaller than the 
other, and there is no documentary evidence to show which of them the 
poet had taken, but according to a local tradition it seems to have been 
the smaller one which was pulled down in 1884. 

A letter from Shelley to Medwin, dated from Pisa on April 4, 1821, the 
property of the Geneva public library, here published for the first time, 
gives Professor Hausermann the opportunity — in his second paper — of 
shedding some new light on Medwin’s stay at Geneva in 1819—1820, of 
correcting Medwin’s own account of his journey to Rome and of explaining 
what it was that caused Mary’s irritation with her husband's cousin when, 
from November 1820 to February 1821, — he left for Rome on the 27th —, 
he was almost constantly their guest: Medwin was then engaged in writing 
a journal of his travels in India which he published in 1821 at Geneva, 
and insisted on reading it to his hosts at all times. The letter itself is 
interesting as giving further evidence of the close attention with which 
Shelley was following contemporary political events in Italy and Greece, 
and still more for its reference to Keats. On April 4, Shelley received a 
letter from Hunt, written on March 1, informing him that Keats was 
very ill at Rome. But he had not heard yet of his death. So, writing to 
Medwin on that same day, he begs him, if he chances to see Keats, ‘to say | 
everything that is kind from me to him, & entreat to know if I can in 


any manner be of any service to him’. Professor Hausermann wonders 


why Shelley, hearing that Keats was dangerously ill, did not at once rush 


}} 
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to Rome to see how he did, and explains it by suggesting that Shelley 
felt no genuine pity for his brother-poet. With such an explanation I at 
least refuse to concur. Though it is quite true that, in a general way, 
individuals counted less for Shelley than what they meant to him imaginat- 
ively, and that the inspiration of Adonais is self-pity as much as, and 
perhaps even more than, grief, the fact that, on receiving Hunt's letter, 
he did not immediately leave for Rome is sufficiently accounted for both 
by his realizing that it was most probably too late — he says so himself: 
‘I am afraid poor fellow it is too late’: many weeks had elapsed since some 
one wrote to Hunt that Keats was dying — and by his uncertainty as to 
how Keats might receive him, should he still be alive; Keats's attitude to 
him had certainly never been encouraging, as is well-known. One should 
never forget the practical side of Shelley's nature. 

Danby, the romantic painter, was known to have sojourned at Geneva 
after leaving England in 1829, but neither the reasons of his sudden 
departure nor the length of his stay in Switzerland-had ever been 
ascertained. Thanks to his researches in the local records, Professor 
Hausermann has been able to clear up both points. That is the subject 
of his third paper. 

The next one, on Maria Edgeworth’s Debt to Geneva, is far the most 
important in the present volume. It fills the greater part of it. It has been 
Professor Hausermann’s good fortune to discover no less than forty-six 
unpublished letters of the author of Castle Rackrent — some in the Geneva 
public library, others in private hands — which together represent a 
considerable addition to her correspondence. These letters he now 
publishes — not in full, though the principles on which excisions were made 
are nowhere explained — and prefaces them with a threefold study of 
Maria Edgeworth’s relations with the editors of the Bibliothéque britannique, 
Mme de Staél and Etienne Dumont. The letters contain plenty of material 
which will henceforth be indispensable to the students of the Irish novelist. 
But their interest is almost exclusively documentary. As she herself 
confesses, Maria Edgeworth was no born letter-writer. She never enjoyed 
writing to her friends, and if they were pleased to hear from her, it was 
for reasons which had nothing to do with literary art. In his elaborate 
introduction, Professor Hausermann examines the extent and the importance 
of her debt to her friends in Geneva. The composition of this paper 
appears to me rather unsatisfactory. It would have been better had the 
letters come first and the essays. largely based on them, second. The 
letters, besides, should have been fully annotated. Though to some of the 
questions that their reading raises in the mind of one who is not an 
Edgeworth specialist answers may be found in the introduction, and to 
some more in the index, there are too many which are left unanswered, 
which is somewhat irritating. 

L.-A. Gosse, Ruskin’s doctor at Geneva, has his little niche in Praeterita. 
The Geneva public library preserves thirteen short letters written to him 
by his English patient in 1863-1864. None of them is of outstanding or 
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even of great interest. But no one will object to their publication as the 
fifth of the papers in the present volume. A preliminary essay gives full 
information on the worthy doctor, and all that requires explanation in the 
letters themselves is duly explained in the notes that follow them. 

The inclusion of a lecture on The Tragic Comedians in The Genevese 
Background may appear rather questionable, since no attempt is made to 
show whether Meredith took some pains to acquaint himself with the places 
in which the latter part of his version of Lasalle’s death must needs be 
located. Though Almayer’s Folly was partly written at Geneva, that fact 
has left no trace whatever in the novel; Under Western Eyes, on the other 
hand, would have its place in any study of the impact of the city of Calvin 
on English literature; Professor Hausermann brings out Razumov’s, that is 
Conrad's, detestation of its self-satisfied primness; it would have added to 
the interest of his last paper had he also examined the novel as a study of 
what was a characteristic feature of Genevan life in the early years of the 
present century, namely the very large group of Russian students who, under 
the pretence of working at the University, pursued revolutionary activities 
and lived in most precarious and often appalling circumstances. 


A few remarks on various points should be added. A scholarly book like The Genevese 
_ Background ought to give all documents in the original rather than in translations. This 
Professor Hausermann generally does. But, on p. 27, he quotes from an article in a local 
paper on Danby’s pictures; this quotation is translated, and one wonders what French 
word may stand behind the phrase ‘the beauty of the passages above’. Likewise to 
speak, as he does on p. 28, of the locality called le bout du monde as ‘the end of the 
world’ is rather unfortunate as it suggests the French ‘la fin du monde’. — P. 31: Maria 
Edgeworth’s Mademoiselle Panache appeared in the Bibliothéque britannique in three 
instalments, not in 1799, but the first in 1799, and the setond and third in 1802; her 
La Fausse clef in two instalments, the first in 1798 and the second in 1799, — P. 33: Pictet 
wrote On voit dans le sallon d’entrée and not la salle; he speaks of only one clock wound 
up by the opening of a door, not of clocks. — P. 34: To quote him as saying that the 
gentry ‘se réduit 4 l'ignoble plaisir de manger et de boire’ is to make him write nonsense; 
the sentence should have run ‘the convivial habits of the gentry by which “on se réduit 
a ‘..”’. — ‘tout frais moulu’ being most probably a misprint for ‘émoulu’ should have been 
followed by a (sic). — P. 40: in the footnotes 1 and 2, *Bibl. brit. should have been 
replaced by Bibl. Universelle, the title assumed by the periodical since 1816 when a new 
series was started. — P. 55: The date of Maria Edgeworth’s letter to Dumont should have 
been given as January 22, 1828, and not merely as January 22. — P. 72: ‘not to do 
mention it’, if it really stands so in the manuscript, should have been accompanied by a 
(sic) after the second ‘to’. — P. 74: An omitted ‘dear’ should have been placed between 
square brackets between ‘my’ and ‘Mrs. Marcet’. — P. 107: Should not Maria Edgeworth’s 
letter of November 25, 1820 have been preceded by the usual indication of its addressee ? — 
P, 120: The words ‘that he’ should have been placed between square brackets before 
‘would answer’ or another (sic) be used. — P. 123: A word is clearly. missing after 
‘British constitution’, possibly ‘evident’; it might have been added, also in ‘square brackets’; 
if not, another (sic) was necessary. — P. 127: Likewise an ‘in’ in square brackets should 
have been placed after ‘step by step’. — There are more misprints than one likes to see 
in a book of this character: P. 15, instead of ‘this Ode to Naples’, read ‘his ...’; p. 28, 
instead of ‘lived at Montalégre, a modest house’, read ‘lived at Montalégre, in a modest 
house’; p. 32, instead of ‘maniéres philosophiques’, read ‘matiéres ...’; p. 440, instead of 
‘pur les jeunes personnes’, read ‘pour ...’; p. 47, ‘politcal’: p. 52, the date of Dumont’s 
last work is of course 1828, not 1928; p. 72, instead of ‘& now it happened’, read ‘& how 
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it happened’; p. 82, what is ‘a fére light’? The word is neither French nor aes 
p. 120, what is ‘an Irish tabinet’ ?; p. 151, instead of Channing (an American's — : 
read ‘Channing (an American)’s Essay’; p. 184, instead of the descent in the ast’s 
confession’ read ‘... is the beast’s confession’; and, instead of the novelist has given away 
to the poet’, read ‘... given way ...'3 p. 192, ‘fiancé’ instead of ‘financé’; p. 215, the second 
line under 1802 is printed twice over. Lastly the index is neither full nor quite accurate. 


G. A. BoNNARD. 


Lausanne. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXV, No. 5, October 1954 
(Continued) 


80. (Cont.). Our comment on point 80 in the last number of this Journal 
ended on a note of interrogation. ‘We asked why we should say not for 
the life of me, but on the other hand not on your life? The query was 
meant to be a query: we felt unable to answer the question. Our faithful 
correspondent, Dr. Wood, to whom all of us owe so much belehrung, has 
kindly sent us his view of the matter, which, we feel confident, will interest 
all readers who are intrigued by such apparent syntactic inconsistencies. 


It may well be that the expression nof for the life of me has taken shape by analogy with 
youll be the death of me; but there is also something of the same objective-subjective contrast 
between the words life in these two expressions as that you have noticed with death at 
the head of the previous page. When we say Nof for the life of me could I remember 
his name I take it we mean not if my being allowed to continue living depended on it. 
Life, that is to say, is thought of as something that is accorded to me or denied me, as 
death is thought of as something that is inflicted upon me in you'll be the death of me. 
(Incidentally the same difference is observable with end when it means death. If you 
aren't careful you'll break your neck, and that will be the end of you, i.e. that will end 
you. My end draws nigh, ‘tis time that I were gone (Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur), i.e. 
the time when I must end.) 

Not on your life, on the other hand, is probably a kind of oath, like on your word of 
honour, and life means “the fact that you are living”. (Cf. the colloquial as I’m a living 
sinner, or the following, from F. Anstey’s Vice Versa: “As I’m a livin’ man, as I was 
a-shovin’ of that there truck, I saw a imp, a gashly imp, Bill, stick its ‘ead over the side.) 
Your life is therefore comparable to my death. 

A question we might ask is, why on your life, not on my life? The expression 
normally occurs when the speaker is making an assertion concerning himself, not con- 
cerning the person to whom he is speaking (Does he think I’m going to believe that tale? 
Not on your life!). We should normally expect a person to swear on his own life, 
as he swears on his own honour, not on that of someone else. 


81. In a language with so few inflections as English, the number of words 
that show their function by their form is necessarily strictly limited. If, 
therefore, we want to determine the function of a word in an English 
sentence, we are nearly always reduced to observing its behaviour. 
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It need hardly be pointed out that the word we intend to discuss here 
is not the adverb [dea], but the word that in normal spoken English is 
[Sa(r)] and forms combinations with weak-stressed verbs, as [dal, Saral], 
there will, [Saz], there is, [Sara], there are, etc. The two words are so 
different in function that they may both occur in one sentence: There are 
no mountains there. The word under discussion is known by a variety 
of names: ‘introductory’, ‘preparatory’, ‘anticipating’, ‘anticipatory’, ‘anti- 
cipative’, ‘existential’, ‘empty’ and ‘formal’ there. Of these ‘introductory’ 
is based on faulty observation; the word is by no means always used to 
open the sentence; it may be the second (Is there anything wrong?), it 
may occur in the body of the sentence (J should be sorry for there to be 
any more trouble on my account) and it may actually be last (Nothing 
wrong, is there?). Terms like ‘preparatory’ or ‘anticipating’ and their 
variants beg the question of its syntactic use, ‘existential’ only applies to 
the case when the verb is to be, not to a sentence like There appeared a 
policeman round the corner, which expresses an occurrence, not the 
existence of a policeman; ‘empty’ and ‘formal’ would seem to be unobject- 
ionable. 

What function has this enigmatical there in a sentence like There was 
no wind? ‘Those grammarians who hold that no wind is the subject here, 
never tell us what part of the sentence they take there to be. A sort of 
adverbial adjunct of weak meaning, perhaps? ‘There would seem to be 
decisive reasons to reject this interpretation. 

We would beg the reader to compare the following sets of sentences. 


1. There is no brandy in the house, isthere? 1. It is not too heavy for you, is it? 


2. Is there any difficulty in this ? 2. Is this difficult to understand ? 
3. She was at a loss what to do, there 3. She was at a loss what to do, she being 
being no one else at home. ‘alone in the house. 


4. Nowhere was there any trace of Henry 4. Nowhere was the child to be found. 
Jekyll. 

5. I should be sorry for there to be any 5. I should be sorry for your beautiful 

_ more trouble on my account. carpet to be spoiled. 

6. This is all there is. 6. A common thief, that’s all he is. 


What part of the sentence 

is repeated in appended questions and invariably comes last then? 
follows the verb in verbal questions ? 

precedes the verbal in absolute free adjuncts ? 

do we find after the verb in sentences opening with a negative adverbial 
adjunct ? 
5. is used in nexus constructions of the type preposition-group with verb- 


stem ? 
6. opens attributive clauses qualifying a noun that functions as its nominal 


predicate ? 
There is only one answer: the subject. If any reader should object 
that all this is very well, but that this does not fit in with his notions of 
what a subject is, may we invite him to tell us what in his opinion a subject 
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— in English, mind!, not in a flectional language like Latin — actually is? 
We prophesy that he will not be able to find a definition in which it is 
impossible to pick holes, outsize ones at that. In the meantime we may be 
allowed to say this: a word that in six different ways behaves as a subject, 
is a subject, unless cause and just impediment can be shown why this 
assumption should be untenable. The cumulative force of six different kinds 
of evidence is overwhelming. Men have been hanged on less. We are not 
aware that the facts stated above can be explained on any other supposition. 
There is no other part of the sentence that does just this, and if the inevitable 
conclasion does not tally with our notions about the grammatical character 
of a subject, it is time to ask ourselves if it is perhaps our notions on this 
head that stand in need of revision. It must be admitted, of course, that 
formal there is different from the more frequent ‘starting-point subject’ as in 
She closed the door: it is a formal or empty subject, that is, one without a 
meaning. But it is by no means unusual for a subject to have no definable 
meaning: It is raining, it is five o'clock, il entra trois messieurs. We may 
also cite Danish der, Italian ve, Russian jest’ as in jest’ liudi kotoryi (il y 
a des gens qui...) i 

The functional identity of formal there with a word whose subject 
character is admitted on all hands is shown by the fact that we find both 
There blew a great gale and It blew a great gale. 

A final argument, which must clinch the matter to those nurtured on 
the concepts of classical and’ classicizing grammar, is that in sentences 
containing formal there and you, the verb invariably agrees in person with 
there, surely an undeniable proof of its character as a subject. 


4.i... there is you — and there is the rest of the universe. Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale I, 
ps 1355 

They're to call on me on Wednesday, and there’s got to be you for tea. Wells, 
Tono-Bungay II, p. 112. jets, 


Before I came there was no one. Since I came there has been — you. A. E. W. 
Mason, The Witness, p. 9. 


In the intervals, Walter darling, there's you. Huxley, Point Counterpoint, p. 280. 


The circumstance that we may find there is or there has in cases where 
the rest of the predicate contains a plural noun (J’m sure there's burglars 
on the fire-escape) cannot be adduced as an argument for the subject 
character of there, because we also find plural verbal forms in such 
sentences. But neither can the latter fact be used as an argument against 
it. The fact is that formal there is neutral with regard to number. 

There are two questions left to answer. If there in there was no wind 
must be considered the subject of the sentence, what is no wind? 
Traditional sentence analysis opens the possibility of calling it the nominal 
part of the predicate, of course. But this is obviously only possible here, 
because the verb happens to be a copula; it cannot be applied to a case like 
There appeared a policeman round the corner, or On the sixth of September 
there took place a full meeting of the Committee (Cronin, The Citadel, 
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p. 91), no more than in Then there awoke in me the wish to build shops 
of my own (Bertrand Russell, Freedom and Organisation, p. 485). 

As there seems to be no reason why the interpretation of sentences with 
formal there should be made dependent on the purely fortuitous circumstance 
whether the verb is a copula or a notional verb — a distinction which in 
English for the rest, is uncalled for, since it explains nothing — we would 
propose to call no wind, a policeman, a full meeting and the wish to build 
shops of my own the dominant part of the predicate, by which 
is meant the part that is semantically weightier than the verb. This name, 
besides being in strict accordance with'the facts and obviating the necessity 
of making a useless distinction between copulas and notional verbs, offers 
the additional advantage of at the same time indicating the rationale of 
the construction. For why do we use formal there? Why do we say 
There was no wind? Why not No wind was? Clearly because the latter 
construction would give the meaningless verb was the end-position which 
in English is reserved for words of greater semantic weight. And what is 
the difference between There appeared a policeman round the corner and 
A policeman appeared round the corner? The former represents the verbal 
idea as an occurrence, the latter as an activity on the part of the subject. 
Formal there is only used in sentences denoting a state (hence Jespersen’s 
‘existential there’) or an occurrence, never in those expressing an activity. 
To sum up: the syntactic function of there in the type of sentences we have 
been discussing is that of a subject; the purpose for which it is used is to 
give emphatic end-position to a part of the predicate that is weightier 
than the verbal part. 
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82. The United States of America have a system of their own, presidential government, 
that the French entirely overlooked when they made their present constitution. Hamerton, 
French and English I, p. 153 (Tauchnitz). 

eeace the trousers were unearthed from the mattress of his bed, where they had taken 
upon themselves an accumulation of fluff, that utterly altered the appearance of the material. 
E. Temple Thurston, Traffic, p. 130. 

And when the lights in the dormitories had all been put out, and Millstead at last was 
silent under the stars, he loved above all things the strange magic of his own senses, 


_ that revealed him a Millstead that nobody else had ever seen, a Millstead rapt and ethereal, 
one with the haze of night and the summer starshine. James Hilton, The Passionate 


Year, p. 59 (Penguin). 


Explain the use of that to open these non-restrictive attributive clauses. 


83. The only artists I have ever known who are personally delightful are bad artists. 
Wilde, Dorian Gray, p. 56. 


Would the change of who into that impart a different meaning to the 
sentence? 
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84. The hay-trusser, which he obviously was, nodded with some superciliousness. Hardy, 
Mayor of Casterbridge, ch. I, p. 4. ; 


Why is which the only word possible here? (We do not ask for a 

~statement of the ‘rule’ according to which the pronoun is used in this case; 

the readers of this Journal may be presumed familiar with that. What we 
want is an explanation of it). 


85. Shakespeare, it is admitted, does not ‘dart himself forth’ into all his characters. 
(In real life, too, it is pointed out, only rarely does a person get all its self into even its 
most expressive words or acts.) John F. Danby in RES, July 1953, p. 282 (review of 
Character and Society in Shakespeare, by Arthur Sewell) .* 


What can have induced the author to use its as a pronoun referring to 
a person ? 


86. They were slaughtered in youth; and the parents of them have gone lonely, the girls 
they would have married have grown grey in spinsterhood and the work they would have 
done has remained undone. J. B. Priestley, English Journey, p. 172~(Tauchnitz), p. 165 
(Heinemann & Gollancz) .? 


In the group the parents of them the noun can obviously not be explained 
as denoting objects of observation, study or psychological interpretation, 
parallel to the size of her, the look of him (Point 80). 

What is suggested by the construction and why should it suggest that ? 
Would their parents convey the same meaning ? 


Answers and comments may be sent to 


Frans Halsstraat 21, P, A. Erapbes. 
Haarlem, Holland. 


Brief Mention 


The Destructorium Viciorum of Alexander Carpenter; a Fifteenth- 
century sequel to Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England. By 
G. R. Owsr. London: S.P.C.K., 1952. 40 pp. 5/—. 


In this expanded lecture Dr. Owst once more draws our attention to the many religious 
didactic and devotional texts which appeared in Latin in the Middie Ages. Such texts 
are often immense storehouses of information about medieval life and religious ideas, and 
they provide a background against which religious poems such as Langland’s Piers 
Plowman stand out in their proper perspective. Although these works are, therefore, of 


great importance they are often neglected, owing to their inordinate length and their 
definite lack of originality. 


* Quoted by the Editor in English Studies, Vol. XXXV, no. 6, De 
, : , no. 6, December 1954, p. 276. 
2 From R. W. Zandvoort, A Handbook of English Grammar®, § 399. J 
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This time Dr. Owst deals with one fairly late specimen of this literature: the 
Destructorium Viciorum, compiled about 1429 by Alexander Carpenter, whose very severe 
criticism of the sins of the Church, the State, and the individual has strong Wycliffite 
leanings, although on the main points of doctrine Carpenter remains strictly orthodox. The 
Vices are treated at great length, but the Destructorium gives much more: practically the 
whole programme of medieval pulpit instruction is included, with a wealth of material 
from other writers, quotations for which Carpenter quite regularly gives chapter and verse. 
A great deal of this religious instruction may seem dull in our eyes, but in the forty 
pages of his lecture Dr. Owst certainly succeeds in showing that there are also. many 
examples of lively and interesting imagery. 

Dr. Owst has done well to break a lance for Carpenter's work, and for the whole 
class of these theological summaries in Latin. It is to be hoped that more and more of 
these works may become available in adequate editions. 


Dokkum. S. NEUIJEN. 
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Shaw and Sainthood 


Among those of Shaw’s plays which deal with figures of human greatness, 
Saint Joan occupies a high rank. In this play and its preface he describes 
her as an inspired prophetess and a fighting saint. 

It is not enough to state that the canonization of Joan of Arc in 1920, 
and the additional fact that his wife further directed his attention to her, 
prompted him to dramatize the life of this particular saint in the years 
following the First World War. At a period 25 years earlier, when his 
opinion of Joan was scarcely favourable,? he had dramatized the historical 
portrait of Caesar in the light of Mommsen’s account. His choice, at 
a later date, of the life-story of the Maid of Orleans points to something 
more profound, to a change of outlook, since she represents Shaw’s human 
ideal just as Caesar had done earlier. It was thus an underlying affinity 
between these characters and his own ideas at given times which 
predisposed Shaw to allow his attention to be drawn to them and to act 
further on outside suggestions along these lines. 

I shall try to show that Shaw’s ideal human figure in the years between 
1910 and 1930 is that of the prophetic and fighting Saint (so that Joan 
falls into place as the most significant and unambiguous expression of 
this ideal), and its position with regard to his view of the world more 


' generally. While it is true that his Saint is the product of a new and 


more profound attitude of mind, it is linked nevertheless, and that very 
clearly, by a natural line of development to both the earlier figures and 
to the later ones too. It is a useful connexion to bear in mind if we 
would arrive at a clearer understanding of these later figures. The 
Shavian conception of Sainthood itself involves a problem — are we 
justified, for instance, in attaching this label to certain of his characters 
whom he made to carry his ideals of humanity; and what, in any case, 
are we to understand by this term in a Shavian context? 


* 


No one will, nowadays, find any difficulty in regarding Shaw as an 
admirer of the Great Man. From his earliest novels he was never content 
with describing the humanity around him — the picture he drew was 
always a heightened one. This attitude received support from historical 
as well as contemporary figures of the kind commonly accepted as great. 
On them he looked as his models and to them he felt he was linked by 


1 Cf M. Colbourne: The Real Bernard Shaw. London 1949, p. 199. 
2 Three Plans for Puritans (1900), p. 201. — The Standard Edition of Shaw’s Works, 


London, Constable 1930 sq., is always referred to unless otherwise stated. 
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spiritual kinship. He agreed with other thinkers of his day in setting 
them entirely apart from the average mass and in lifting them above the 
common run of humanity. It would be mistaken, however, to think of 
him as merely following in a romantic or pseudo-romantic line of hero- 
worship and cult of the genius: it is precisely because he was in revolt 
against this attitude that he turned to debunking. In other words, he 
revealed and held up for ridicule the all-too-human elements in the fabric 
of the greatness generally worshipped, while this method helped him at 
the same time to define more clearly the qualities of genuine greatness 
and the rights and duties of men of genius. 

Even in his early novels we find characters embodying an interpretation 
of human greatness new in the nineteenth century. These characters 
view the world objectively, soberly; they are wedded to every-day reality; 
they are in revolt against all the old aristocratic and middle-class ideals and 
conventions because of this very individual and original outlook. In their 
earlier guise they aim at reforming morals and human relationships generally 
in a self-assertive, individualistic spirit, and later carry on the same attempt 
as socialists. "They are inspired by a sceptical rationalism and they turn 
against middle-class sentimentality and the false outward piety of their 
century.» Soon however, Shaw was to create other characters endowed 
with more specifically artistic gifts. They have much in common with the 
earlier ones, except that in them prevails an irrational, intuitive vein. His 
artist-philosophers at the turn of the century represent a fusion of these 
two types®, and he claimed as their counterparts in real life such person- 
alities as Bunyan, Blake, Goethe, Shelley, Wagner, Ibsen, Tolstoy and 
Nietzsche. For the Shavian artist, art is no end in itself but the 
expression and the vehicle of a comprehensive realistic and revolutionary 
philosophy. Shaw’s own attempt at drawing the portrait of this ideal in 
the John Tanner of his Man and Superman is unsatisfactory from this 
point of view — he still smacks too much of his talkative predecessor, 
Trefusis, the central character of an Unsocial Socialist. But then, we must 
be prepared to see in the artist-philosopher no artist in the narrow sense 
only but one whose activity affects the shape of things and influences. the 
course of events. Thus we arrive at a new and more comprehensive ideal: 
one that embraces in its scope the men of action gifted with genius and which 
he delineated more particularly in Caesar and Undershaft.?7 Caesar, for 
instance, is chiefly a successful statesman, general and leader of men; but 
he is also a contemplative, a dreamy genius whose creative ideas are arrived 
at by way of intuition and inspiration. But the harmony and unity 
3 Among them must be reckoned chiefly Harriet Russell in Immaturity, Connolly and 
Nelly in The Irrational Knot, and Trefusis in An Unsocial Socialist. 


* Owen Jack of Love Among the Artists and, in part, Cashel Byron in Cashel Byron's 
Profession, and Marchbanks in Candida. 

5 The very distinction, of course, implies a high degree of oversimplification. 

8 Man and Superman, p. XXVIII. 

tT Undershaft, of Major Barbara. 
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_ achieved in Caesar are impaired already in his modern successor, Under- 


shaft, and were to be shattered completely in the following years. The 
portrait of Undershaft is ambiguous, for while he too is an active genius 
and an independent thinker after the pattern of Caesar, he is at the same 
time a type of the cynical and ruthless capitalist. He, in turn, is followed 
by Mangan of Heartbreak House, in whom the self-seeking capitalist 
alone remains. And his real successors, the politicians and statesmen 
like the Caesar of Androcles and the Lion, the Inca of The Inca of 
Perusalem, and the Napoleon of Back to Methuselah, are but increasingly 
bitter, satirical portraits of the modern autocrat. Concurrently, a similar 
decline may be observed in Shaw’s artists: they descend to mere romantic 
boy-poets, and the effect they produce on the stage is as ludicrous in 
fact as it was intended to be. 

Thus after a first peak of creative achievement at the turn of the 
century, Shaw’s male characters in the following years, and until after 
the First World War, betray a certain lassitude, a resigned and pessimistic 
attitude to life, which was paralleled in the experience of their author and 
which paralyzed his power to create ideal human figures. (As the most 
striking illustration of the attitude, cf. old Shotover in Heartbreak House, 
1915.) He was steering dangerously close to modern nihilism — but 
Shaw was also too deeply rooted in the optimistic progressivist philosophy 
of his day to stand in any real danger from it. No amount of dis- 
heartening personal experiences could shake a metaphysical conviction 
which at this very date takes a decisive turn and gains in strength, thereby 
giving his life an increasingly religious colouring. It appears at first in a 
somewhat rationalistic guise as his belief in a Life Force immanent in living 
nature which is responsible for all progress, both organic and spiritual, 
and reaches its highest point of development in man, where it informs his 
instinct, his will and his imagination no less than his reason. These views 
were partly derived from his own experience and more particularly from 
the thought of forerunners and contemporaries such as Schopenhauer, 
Darwin, Butler, Nietzsche. They became more and more of a conviction 
and a faith with him — he grew no longer even to oppose them to religious 
faith but accorded them an equal status.® 
- This inner development is reflected in some of Shaw's characters who 
can be regarded as the forerunners of his Saints. As his own faith grew, 
he became convinced that it was only in men who had faith — in his sense 
of the word — that the Life Force was given a chance to shine forth in 


8 cf, Julius Bab: Bernard Shaw. Berlin 1926, pp. 256. 

® For Shaw’s philosophy, see C. E. M. Joad: Shaw. London 1949, The development 
taking place in Shaw's mind can be further observed in the use he makes of religious 
expressions in preference to philosophical ones. This becomes apparent after 1905. Thus, 
‘God’, ‘religion’, are frequently used for ‘Life Force’, ‘philosophy’, etc.. His mistrust of 
religion (or what he understands by it) can be seen as late as 1903: ‘..religion.. is for 
me a mere excuse for laziness.’ Cf. also other statements in the Preface to Androcles and 


the Lion and Back to Methuselah. 
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all its strength. He stresses this new element and sets it up against the 
savoir-faire and practical success of the man of action. 

This discord in his mind was not, however, healed straightaway, and 
in John Bull’s Other Island he confronts the rational, practical Larry Doyle 
with the other-worldly mystic, Peter Keegan, without taking sides for 
either2° A similar tension can be observed between Undershaft and 
Barbara — here the gulf is only just bridged by Cusins.* But in both 
cases the last word remains with the new Saints, and Shaw's course is set. 
The new ideal at last conquers triumphantly in Lavinia, Blanco Posnet * 
and, most gloriously, in Saint Joan. They are the dominant characters 
in their respective plays. Their destiny is shaped by a religious conviction, 
for whose sake they are prepared to risk their lives. 

It is no accident, moreover, that Shaw’s new attitude to life is reflected 
chiefly in his female characters. At the time of Man and Superman he 
had assigned woman no higher task than that of propagating the species 
and providing for the continuance of life, while it fell to the male to 
ensure spiritual progress. In actual fact, even his early heroines showed 
a tendency to undermine and refute this theory by their obvious intellectual 
superiority over the men and by their definitely unfeminine disposition. He 
now further invalidated it by creating women of great intellectual power, 
with something, indeed, very close to genius, to whom he accords the 
same functions as to the men of genius. (It should be noted, incidentally, 
that. the ‘genius’ stands on a sexually neutral plane, high above the 
philistine and limited average of either and both sexes.) The First World 
War brought home to Shaw the political inability of man and the dangers 
inherent in the dynamic masculine genius and so, by contrast, increased 
his belief in the mission of woman. It was in this atmosphere that Saint 
Joan took shape and that his ideal of sainthood was fully worked out 
in her. 

The evolution of Shaw's human ideal has been pursued sufficiently far 
in its broad outlines, for us to be able now to examine a little more closely 
the meaning and nature of his Saint. And here we must turn not to the 
figure of Joan, but that of Christ, and to Shaw's attitude to a personality 


which had been occupying his thoughts for some years before the outbreak 
of the War. 


* 


‘If one man in all the world can be found, now or forever, to know 
that you did wrong, that man will have either to conquer the world as 
I have, or be crucified by it.’** — Thus Shaw’s Caesar to Queen 


70 cf, Eric Bentley: Shaw als Neunziger. Amerikanische Rundschau, vol. II no. 10, 1946. 
11 The break is not so complete, for Undershaft regards himself as a mystic and Barbara 
is active as a member of the Salvation Army. 

12 Lavinia in Androcles and the Lion, Blanco Posnet in The Shewing-Up of B. P.: a 
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Cleopatra, who has just had one of her ministers executed in cold blood. 
This sentence can be taken as an intentional reference to the destiny of 
Christ, by which he recognizes it as a career worthy of a man of genius. 
At the time, however, he selected and dramatized the activities of the 
Caesar, the advocate of power who conquers the world about him by action 
and for the sake of action. But ten years later, when we read the following, 
we realize that Shaw’s ideal was due for a change: ‘Great religious leaders 
are more interesting and more important subjects for the dramatist than 
great conquerors. ** — He now toyed with the idea of converting the life 
of Mohammed into a play* (this project was never realized) and during 
the next few years the figure of Christ continually occupied his mind.%® 

This shift of emphasis does not, however, represent as dramatic and 
sharp a break with his former attitude as might be inferred from this 
scheme. The new outlook was already foreshadowed in the character 
of Caesar whom Shaw had conceived as a kind of modern Puritan full of 
a lofty moral code, opposed to the principles of vengeance and retribution, 
and devoted to the welfare of his subjects. It was his own interpretation 
of Nietzsche’s ‘Caesar mit der Seele Christi’. We shall see, moreover, 
that his view of Christ is extremely unorthodox, that he cannot accept 


without a good deal of criticism even this figure remodelled wherever 


the facts allow to suit his ideal.’® 

At the very outset, he differs in this, that Christ, for him, is not the 
only-begotten Son of God sent by Him to earth to deliver mankind, but 
simply a great prophet and the founder of a new religion, no. more and no 
less than others with a similar mission.” Shaw proposes to examine 
critically whether his message has any relevance for the modern world, to 
pass judgment on him as an historical figure seen from a sober and 
objective point of view — as he regards it. In this voyage of discovery, 
he steers by the light of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, rejecting 
that of St. Luke on the grounds that he was too much of a literary man and 
turned Christ into a sentimental pacifist, into the ‘gentle Jesus meek and 
mild’. It was this very aspect, dear to the Victorians, that had first 
repelled Shaw.”° 

What he respected in Christ was, above all, the preacher of social 
reform and of a new way of life — i.e. Communism and altruism, not the 
Saviour of orthodox Christianity, with his message of a transcendent 
Power. According to Shaw, Christ discovered his revolutionary message 


14 The Doctor's Dilemma and Other Plays, (1910), p. 387. 

15 Op. cit., p. 387. 

16 See his essay On the Prospects of Christianity, prefaced to Androcles and the Lion. 
17 Fr. Nietzsche: Also Sprach Zarathustra. Leipzig 1932, p. 500. 

18 We are not concerned here with establishing in how far Shaw departed from the 
accepted truth in his portrayal of Christ. I refer to it simply because it is illuminating 


- for his idea of the Saint. 


19 Androcles and the Lion, p. 31. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 34; pp. 83. 
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within himself by virtue of the ‘inner light’* or ‘divinatory instinct’ 7, 
as he calls this faculty. In the new Shavian creed, its presence is the first 
condition of human greatness, for it enables the Life Force to manifest 
itself most powerfully. He believes in a steady upward evolution, an 
ever higher degree of organization, a ‘wider, deeper, intenser self- 
consciousness, and clearer self-understanding.’** Men of genius represent 
a higher mode of life, they stand on a higher level of consciousness than 
the rest of mankind. For this reason their ideas, which they receive by 
intuition and develop by reason, are truths pointing the future for all 
men24 Shaw singles out for praise and approval those whose activities 
made themselves felt in his own particular spheres of interest: in ethics 
and religion, in social and political relations.» Further, he respects those 
only who give themselves whole-heartedly to their vision with all their 
faith and all their strength, by trying to make it a living reality in the 
world around them. He demands action on the part of intellectual 
creators: this much is residual from his earlier conception of the genius, 
but now a heavier stress is laid on the creative impetus, and its whole 
definition and content have undergone a transformation. And Christ 
would have won Shaw’s more unqualified approval had he been politically 
active in the fashion of a Moses or a Mohammed.”® It appears that he 
considers it is not enough that the teaching and the comfort should reach 
single, isolated individuals. The Statesman whose ideas take practical 
effect on a larger scale, who can, where necessary, compel the slack and 
the retrograde by force and similar doubtful expedients to work for their 
own salvation, has his full support.”’ 

Nevertheless, the ruthless fanatic whose sympathies are limited to his 
own ideas and who cares nothing for those they concern, does not 
represent Shaw's ideal. The whole question is one of policy. Thus 
he approves of Christ for his inability to prevent himself from carrying 
help to the mass of humanity, even though this proved harmful to him 
and detrimental to his teaching. (It appears, according to Shaw, that 
Christ was ashamed of his power to work miracles and saw in them a 
danger for the superstitious crowds.*) Shavian Saints are required to 


PE (O}o), Leth, Goyer, (eleye AE-GY, 

22 Op. cit., p. 41. It is more usual for Shaw to speak of the ‘imagination’. Also see 
p. 57 in this article. 

23° Man and Superman, p. 123. 

24 Cf. C. E. M. Joad in E. Winsten: G.B:S. 90 — Aspects of Bernard Shaw's Life and 
Work. London, 1946, p. 67. 

25 Cf. a statement he made earlier when the artist was still the embodiment of his ideal 
type: ..the distant light of a new age.. Discernible at first only by the eyes of the 
man of genius, it must be focussed by him on the speculum of a work of art, and flashed 
back from that into the eyes of the common man.’ Plays Pleasant, p. VIII. 

26 Androcles and the Lion, p. 3: ‘Jesus.. if a modern practical statesman...’ Moses and 
Mohammed are mentioned several times. 


27 Cf, later statements as in The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism or Everybody's 
Political What's What. 
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live entirely in the here and now: they must strive to lead men to a ‘nobler 
and richer existence’.” They are leaders and patterns of humanity 
whose whole life is devoted to their task — but there is no need in all 
this for either ascetic practices or the martyr’s death. 

He is therefore delighted to find that Christ preached neither renunciation 
of this world nor humility, that he was no uncultivated ascetic hermit 
like the Baptist, but rather a genial, generous man who commanded his 
fellow-men to love one another and be joyful. His Christ preaches no 
‘slave morality’, he does not belong to the lower classes, but is well-bred, 
well-mannered and self-assured; and even though he is ill at ease in 
‘Society’, he enjoys a happy, easy conviviality.° In common with all 
Shavian geniuses, he has outgrown the standards of his own times and is 
therefore engaged in an unrelenting struggle against their defenders — 
hence his hatred of the Pharisees and scribes, who found their hierarchy 
further threatened by his disregard of accepted forms and social doctrines. 
Timely action on their part to remove him results at last in his death on 
the Cross. : 

Shaw sees a perfect correspondence between Christ's natural inclin- 
ations and his whole combative existence which leaves no room for an 
evidently superfluous exercise of self-discipline or self-conquest. For the 
same reason and because family ties are considered as an obstacle for 
the man of genius, Christ remains celibate. The fact that he was also 
the Son of God remains totally outside these arguments. Shaw then 
attacks consented martyrdom, for the man with a mission to fulfill must 
preserve his life as long as he can, to this end. He is roused to sharp 
criticism by this feature in the life of Christ which, unlike many other 
inconvenient facts, he found impossible to omit or tone down. He cannot 
share the Christian view of Christ’s death as atonement. To him, Christ, 
who at first seems perfectly healthy and normal, is dazzled by the words 
of Peter: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ and is doomed 
thereafter to mental aberration, to a delusion with regard to his own 
divine origin. As a result, he becomes arrogant, dictatorial towards his 
disciples and friends, and is finally swept into an erroneous belief in the 
necessity for martyrdom.** According to Shaw again, it should have been 
Christ’s first concern to ensure the success of his teaching and, without 
rating his life too high, he should not have exposed it to unnecessary 
dangers. The passive role assumed by Christ at his trial by the Romans 
he finds particularly difficult to forgive*’, and this deliberate acceptance 
of suffering and death he can never understand as anything but a per- 


29> Op. cit., p: 145. 
30 Op. cit., p. 31: ‘Jesus's manner throughout is that of an aristocrat, or at the very 


least the son of a rich bourgeois, and by no means a lowly-minded one at that.’ Also p. 22. 
31 Op. cit., pp. 27; 79; 83. 

32 This trial would have furnished an excellent play. For a brief attempt in which the 
‘healthy’ Christ is made to speak see Shaw's preface to Too True fo be Good. 
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version of healthy human instincts* In consequence he rejects the whole 
Christian doctrine of redemption in which he sees an attempt of the 
individual to escape responsibility for his own actions and their results. 
He would like to see it replaced by a realization that the arduous road to 
perfection leads through many pitfalls, that errors are the necessary 
condition of improvement, that their remedy lies in good works — not 
in penance and remorse which paralyse the will to fresh activity. In other 
words, Shaw would have humanity look onward, forward, towards a 
world waiting for betterment, not inward and away from it, wasting energy 
on introspection. No sin can attach to the sort of man who ‘tirelessly 
strives onward’ in the manner of Faust, who tries by constantly renewed 
attempts to bring ever nearer to perfection efforts which meet at first with 
only partial success or even failure. Conscience and a sense of honour 
should provide the necessary safeguards and the stimulus for such action.** 

Thus, granted the fact that Shaw totally fails to understand the meaning 
of Faith according to the Church if only because he inhabits a fundament- 
ally different mental climate, it becomes clear that to him (as to many 
English thinkers) it is not the abstract guiding principles but the actual 
content of a life that matters. He would have subscribed in full to the 
motto: ‘Conduct matters more than creed.’ But it must be stressed once 
again that Shaw did not belong to that modern school of thought which 
renounces all metaphysical foundations. His practical ideas and his 
efforts to educate men in the conduct of their lives derive their whole 
strength from his philosophy of the Life Force in which he steadfastly 
went on believing. 

He even tried to discover a similar belief in Christ and interpreted 
certain passages in the Gospel of St. John to fit in with his theory. He 
alleges, for instance, that St. John, in contrast to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, made Christ a cultivated man, a ‘sophisticated mystic’ *®, one, in 
other words, who shared his own conception of God. Such sayings as 
‘I and the Father are one’, ‘God is spirit’, etc., are seen as the far-off 
dawn of the Life Force doctrine. In the kind of unio mystica which he 
envisaged, God is man and man a God. He refers for support to the 
82nd Psalm: ‘I have said, Ye are gods; and all of you are children of the 
most High’, and in its spirit exhorts men to become fully aware of their 
place and their responsibilities in this world. Thus the duty of carrying 
out God’s work upon earth is laid on man: he is the instrument and an 
incarnation of God**, and it therefore also falls to his lot to mete out 
mercy and justice in the name of the Godhead.” 

This outline of Shaw’s critical interpretation — with all its wrong- 


Op cit., p. 22: *..the inveterate superstition that suffering is gratifying to God.’ 
34 Op. cit., p. 91. 
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headedness and lack of historical sense — at least helps to focus the 
pattern of his mind and the standards of value by which he measured 
human behaviour. In Saint Joan, the play he was to write some yea:s 
later, these values are given a definite and perfected shape. 


* 


We have seen how, in the space of some 20 years, Shaw’s ideal of the 
human character underwent a profound change. After the earlier one 
had been found wanting, he turned for a new one to the great religious 
teachers and innovators. By their exemplary conduct and by the dynamic 
quality of their minds, they too had been leaders. Among them was Joan 
of Arc, who had recently been canonized. As a woman, moreover, she 
commended herself to Shaw, whose bias in favour of female characters, 
particularly after the War, we have already discussed. He now proceeds 
to turn her into a ‘genius’. Like her predecessors, Candida, Cicely, and 
Barbara, she is driven by a maternal instinct to help others and she is 
a rational creature with common-sense, political understanding and the 
indispensable practical ability of his earlier heroes. She fulfils the 
Shavian conditions of genius by being able to see things as they are, with 
a clear, spontaneous vision cutting through all the obstructions of con- 
ventional delusions. All this is well within the limits of empirical, rational 
thought. But she is also equipped with a creative imagination which 
enables her to apprehend new and divinely-inspired truths and which 
alone can raise the rational faculties on to that higher plane we recognize 
as genius. Shaw succeeded in presenting in St. Joan an artistically 
satisfactory synthesis of all his ideal requirements.* 

Her visions, which Anatole France, for one, rejected as mere hallucin- 
ations, Shaw takes seriously; they are products of her creative imagination, 
prophecies ‘divinely inspired’*® springing from the activity of the Life 
Force within her. 

But since the visions of the inspired imagination are human as well as 
divine in origin, there is a danger they may be not only creative and 
prophetic but false and illusory. Shaw immediately attempts to dispose 
of this paradox in his philosophy by rational arguments. To quote one 
example: Joan’s voices-announce to her in the prison at Rouen that 
deliverance is at hand. She trusts them until reason tells her that such 
a deliverance is a practical impossibility. He therefore regards it as 
the duty of empirical reason to test the practical validity of intuitions, 
and this leads him to distinguish between realistic vision and romantic 
illusion (or fancy). For while the former is constructive and creative, 


88 Again, we are not concerned with the historical accuracy of Shaw's presentation of 
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the latter, which refuses to submit to rational tests, is no more than a 
delusion.” } 

But Joan is a realistic genius and her visions have a meaning for the 
future. These visions, ‘divinely inspired’ though they may be, still arise 
out of her and require nc outside interpreter to make them plain to her: 
she is ‘self-elected’ “1 and has no need of dogmatic truths or traditional 
institutions through which to receive them. She is thus, of necessity, 
a revolutionary, whose very aim is to clear away traditional modes of 
life to establish her new standards. Shaw quite consequently makes her 
the opponent of feudalism and a pioneer of the modern age where social, 
political, and religious ideas are concerned and puts into her mouth 
words which herald the French Revolution, modern nationalism, and 
Protestantism. 

It is the untiring energy of mind and heart and body with which she 
fights for her ideas that makes her worthy in Shaw's eyes to embody 
his ideal. She rides and fights, a woman in warrior’s armour, with the 
French army, brings about the coronation of the Dauphin, mediates 
statesman-like between him and his lieges and vassals, and finally on her 
own responsibility undertakes a bold attack on Paris in which she is 
captured by the allies of the English. 

In spite of her preoccupations with great political aims, the problems of 
ordinary humanity remain present to her. Her own belief in the divine 
origin of her ideas inspires courage in her companions, just as the purity 
of her life and her spiritual greatness cleanse all around her: she is, in 
every respect, a leader and a model. She rejects marriage the better 
to devote herself to her task. Shaw is anxious here to make quite plain 
that Joan was sexually normal and by no means unattractive. She 
arrives at her decision (like Christ!) not from ascetic self-denial but 
because the ‘heroic’ life seems to her the one most suitable for her, the 
most natural and the richest. It also means the total rejection of what 
appear the things most desirable in life to the average person such as 
love, family-life, mass-amusements. 

He again stresses the class-motif: she does not belong to the lower 
strata but nevertheless easily enters into the minds of simple, humble 
people who acknowledge her greatness and trustingly submit to her 
leadership. The aristocracy and the clergy, on the other hand, regard 
her as a dangerous rebel and condemn her to death for this reason,*? not 
because of any imputed heresy or witchcraft. In total contrast to Shaw’s 
Christ, she never deludes herself as to the necessity for her death as 
a martyr. When, after capture, she stands before her judges, she fights 
for life and freedom and is prepared to ‘recant’ her heresies to this end 
until she realizes that life-long imprisonment is the best she can hope for, 
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and is brave enough to prefer death to this — ‘a decision which shewed 
not only the extraordinary decision of her character, but also a Rationalism 
carried to its ultimate human test of suicide.’ 

Joan’s destiny is not wrecked by a tragic flaw, by ‘hubris’, but because 
she and those around her are only human beings, and in these Shaw had 
lost his absolute faith. The great are always alone: they are so far ahead 
of their times that there is no other being to understand them. Only a 
superman, like Shaw’s Caesar, could carry such a burden. The few 
minor faults attributed to him could not obscure his unquestionable 
_ superiority over the world about him; he made history and was not ready 
to die until he was satisfied that he had accomplished his task. Joan is 
not of such stature: she is too young, too unprepared and in the last 
resort, too lacking in the skill and far-sightedness required in dealing with 
a recalcitrant world. She is not less great than Caesar, but her greatness 
is of a different order: she is always deeply involved in human problems 
and never stands above or away from them.** Shaw’s gaze has shifted to 
the inner man; he no longer measures greatness by success and apparent 
outward perfection. Indeed, Joan is imperfect in many respects: she 
makes mistakes and dies with her work still unfinished. But the decisive 
factor must be sought elsewhere: for ‘having practized heroic virtues’ *°, 
her life was that of a Saint who through prophetic vision opened up new 
paths of humanity and followed these herself as a pioneer. In the epilogue 
Shaw proceeds to tone down the effect of her death and indicates that 
her fight was not in vain: France is liberated, the ideas of our own 
contemporary world clear her from guilt and she is canonized a Saint of 
the Church; her ideas, at one time considered revolutionary, have become 
common property, the commonplaces of our age. 


* 


In his characterization of St. Joan, Shaw made use of the Catholic 
definition of the Saint as a starting-point, apparently unaware of any 
differences between the tenets of the Church and his own views. A saint, 
he states, is a person ‘who having practized heroic virtues, and enjoyed 
revelations or powers of the order which the Church classes technically 
as supernatural, is eligible for canonization.’° Now it is true that the 
Roman Church requires of its saints the performance of two accredited 
miracles, and an heroic life. But is this, in fact, sufficient to make Shaw’s 
Joan, the embodiment of his human ideal at that epoch, a saint, in the 
- Christian or any religious sense at all? 

For Shaw, the revelations are products of the prophetic imagination. 
His geniuses call it ‘divine’ because they sense in it the workings of that 
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Life Force immanent in all living things. The specific miracles of healing 
and leadership he explains rationalistically as hypnotic forces or as 
‘magnetic field’*7 For the Christian, conversely, the miracles of Saints 
stem from the ineffable, inexplicable power of God. They neither require 
nor indeed allow of any explanation: the very fact of their inconceivability 
is the warranty of their miraculous nature.** By the same token, God 
is absolute transcendence, perfect in Himself, independent of man and 
independent of development and growth in time. 

The divergence of the Shavian from the Christian interpretation of 
‘heroic virtue’ is equally glaring. For the Christian, life on this earth is 
but a part of a higher, eternal life in God and for this reason, all culture, 
knowledge and progress have no ultimate meaning seen in themselves and 
in isolation from the greater truth. The only factor deserving of attention 
in this life is to prove oneself worthy of God's love, to ‘remain or progress 
in Christliness, in a state of Grace’.*® This may be achieved by fulfilling 
the twofold commandment of love: the love of God and an active life 
spent in the service of one’s neighbour. But this achievement is a difficult 
one, for man is essentially sinful, and to remain on the right path he must 
exert himself over and over again and triumph over himself in a series 
of heroic actions. Ascesis is regarded as one of the means to this end. 
The Church does not recommend ascetic practice for its own sake but 
the Christian ‘in his fight against sin and all that induces sin, in his 
progress to saintliness and his striving after blessedness viz. recognition 
in the eyes of God, is greatly assisted by particular practices such as 
askesis’.°° Thus, for the Christian saint who performs these heroic 
actions, asceticism is a virtual necessity. 

The heroic performances Shaw requires of his heroes are of quite a 
different order. We have seen that they are, in the first line, leaders 
and prophets. Their highest aim is to establish progress in this world — 
the beyond, except as a concept of futurity, does not exist for them. Their 
heroism consists in their courage, a total acceptance of their mission and 
an unshakeable faith in it, and also in the particular scale of moral values 
which orders the conduct of their exemplary lives. These are determined 
by natural disposition, not evolved by continual self-conquest and self- 
denial. Shaw’s Saints do not remain in a state of sin, because they expiate 
any earlier failings by unceasing social, political and moral activity. 
Heroic living here does not necessarily imply suffering, but predestination, 
a distinction conferred from all time on chosen individuals and one which 
sets the genius or the Saint apart from the rest of humanity. The failure 
37 O@p\ cit.sp. 83: 
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of the great mass of the people indeed is not due to temptation and sin, but 
rather to the mental or physical shortcomings which fatally incapacitate 
them in the struggle for new truths. 

In the case of Shaw’s Saints, then, there can be no question of any 
orthodox form of holiness, in spite of some apparent similarities. Thus, 
for instance, in both cases personal life has-been renounced and merged 
entirely in the service of the fellow-man; both types are patterns of purity, 
goodness, love and charity. But in these respects, the saints of all 
religions are alike.** But doing good is not the whole meaning and 
purpose of holiness, which looks to religion, to a spiritual reality for its 
final definition and essence. It is here that the gap widens. Shaw goes 
further even than Calvinism with its insistence on practical morality as 
against faith: for while the asceticism of the Puritan, directly concerned 
with this world though it is, with his indefatigable labouring after success 
is only to prove he is one of God's elect, the same tendency in Shaw’s 
Saint derives its significance solely from a vitalistic conception of human 
progress and development. His view of human greatness consequently 
lacks any religious background or foundation, except in a very broad 
sense. Hence, though Lavinia, Barbara and Joan believe in the existence 
of a divine power they experience in dreams and visions and for which 
they live and work and even die, they do not submit to it humbly as to 
an Absolute in the face of which all human strength is as nought.™ 
In fact, their attitude to their God is self-assured; they trust in his 
dependence on them. As Barbara proudly asserts: ‘Let God’s work be 
done for its own sake: the work he had to create us to do because it 
cannot be done except by living men and women. When I die, let him 
be in my debt, not I in his; and let me forgive him as becomes a woman 
of my rank.’** In the final analysis, it is the rationalism that proclaims 
man the measure of all things, which remains supreme in Shaw and his 
heroes. This rationalism, however, is tempered by certain considerations: 
thus he several times describes his Saints and others inspired by similar 
motives as ‘mystics, or again, mystics (such as Blake) as thinkers closely 
related to them.® This concept may help us in clarifying the precise 
nature of Shaw’s religious feeling. In mystical experience (in the normal 


51 Cf, Schopenhauer on the Saints of the Hindoos and Jaspers in Psychologie der Welt- 
anschauungen, Berlin 1919, -p. 87. — I need not institute a comparison between Schopen- 
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contemplative life. 
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use of the term) the cleavage between subject and object is temporarily 
healed and the receiver of the experience is made one with God. The 
significance of the phenomenal world dwindles in proportion and is seen 
as no more than the secondary consequence, the extension of and decline 
from the Absolute. The aim of the mystic is to achieve an increasingly 
intense and forever renewed unity with God.°* This kind of mysticism 
cannot be traced anywhere in Shaw, except perhaps in the figure of 
Keegan who is not, however, an ideal figure so much as a deliberate 
portrait of a typical Irish mystic. 

But Prof. Karl Jaspers, in his book Psychologie der Weltanschauungen, 
distinguishes yet another kind of mysticism from this traditional, commonly 
accepted one: its representative he sees in Kant. While the ‘genuine’ 
mystic may, by his continual striving for ever closer communion with 
God, easily be seduced into concentrating upon and cultivating exclusively 
a technique of experience, the mystic in Jaspers’ sense is returned to the 
world at the very moment of communion. In him ‘a longing for the 
objective world arises from the mystical experience itself and at the same 
time tends to return to new mystical experience’.°” Thus a perpetual motion 
as of a pendulum swinging from interiority to exteriority and vice-versa is 
set up. ‘The infinite range of objective action, thought and creativeness 
forever expand the circle (of experience) spiral-like, and the mystical 
experience in turn appears more intense and more significant at each 
repetition, since it results from an increased receptivity and openness to 
the external world.’*’ This process enables the soul to undergo an 
unending series of metamorphoses, concluding in the Idea which embraces 
communion of every kind, with the self and with the external world and 
comprises both subject and object. Jaspers calls this mystique (that of 
Kant) ‘one belonging to this world, at once the highest aim (Uberbau) 
and the source and cause of all activity in this world,’ ** and opposes it 
to the mystique of Plotinus, the mystique of the Absolute. 

A mystical experience of this type might well be that of Shaw and of his 
Saints. Joan’s visions and voices might be explained as this species of 
experience of the divine which she goes on to project creatively into this 
world, translating it into objective terms in order to derive from here 
renewed stimulation for further experience. Shaw’s very idea of the 
Life Force would then appear as a development of this mysticism. It is 
the ultimate irrational basis of all modern philosophies and possibly the 
typical and the only acceptable form of mysticism for modern Western 
man, who is so deeply involved in the technical civilization made by him 
that he no longer can dissociate himself from it completely. Indeed, such 
a dissociation is not even desirable in his eyes: it appears as an attempt to 
escape his responsibilities and the task set to him. On the other hand, 
this modified form of mysticism would enable him to put this world at 
56 Jaspers, op. cit., pp. 393. 


57 Op. cit., p. 394. (My Translation.) 
Se Op! cits, Pvs98., (Tl rs) 
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a sufficient distance to realize that it is but the symbol of a higher reality 

which has to be sought elsewhere even though it is bound to be for ever 
hidden from him. 

The question remains, whether it is permissible at all to speak of 
‘mystical experience’ in the case of Shaw and his Saints. The answer to 
it rests, in the last resort, upon personal judgment. One may feel that 
the words spoken by Lavinia or Joan to their God are real and sincere, 
and thus discern in them the key to Shaw's theory of the Life Force 
and a true experience of transcendental values (even though it must be 
remembered that he regards the Life Force as immanent). Or again, one 
may remain unconvinced by these utterances which are heard, indeed, but 
rarely, in a rhapsody of dominantly rationalistic character, and then one 
is bound to see in Shaw a scoffer and a jester, a shallow progressivist or, 
at best, a social critic with an eye to outward things only. It is my belief 
that the statements of Shaw which point to a deeper experience should 
be taken as sincere and deserve serious consideration. The fact that 
they occur but rarely in his work may be due to the fact that he was 
one of those excessively shy and sensitive natures which do not willingly 
or easily disclose their innermost thoughts and, for the same reason, 
prefer to appear in the role of a Mephisto or a comedian. The shell of 
rationalism upon him is thick indeed — but it discloses at last a kernel 
of great delicacy and a surprising openness to spiritual experience.© 


_ There can be no other explanation of the stress he lays at all times and 


throughout his career on the irrational element in all creativeness, whether 
it be that of the artist, the statesman, or the Saint. 

To sum up: the mixture of Saint and Realist * in Shaw’s representatives 
of ideal humanity is not accidental. It is rather an expression of the 
mental activity of the modern mystic as Jaspers describes him — in other 
words, of Modern Man par excellence, with his particular form of meta- 
physical experience. We are no longer in sympathy with Shaw’s intense 
optimism and his faith in progress, and therefore unable to accept the 
importance of his prophetic and fighting men of genius as heralds of a 
better future, as leaders of men on the road towards moral and spiritual 
perfection. But his real achievement cannot be denied, for he re- 
discovered and pointed out the necessity for spiritual, metaphysical ties 
on the part of these leaders, quite apart from mere ability, practical sense 
and dynamism. It is thus that he broke through the limitations of the 
Superman and evolved a newer ideal which occupies an important place 
and stands as a landmark in the contemporary development of the idea 


of leadership. 


Timmendorfer Strand Hans STOPPEL. 
(Germany). 


58 So does M. Colbourne in op. cif., p. 242. 
60 Cf. A. Henderson: Bernard Shaw, Playboy & Prophet. New York, 1932, p. 574. 


61 Cf. Jaspers’s definitions of these types in op. cit., p. 387. 
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Notes and News 


The Text of ‘A Tale of a Tub’ 


The theory of copy-text in its bearing on editorial practice has made great 
advances in recent years, especially thanks to Sir Walter Greg* and 
Fredson Bowers?. A particularly interesting work to study in the light of 
these advances is Swift’s Tale of a Tub. By far the best edition of this 
is that of Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1939), which takes the fifth edition of 
1710 as copy-text but emends it freely from the first edition of 1704: 
‘usually’, as Dr. Davis remarks (p. 296), ‘the most reliable.’ The result 
is a great improvement on the Guthkelch and Nichol Smith edition of 
1920, which, though admirable in other respects, is textually conservative 
in the bad sense. That is to say, it emends its copytext, the fifth edition, 
only when it makes obvious nonsense, and leaves standing many errors of 
the second, third and fourth editions. Yet, as I hope to show, even Dr. 
Davis has failed to restore quite a number of evidently correct readings from 
the first edition, and it is an interesting indication of the change in the 
climate of scholarship since 1939 that he should comment (in a private letter 
which I am grateful for his permission to quote) that at the time ‘I felt 
that I was being extremely rash to go as far as | did’ in departing from 
the copy-text. 

There is one aspect of the problem which this paper does not touch on. 
I am solely concerned with ‘substantials’ (including variant forms, such as 
devoteldevotee, that go beyond mere spelling), and not with ‘accidentals’. 
It would require a familiarity with the whole of Swift's work which I do not 
possess to decide whether it would be possible or profitable to construct 
a text of the Tale with the first edition as copy-text, and incorporating 
fifth edition revisions. As it is, my quotations follow the fifth edition, 
merely incorporating the substantive variants of the first edition that I think 
ought to be restored. I have thought it best to qive a single list, rather than 
divide passages into those where the variants ure intrinsically indifferent 
and those where the first edition offers a decided improvement. What I 
have tried to do is to include all passages where deliberate revision in 
a later edition is highly improbable. 

The editions with independent authority are the first and the fifth. 
Guthkelch and Nichol Smith (p. Ixvii) refer to the second also as ‘of 
superior authority’, but they give no evidence, and its readings do not 
support such a verdict. It never corrects anything but obvious misprints 


1 "The Rationale of Copy-Text’, Studies in Bibliography iii (1950-1), 19-36. 


2 ‘Current Theories of Copy-Text, with an Illustration from Dryden’, M.P. xlviii (1950-1) 
12-20. , 
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of the first.* Though Swift made a number of alterations in the fifth 
edition, as well as adding the numerous notes which are its main novelty, 
there is no reason to think he consulted editions earlier than the fourth 
(from which the fifth was set up), or checked the text minutely. Thus 
there is a strong presumption against any reading originating in the second, 
third or fourth edition. Trivial variants in the fifth edition itself are not 
above suspicion and it is probable that Dr. Davis has accepted some that 
are mere slips, but I query readings originating in the fifth edition only 
where the case against them seems particularly strong. 

Here, then, are the passages where I propose a return to the first edition, 
almost always from a fifth edition reading in Davis and in Guthkelch and 
Nichol Smith. 


THO’ the Author has written a large Dedication, yet That being address’d 
to a Prince, whom I am never likely to have the Honor of being known to; 
A person, besides, as far as I can observe, not at all regarded, or thought 
on by any of our present Writers; And, I being (1-4; 5: And, being) 
wholly free from that Slavery, which Booksellers usually lie under, to the 
Caprices of Authors; I think it a wise Piece of Presumption, to inscribe 
these Papers to your Lordship (D.13.10; G.22.)4 


The omission of ‘I’ is a mere blunder: “That being’ and ‘I being’ are 
parallel. 


IT is now Six Years since these Papers came first to my Hands (1-2; 
3-5: Hand) (D.17.5; G. 28) 


there is a huge (1; 2-5: large) Cloud near the Horizon (D.21.24; G, 35) 


This could be a deliberate alteration, but is probably a mere slip. It is no 
greater a change than the certainly erroneous ‘manifestly’ for ‘maturely’ 
at D.132. 18; G.206. 


the latter will be alway (1-3; 4-5: always) better received (D.30.2 from 
foot; G.51) 


the whole Scheme of the Mefampsycosis (1,5; 2: Metampsychosis; 3-4, 
D., G.: Metempsychosis) (D.41.14; G.68) 


The exceptional agreement between 1 and 5 suggests some obscure joke on 
Swift's part. But it may be a mere coincidence. 


a just Defence of the Modern (1-2; 3-5: Moderns) Learning and Wit, 
against the Presumption, the Pride and the Ignorance of the Antients 
(D.42.2; G.69) 


3 One reading only might seem authoritative, where (Davis, p. 189, 1.5; Guthkelch and 
Nichol Smith, p. 290) it substitutes ‘furor Uterinus’ for “furor ", But that would not be 
beyond the resources of the printing-house, and even if it were supplied by Swift would 
not, in the absence of other evidence, suggest that he did anything more to the text. 

4 Davis, p. 13, 1.10; Guthkelch and Nichol Smith, p. 22. So throughout. 


E. S. XXXVI. 1955. ; , 5 
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Swift is clearly alluding to Wotton’s title, ‘Discourse of Antient and 
Modern Learning’®, cited in a fifth edition footnote on the same page. 
The reading Moderns has been substituted (probably unconsciously) to 
give a more exact parallel to ‘of the Antients’. 


Four-score and eleven Pamphlets have I writ (1-3; 4-5: written) (D.42.25; 
G.70) 


the most accomplish’d Persons in Town (1-3; 4-5: in the Town) 
(D.45.31; G.75) 


their meager Devotes (1-2; 3-5: Devotees) (D.97.16; G. 154) 


Both forms were current, and the more old-fashioned one should not be 
removed. 


the very Garret I am (1; 2-5: am now) writing in (D.106 last line; G.169) 
the first Revolutions (1; 2-5: Revolution) of his Brain (D.121.12; G.189) 


The Spider within, feeling the terrible Convulsion, supposed at first, that 
Nature was approaching to her final Dissolution; or else, that Beelzebub 
with all his Legions, was come to revenge the Death of many thousand 
(1; 2-5: thousands) of his Subjects, whom this (1-4; 5: his) Enemy had 
slain and devoured (D.148.13ff.; G.229) 


Providence would never have bestowed me (1-3; 4-5: on me) two such 


Gifts (D.149.25; G. 231) 


A rare idiom, but used by Swift elsewhere: Correspondence, ed. F. E. Ball, 
v. 414, ‘those virtues which Heaven bestowed you’. 


The Leather grew round and soft, the (1; 2-5: and the) Leaves turned 
into Feathers (D.159.25; G.250) 


I add a brief supplement to Davis's Textual Notes. Of the passages listed 
above, he fails to record the first edition reading at 30,2 from foot; 42.25; 
97.16; 106 last line; 121.12; 148.16 (thousand); 159.25. In the following 
passages he departs (rightly in each case, I believe) from the copy-text 
without recording the fact: 115.5: Acknowledgements (1-4; 5: Acknow- 
ledgement); 134.20: Occasions (1; 2-5 Occasion); 175.6: out the Soul 
(1-3; 4-5 out of the Soul); 175.10: those (1; 2-5 these); 180.2: adorned 
him (1-3; 4-5 adorned); 180.12: or whether (1-3; 4-5: whether); 189.33: 
toward (1; 2-5 towards). Finally, two passages in which Guthkelch and 
Nichol Smith, Davis, and Hayward (Nonesuch edition) all restore corrupt 
readings in the early editions which intervening editors had corrected: ‘Our 


Patron’s [read Patrons, i.e. in modern spelling Patrons’) Liberality (D.16.2; ' 


G.26); Floris odore hominem retro [read tetro] consueta necare (D.61.14; 


G.100). 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. J. C. Maxwe Lt. 


5 Actually, Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning. 
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Reviews 


The Phonology of the Middle English Dialect of Sussex. By 
SvEN Rusin. (Lund Studies in English. XXI.) C. W. Gleerup, 
Lund; Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 1951. 235 pp. Sw. cr. 14. 


Though Old English is classified as belonging to four dialect types, written 
records survive only from comparatively restricted areas. How grea: were 
the divergencies of pronunciation within the four regions we do not know. 
Even if we can assume community of dialect within each tribe of the settlers, 
the analogy of contemporary English, in which so modest a degree of 
standardisation * has been achieved in a century’s reduction of geographical 
and social distance, suggests that by the time of the earliest written records 
of continuous OE. the differences must have been considerable. The more 
widely representative records of the ME. period challenge the linguistic 
historian to an attempt to establish what actual speech must have sounded 
like in the place and at the time to which his attention is turned. 

Dr. Rubin, observing the special importance of Sussex, which stands as 
a dialectal buffer between Wessex and Kent, and whose extensive medieval 
records had, because of their lack of literary interest, received little 
attention, set himself this important task: 


to trace the development of all OE vowels and diphthongs in the ME dialect of Sussex. 
(p. 8.) 


Only a few notes on consonantal developments are included ‘for reasons 
of space’ (ib.), though there are some points on which we should have been 
grateful for information — the development of initial b and s; of initial w 
(cf. the history of the place-name Offham, OE. wig + hamm?; and of 


_ intervocalic d > 6 (cf. the development of OE. feeder, p. 31, in which the 


fricative is recorded in 1327*). It is worth noting that O.E. initial front g 


_ regularly appears in ME. spellings and modern pronunciation as a plosive 


while the corresponding unvoiced sound has become the affricative [t/]*. 
In the absence of systematic discussion of consonant development the 
student feels the more acutely the lack of an index. Without it, it is 
difficult to use the author's abundant new material for any but his own 
purposes and conclusions. 

Dr. Rubin has been faced with a ticklish problem in arranging his 
material; he has chosen to classify it according to the stem-vowel of the 


1 That is, of pronunciation. 


pa Cf. the entry for this name on p. 316 of The Place-Names of Sussex Part II, Cambridge, 


1930, by A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. 
3 Only one earlier instance (from The Bestiary, a 1300) is recorded in Kurath and Kuhn's 
Middle English Dictionary, and d is normal until the end of the ME. period. 

4 Cf in the work under review the names Gensing, p. 47; Gurdlar, le Gurdelester, 


 Guestling, p. 84; Guildenhurst, p. 100; Gillridge, p. 101; and contrast Chailey, Chatfields, 


p. 107; Chidham, Chilsfold, Chilgrove, Chollington, Chilsham, p. 195. 
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OE. antecedents in the West Saxon dialect. We do not know enough 
about the Old Sussex dialect for that to serve as a basis of classification, 
but we do know that West Saxon was peculiar among the dialects of OE.., 
notably in the development of #* and of short diphthongs in certain 
phonetic contexts. Systematic reference of Middle Sussex vowels to West 
Saxon antecedents, though it does not invalidate the resulting picture of 
the post-Conquest dialect, involves the postulation of phonological processes 
possibly false and often unproveable. It becomes actually misleading when 
the antecedent forms are marked, not ‘WS’ but ‘OE’. Though more 
cumbersome, it would have been more accurate to have grouped forms 
according to the root-vowel of the WGmce. antecedent, subdividing the 
material so as to show where phonetic context and position in relation to 
stress may have influenced vowel-development. As a detail of presentation, 
the noun-forms Kember (p. 45), Weuere (p. 42) should be referred to the 
stems cemb-, wef- recorded in OE. cemban, wefan, rather than directly to 
the infinitive forms °®. 

For his investigation Dr. Rubin has used extensive printed and ms. 
sources; he has accepted the evidence only of such as conform to a rigid 
set of conditions (tabulated on p. 9). His deductions are as reliable as the 
material permits, for he works on the excellent principle that ‘It is better 
to be restrictive ... than to include untrustworthy material’ (p. 16). But 
we may be permitted to ask whether material so heterogeneous is ever 
perfectly trustworthy. An element of doubt must enter because of our 
relative ignorance of the recruiting and training of the diverse host of 
scribes who produced it. Were they natives of the locality in which 
they wrote? Where were they trained and how distinctive were the 
orthographic methods of different centres? How far were these methods 
intended to represent phonetically the pronunciations their writers either 
used or heard? Was the influence of tradition stronger in the writing 
of proper names than in ordinary prose, as we might expect, and if so, 
how much allowance must be made for this process of crystallisation out 
of the ordinary flux of phonological change? It is true that Dr. Rubin’s 
material is so abundant that the broad outlines of dialectal development can 
be traced without the answers to these questions, but until we can find these 
answers, we are driven to accept as conclusive the evidence of predominant 
spellings and to infer extraneous influences as the cause of exceptions. 
The example of the exceptional form yfter (WS. efter)*, by far the 
earliest evidence of the Kentish development of y, as of &, to e, warns us 
how much we lose if we cannot sift significant from fortuitous exceptional 
forms. To say this is to do no more than recognise the inferiority of a 
vast body of material of diverse origins te a compact source of known and 
simple scribal history, but the extent of the inferiority must be borne in 


5 In fact, cemban appears as cembam. Another misprint occurs on p. 29 als for els 


in footnote 4. 
6 Twice in the will of Eadwald, Ms. Cott. Aug. ii 19, printed by Henry Sweet i Th 
Oldest English Texts, Early English Text Society O.S, 83, p. 445, oa pag ee 
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mind if we are not to be disappointed by the absence of clear dialectal 
boundaries among the conclusions Dr. Rubin is able to draw. 

These conclusions are nevertheless of great value and importance. 
_ Perhaps the most interesting finding is that medieval Sussex had two 
dialects, East and West, derived from divergent antecedent types in OE. 
The characteristics of these two dialects are summarised on pp. 224-227, 
and the most distinctive are the following tendencies (none of which can 
be formulated as a rule): 

for 2a to > @ (&); g, e: é0, &; ie, é, in the East; 

and for g (and sometimes i) to > ii; 6 (partially, and only after 1300), a; 

éa, é, i, less often é, ie; ie, i; and for rounded forms to be more common 
for OE. éo, in the West. 

The dialects of the Rapes of Lewes and Hastings differ from that of the 
rest of ESx (i.e. the Rape of Pevensey). The peculiarity of the Hastings 
dialect supports the Chronicle tradition that the Hestingas were a people 
distinct from the South Saxons. 

All students of Middle English will be grateful for Dr. Rubin’s picture 
of the dialect of medieval Sussex and many will be particularly impressed 
by the possibility of relating dialectal peculiarities of the ME. period to 
political divisions dating back to the age of the English settlements. The 
limitations of the work are rather due to deficiencies in the material as 
phonological evidence than to the author, and must be considered in relation 
to Dr. Rubin's positive achievement. 


King’s College, B. M. H. Carr. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Early Middle English Texts, edited by Bruce Dickins & 
R. M. Witson. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 1951. 335 pp. 
Illustrated, 15s. net. 


This excellent reader was planned to bridge the gap between the various 
Old English readers and K. Sisam’s Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. 
It certainly fulfils its aim; the two books together provide the student with 
full material for the study of Middle English Literature. The editors claim 
as an advantage the price, which is lower than that of the American readers, 
_ but much of this advantage is lost when we consider that the student will 
have to use Sisam as well, whereas the more expensive readers cover the 
whole Middle English period. Besides, as space had’ to be considered to 
keep the price within reasonable limits, the extracts had to be kept short, 
_-which is often to be regretted. 

Nevertheless the editors have achieved an admirable selection. They do 
not offer us a random choice. Many texts are represented, if only by a 
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few lines, and every passage is carefully chosen for its subject matter, its 
personal, artistic, social, political or philological interest. Besides the texts 
usually given in Middle English readers we find the debate of The Thrush 
and the Nightingale, A Luue-Ron, by Thomas of Hales, the beast-tale 
is represented by The Vox and the Wolf, the section of lyrical poetry 
gives all the wellknown poems and many more. 

Each passage is preceded by an excellent introduction and at the end 
of the book there are explanatory notes and a short survey of its accidence, 
phonology and orthography. The book has a chapter on the characteristics 
of Early Middle English with special reference to the various dialectal 
differences. 

Though in many respects Joseph Hall's Selections cannot be surpassed, 
the student will be grateful to the editors of this reader for the wealth 
of material that is given within such a short scope. Their scholarship ranks 
so high that we can hardly find fault with any of their statements. The 
necessity for briefness may account for ambiguities like the one on p. 159 
that 6 is represented by oa: only where it stands for the open sound, as 
in moare, lhoauerd (they give these very examples) do we find oa, never 
for the development from O.E. 6, and this is probably taken for granted. 
P. 160 (The Song of Lewes) and on various other pages dude is explained 
as derived from late O.E. forms in y. Is not dyde — except in Kentish — 
the normal O.E. form? It is astonishing that stinken ‘to smell’ is not 
recorded in NED in the transitive sense of Ancrene Riwle, 1.19, as it not 
infrequently occurs in that sense in the O.E. form gestincan, e.g. Bede 
1.135; Boethius 146.4; Blickl. Hom. 59.3, etc. Perhaps the MED by Kurath 
and Kuhn will, in course of time, furnish more examples. 

It is a pleasure to study a book like this reader, and I can recommend it 
to every student. 


Amsterdam. E. L. DEuscHLE. 


The Arts in the Middle English Romances. By M. A. Owincs. 
New York: Bookman Associates. 1952. 204 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Owings compares the representation of the fine and applied arts in the 
Middle English Romances with the historical facts as they appear from 
illuminations and other authentic records. In the first three chapters the 
author deals with Towns, Castles, Architecture and Furnishings, and from 
these chapters we gain a great deal of useful background information on 
these aspects of daily life. This is, however, merely a side issue, for what 
Mr. Owings wants to prove here is that the English romances are highly 
realistic in their treatment of the arts. ‘The circumstances and material 
concepts portrayed in literature are conditioned by those which have been 
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experienced by the writer himself. There must be a basis in fact. And 
this basis in fact is found, by the writer, in the culture of which he is a part 
and in the material surroundings through which he moves’ (p. 17). And 
thus Mr. Owings searches everywhere in the romances for realistic traits, 
and the evidence he has collected enables him to say, for instance: ‘The 
structure of the feudal castle as represented in the romances, insofar as 
it is presented, corresponds with the historical facts about castles in 
England’ (p. 8). So far, so good. There are, however, some aspects of 
Mr. Owings’ treatment of the material against which we must raise 
objections. Our first objection is connected with the words just quoted: 

insofar as it is presented’. For not all subjects receive detailed 
treatment in the romances, and Mr. Owings positively regrets this: 
‘Unfortunately the romancers did not treat spoons and salt cellars with 
the comprehensiveness of cups’ (p. 113); ‘... an emperor gave a maiden in 
marriage at the church door. MRegrettable in this instance is the romancer’s 
failure to depict the beauty of the door’ (p. 117). From an artistic point 
of view it might have proved much more regrettable and unfortunate if the 
romancer had added a wealth of realistic descriptive detail, which might 
have consisted mainly of stock phrases. Mr. Owings here gives the 
impression that to him realism is equivalent to artistic beauty. Indeed, he 
is so much occupied with realism that he suffers from a lack of perspective. 
After all, it is not strict adherence to realistic detail which makes a romance 
what it is and should be, but the element of the imagination which lifts 
the realistic every-day facts and events to the higher plane of literature. 
The presence of such imaginative details often passes by unnoticed in 
Mr. Owings’ book. A medieval castle often boasted a garden with a 
fountain: in a romance garden we also find a fountain, but constructed of 
‘white jasper, wrought richly with flowers of fine gold and azure’ (p. 81). 
A portcullis was a well-known part of the defence-system of a castle- or 
city-gate; but we wonder if a portcullis sharpened so that it becomes a 
guillotine and cuts a horse in two while the rider escapes, as it were, by 
the skin of his heels, may not be called a typical romance element (p. 66). 
The splendid sewerage system of Tzoy and the cleanness resulting from it 
may have formed a strong contrast with the dirt and filth usually to be 
found in medieval cities (p. 39). We may also wonder if glazed 
windows were really so common in medieval castles as Mr. Owings leads 
us tc expect (p. 71). None of these traits are commented upon by the 
author, but in our opinion they are typical of romance literature, because 


wonderful surroundings, strong defences, magnificent interiors and splendid 


castles all combine indirectly to enhance the greatness of the hero. 

In the final chapter the author deals with the supernatural: from mere 
heightening and embellishment to the strictly fabulous (wonderful gardens 
with gold and silver trees, robot men and animals, popular beliefs, etc.). 


From this chapter it appears that the supernatural element occurs in the 


English romances as well as in the French, although in the last three pages 
of his book the author adduces a number of cases in which the English 
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translation omits or weakens fabulous elements present in the French 
originals. This meagre evidence leads him to the conclusion that 
‘comparatively speaking, the purely romantic in the arts is not nearly so 
vitally important as the realistic’ (p. 8). In the first place, it is by no 
means certain that the English romances may all be treated alike in this 
respect, for the author does not even attempt to prove that the omission 
or weakening of ‘supernatural’ elements is a tendency of the English 
romances in general. Secondly, we cannot help feeling that this conclusion 
again demonstrates that the author is too little aware of the importance 
of the imaginative element in the romances. 

Mr. Owings draws another conclusion, namely that the English 
romances are much more realistic than the French (p. 164). This rests on 
a very slight foundation of proof. In the first three chapters the degree 
of realism in the French romances is not dealt with at all, so that a 
comparison is not possible. In the final chapter only a few cases of 
omission or weakening of the fabulous element are adduced, while it 
appears that there is, after all, a great deal of fabulous matter in the 
English romances. We cannot but feel that Mr. Owings’ concluding 
remark: ‘It is very likely that the English romancer, working without 
foreign models, would have eliminated almost entirely all reference to the 
strictly fabulous’ (p. 164) does not only remain unproven but is also quite 
beside the point. To take away the foreign models of the English romances 
would ultimately imply a complete change in medieval civilization. The 
influence from abroad, and particularly of France, upon English civilization 
was so strong that it cannot be thought away for a moment; if we were 
to do so it would mean the loss of the culture of which the romancer is 
a part. 

It is a pity that Mr. Owings should have tried to prove too much on 
evidence that is far too meagre. 


Dokkum. S. NEuUIJEN. 


An Introduction to Welsh Poetry. By Gwyn WILLIAMS. 
London: Faber and Faber. 1953. 8-vo. 271 pp.. 25/—. 


Professor Gwyn Williams has given us in his Introduction to Welsh Poetry 
a very pleasant and a very useful book. For fifteen centuries the Welsh 
bards have worked out an individual pattern of poetry that is barely known 
— or even guessed — outside Wales and outside the small group of Celtic 
scholars. Which is all the more regrettable as the subject is one of general 
importance, not only for those who make a study of the cultural history 
of Great Britain or the literary history of Western Europe, but also for 


Be 


the growing number of people who delight in modern poetry andjor are 


attracted to the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

Gwyn Williams deals with Welsh poetry ‘from the beginnings to tke 
sixteenth century.’ This is the most interesting period and, as such, one of 
amazing length, as the oldest poetic texts that have come down to us take 
us back to the end of the sixth century. 

In the last twenty-five years fundamental work has been done on the 
early poetry. It has put things on what seems to be a secure footing and 
it has given us a badly needed chronology; we cannot be grateful enough 


to Sir Ifor Williams for his investigations in these difficult matters. In 


the present book there is to be found a clear exposition of the results 
obtained, by Ifor Williams and others, without unnecessary detail but with 
copious illustrations, i.e. quotations from Welsh texts: whole poems, frag- 
ments or single stanzas, always followed by line-for-line translations into 
English. ‘This enables even the non-Celticist to get some insight into the 
intellectual virtuosity of Welsh poetical technique, especially of the growth 
of that ‘strict and elaborate system of alliteration and internal rhyme 
called cynghanedd.” 

A chapter on ‘The Position of the Poet in Welsh Society’ serves as a 
preliminary; appendixes discuss “Welsh Versification’ and “The Sources of 
Arthurian Legend.’ The main subject has been treated in seven chapters. 
A bibliography of manuscripts and printed works, instructions on the 
pronunciation of Welsh and an Index are included in the book. 

Although this Introduction to Welsh Poetry is meant for the general 
educated reader, the Celticist too finds much to appreciate. Professor 
Gwyn Williams is a real enthusiast and many of his translations are highly 
successful. This could be expected from the author of The Rent That's 
Due to Love, and it is interesting to see in the few poems that occur in 
both books, how he has kept on and worked over his translations, making 
them even more accurate and no less melodious. 

If however the Celticist finds some cause for regret — she does not want 
to sound ungrateful or censorious — it is this. The book is a good one, 
but it is by a non-professional and in some (minor) points it shows.” 


Amsterdam. MAarTJE DRAAK. 


1 The Rent That's Due to Love, A Selection of Welsh Poems translated by Gwyn 


Williams. London 1950. 

2 For ‘professionals’ the quoting of one sentence will be enough. On p. 262 (Pronunci- 
ation of Welsh) this statement occurs: ‘Ng : (9) as in the English song, but in Welsh it 
can be the first letter in a word, when g has suffered nasal mutation, as in gardd, 


fy ngardd.’ 
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A Syntax of the English Language of St. Thomas More. By 
F. Tu. Visser. The Verb. Part. I (pp. XXVI, 448; 1946), 
part II (pp. XX, 449-751; 1952). In: Materials for the Study of 
the Old English Drama ed. H. de Vocht (vol. XIX, XXIV). 


(Conclusion) 


The remaining chapters of vol. I (‘Syntactical units with one verb’) deal 
with the Infinitive, the Past Participle and the Form in -ing. It ought to 
be kept in mind that sequences of two verbal forms (e.g. I shall go, I am 
going) will be discussed later in vol. II. 

C. 6. The Infinitive (§§ 244—98) gives a detailed survey of its various 
synt. functions (as S, O, adjunct, clause-equivalent) and pays special 
attention to formal characteristics (the to- and [for ... to] types). At the 
end (§§ 294, 95) we find a clear summary of the whole complex, from which 
we learn that the use of the bare infinitive as a synt. unit has almost 
completely disappeared (except after and, rather than, but). Interesting 
rivals occur in the types ‘it is possible (to) go there’, ‘it is possible (for) a 
man to go there’, in which latter case the for-type already predominates 
(§ 248). ‘ 

Another interesting competition is that between the infinitive and the 
form in -ing (e.g. ‘to fast is better than to eat’, ‘fasting is better than 
eating’) where M. seems to make no semantic distinction, sometimes using 
the two types in juxtaposition (§ 367). Similar cases of rivalry occur in 
cases such as ‘the fear to lose the life’, ‘the fear of losing the life’ (§§ 254; 
351). And this brings me to a short remark on the semantic valence of 
the infinitive in general: we may say that the ‘infinitive’, being in its essence 
an ‘abstract noun, denotes in most cases the contents of a judgement or 
an emotive (‘Urteils-’, ‘Wunsch-inhalt’), which is especially obvious in all 
those instances where the infinitive functions as a clause-equivalent, as a 
‘condensed indirect question’ (§ 252), as an adjunct to a noun (§§ 254, 55, 
58; except the type: ‘a time to come’ where it equals an attribute). But in 
‘a desire to get before his neighbour’ (§ 252) the inf. is certainly not an 
apposition, but replaces semantically the contents of the desire (= ‘that 
he may get before his neighbour.’) In ‘to err is human’ the gr. S expresses 
the contents of a general statement: [i.e. ‘that we err (is human)']. To use 
Jespersen’s quite practical terminology, the infinitive is a ‘nexus-word’ 
whose constructive form stands nearer to that of the finite verb because 
the infinitive cannot take an article, an attributive determiner, an of-group 
etc. in contradistinction to the substantivized -ing form. 

Some problems in the sphere of the Past Participle (c.7) are interesting: 
attributive p. ps. such as ‘long lien drugges’ (imperfective type, § 303) or 
‘thys new come over booke’ (§ 306) show a remarkable freedom whereas, 
on the whole, this attributive use moves on normal lines in More. An 
outstanding trait in his language is the abundant use of absolute p. 
constructions (§§ 312; 317-22; e.g. ‘This done, he retired’). 


rps) 


The last c. of vol. I (c.8: The Form in -ing; §§ 334-87) shows, all in all, a 
similar arrangement as c. 6. The problem of rival constructions with the 
infinitive I have already mentioned. In the second part of this c. (§§ 3638- 
75) V. tries to group the -ing types in M. according to their ‘nominal’ or 
‘verbal’ (resp. mixed) character. In the former the ’s-type (‘Before the 
King’s coming hither’) is the representative one, the s-less type being quite 
quite exceptional. The ‘verbal’ sphere appears in all those cases where the 
form in -ing replaces an adverbial clause. I am rather doubtful about the 
decisive semantic difference between e.g. ‘two fighting men’ and ‘two men 
fighting together’: Is the first type attributive and ‘nominal’ [i.e. expressing 
a composite concept], the second reaily appositive and (more) verbal [i.e. 
expressing an assertion]? Is post-position of the part. such an unmistakable 
proof ?* I believe the difference to be first of all a stylistic one. 


Volume II (§§ 388-616) is concerned with syntactical units consisting 
of two verbal forms directly joined together: e.g. I) ‘I intend to go’; II) 
‘he began to read’; III) ‘I shall (will) etc. + infinitive; to be (have) + 
past p. or with the form in -ing. These examples, being representative 
sequences, show an arrangement according to the relative weight of the 
finite verbal form in the group”, and it is clear that group III will be by 
far the largest in this volume. I shall try give a survey as short as possible 
of these three groups. 

Group I ($§ 390-5) comprises verbs expressing desire, liking, attempt + 
infinitive: ‘I desire to go’; the ing-form is very rare in More in such cases, 
only to be found with ‘forbear’. Semantically the structure of these groups 
equals that of a full verb + O. 

Group II (§§ 397-410) contains all those types where the finite verb marks 
aspect (e.g. begin, cease, use) or ‘modality’ (seem, appear) or ‘fortuity’ 
(happen); V. calls these verbs ‘attendant’ verbs. We find in this section 
many interesting details concerning synonyms either disappearing or coming 
into use after M.’s time (e.g. to start, stop); we hear of the extensive 
usage of ‘to use’ in the present and past time-spheres for the expression of 
habitual action (§§ 399-401). Concerning the verbs ‘to seem’, ‘appear’, 
‘happen’ I should like to refer to Jespersen’s remarks (MEG III, 11.3 ff; 
V, 17.3, 19.3) and to add that whenever such verbs can be substituted 
by adverbs (e.g. ‘seemingly, apparently) they are not at all ‘subordinated’, 
but contain a judgement superimposed on the other. In a sentence 
such as ‘He seems to doubt’ a semantic analysis shows, as it were, two 
layers: ‘He doubts’ and ‘I am not certain’ or ‘I don’t know for certain’ 
whether [he doubts] or not. Whether ‘to come’ belongs here (§ 406) 
depends on the context; if it is an aspect-marker and not a full vb. it 
certainly fits in here. In OE we have, as far as I see, two constructions 


1 An opinion which can be traced back to Callaway (1901) and his predecessors. 

2 Instead of ‘subordination’ I should prefer to speak of the relative weight of the finite 
vb., ie. whether it contains the predicative idea as such (I ‘intend’, ‘hope’ etc. to come) 
or serves only as an aspect- or time-marker, to mention only the most typical differences. 
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for this function: a) cuman + plain inf. (cf. Beowulf 703 ff: ‘com scridan’ 
etc.) b) in AElfric (always) cuman + present part. (Hom. II, 134: ‘him 
com ridende to sum arwurda ridda’). If ‘cuman’ is a full verb and the inf. 
expresses finality we have the prepositional form (bas cyningas ... comon 
hine to frefrigenne). In this sphere of ‘attendant’ verbs More makes 
sparing use of the form in -ing (e.g. with to cease, leave, come; § 410). 

Group III falls into three form-classes: a) auxiliary + infinitive (‘I am 
to go, have to go’; ‘I do go’, ‘I shall go’ etc.) §§ 412-547; b) auxiliary + 
past part. (‘he has (is) gone; it is built’) §§ 548-603; c) auxiliary + form 
in -ing (‘I was reading’) §§ 604-616. 

Ad a) special features in the group ‘to be + infinitive’: the gradual dis- 
appearance of the type ‘it is to see’ in favour of ‘it is to be seen’ (§ 413); 
the frequency of ‘that is to come’ as an expression of futurity whereas the 
types ‘that chapter is to treat of’ or ‘he was to speak’ (implying appoint- 
ment) are still rare in More (§§ 414-16). The group ‘to have + infinitive’ 
(§§ 418-20) presents, being historically surveyed, interesting problems in 
the ‘change of meaning’: the idea of possession gets associated with that 
of duty or obligation, and the latter can completely supersede the former 
(‘I have something to do’, ‘I have to work’). 

The cluster of ‘to do + inf.’ (§§ 421-23) is the subject of A. Ellegard’s 
recent study (‘The Auxiliary Do’; Stockholm, 1953), and it seems to me 
that V.’s historical remarks (p. 507) need two corrections: change of 
meaning from the ‘causative’ to the ‘non-causative’ [resultative] function is 
psychologically possible; it belongs to the associative type of contiguity, 
a transference from ‘cause’ to ‘effect’. Historically seen, the causative type 
is more frequent in late OE texts than the periphrastic one of which we 
have hardly one undoubted instance. As to the siluation in More: 
periphrastic ‘to do’ and non-periphrastic cases go side by side in affirmative 
and negative statements, in positive questions (except subject-questions); 
on the other hand, ‘to do’ seems the rule in negative questions. 

The thorny complex of ‘shall, will + inf.’ (together with should, would; 
§§ 435-59, 460-96 resp.) has been treated in all its details (in independent 
and dependent units) and great care has been taken to differentiate the 
various functional colours of the auxiliaries. I can only mention some 
items concerning independent units: in promissive function M. uses ‘shall’ 
(will) in the Ist p., ‘shall’ in the 2nd and 3rd p. (§ 439); in predictive 
(= future) function we find ‘shall’ predominant in the 1st p., ‘shall’ or 
‘will’ in the other persons (§ 401). Many uses of ‘should’ and ‘would’ 
correspond to those of ‘shall’ and ‘will’ with the only difference in the 
time-sphere (— past). In the apodosis of a hypothetical group M.'s 
usage seems unsettled: ‘would’ is predominant in the Ist and 2nd ps., 
whereas ‘should’ and ‘would’ appear indiscriminately in the 3rd p.; in 
if-clauses (in order to express uncertainty) M. has ‘should’ in the 1st 
and 2nd ps., ‘should’ or ‘would’ in the 3rd_p. Finally, it is interesting 
to see how many synonyms M. had at his disposal for ‘will’, ‘would’ 
expressing pure volition (§ 496). 


Rf 
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From the other auxiliaries + inf. (e.g. can, may; must, ought; dare) 
I can only select one or the other problem: there are cases in M. where 
can and may seem to be synonymous, ‘may’ still having its old meani:g 
‘to be able’ which is now obsolete; but its other functions (objective 
permission, subjective possibility) are fully developed (§500ff.). Might 
in dependent clauses shows a remarkable increase (esp. after ‘lest’; § 509). 
An interesting discussion of rival synonyms for can, could tries to elucidate 
their stylistic and syntactic peculiarities (§519). The use of must for the 
past time sphere (= was obliged) is found in M. several times (§ 527). 
V. concludes this section (auxiliaries +infinitive) by giving rich lists of 
cases where two (or more) auxiliaries are joined to one full-verb form e.g. 
‘we would and wel we might be full sore ashamed’, and he is able to show 
peculiar characteristics of such syntactical condensations (§ 547). 

Ad b) This subgroup (to be, to have + past p.) yields the ‘present- 
perfect’ type: ‘he has (is) gone, and the ‘passive’ type: ‘it is made’, 
‘I am prepared’. 

As to the former, there are a good many intrans. verbs in More which 
still have the to be construction or make use of both side by side (cf. 
V.’s lists §§ 549-53). In any case the Mod. E. differentiation between e.g. 
‘he is gone’ (= result) and ‘he has gone’ (= end of action) is not yet fully 


| developed. The position of the O (e.g. ‘I have done my work’, ‘I h. my 


work done’) is not yet fixed in M.’s language (§585.) Interesting are 
V.’s remarks on the differences in the expression of the time-sphere 
(§ 588 ff.), a good example of the difficulties we find in our unsettled 
linguistic terminology when we want to discuss such semantic problems. 

Ad c) This last section gives a brilliant historical and descriptive 
survey of the three types: ‘he was in (a) hunting’; ‘he is sleeping’; ‘the book 
is binding’. 

The first, prepositional type is still to be found in More, yet the active 
construction is less numerous than the passive group (‘the book was in 
(a) making’). 

The most important pattern he is sleeping is still being discussed by 
grammarians as to its history and its functional range. V. seems to see its 
origin partly in the OE ‘beon + -ende’ type, partly in the OE ‘beon 
on huntunge’ (§ 606a); its usage in More is clearly illustrated (§§ 608 ff.), 
and we see that its range is almost restricted to verbs expressing ‘state’ or 
‘motion’ in which latter case the ‘imperfective’ aspect is hardly to be doubted. 


- But, on the whole, usage is far from being settled, and it is very difficult to 


give special reasons for many instances in More. (Cf. Raith, op cit., p. 107 ff.) 

The ‘passive’ type the book is binding is not used by M.; he has the 
prepositional pattern e.g. ‘answers are a making’. Yet V. is able to draw 
up a list of early instances (§606b) which support his opinion of direct 
continuity from OE times. 


May I be permitted to add one request for Volume III: the author would 
do well to provide the future volume with a subject index covering the 
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three volumes and uniting in this way the rich material under common 
denominators. 


Bern. O. FuNKE. 


Shakespeare's Pronunciation. By HELGE KOKERITZ. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 1953. xv +516 pp. $7.50; 48s. 


A systematic investigation of all the problems relating to Shakespeare’s 
pronunciation has never been attempted before. W. Viétor’s two-volume 
study (Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, 1906) covers only part of the ground 
and became obsolete long ago. That Professor Kékeritz was well equipped 
for his formidable task is obvious to anyone familiar with his previous 
studies of eNE and NE phonology and of Shakespearian word-play. it is 
no detraction from its merits to say that the present study is in many ways 
a synthesis of the author’s earlier researches. But it is of course much 
more than that. Materials drawn from all available sources have enabled 
the author to put his investigation on the broadest possible basis. With 
insight and learning he grapples with problems previously neglected or 
inadequately treated, and brings a wealth of information and suggestions, 
which will prove fruitful for future discussion. The result is a really 
impressive book, which is likely to be, in essentials, our final authority on 
the fascinating problems summed up in its title. 

In an excellent introduction Professor Kékeritz describes the linguistic 
situation in Elizabethan England and proceeds — pp. 17-35 — to evaluate 
four important sources of information on Shakespeare’s pronunciation: 
(1) orthoepic data, (2) spellings, (3) metre, and (4) rhymes. It will be 
seen that he sides with H.C. Wyld in attributing phonetic spellings to the 
author rather than the printer, a view that seems to be well grounded. — 
Far-reaching conclusions on the incidence of stress and on such phenomena 
as contraction, elision, and syncopation can be drawn, if it is assumed 
with the author that Shakespeare followed, on the whole, a regular metrical 
pattern. Not all students of Shakespeare's versification and language may 
be prepared to go as far as Professor Kékeritz, who does admit the existence 
of hypermetrical lines and says that ‘Rhythmical variations due to the 
skillful, artistic balancing of significant stresses and the metrical stress ... 
are stylistic rather than phonological problems’ (p. 25), but does not seriously 
consider that different stylistic effects may be achieved if a (potentially 
regular) line is scanned hypermetrically or is reduced to decasyllabic order. 
It seems an over-simplification to say that variations such as (What else 
may hap,) to time I will commit and (a theoretically possible) to time I'll 
soon commit are ‘metrical devices pure and simple’ (p. 29). No doubt 
they are, to a very gieat extent, and the author's is a heaitny reaction 
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against the idea that they truly reflect fluctuations in speech tempo. 
But failing reliable statistics which take account of the context in which 
the words occur, it seems hard to disprove that Shakespeare sometimes 
made a line scan by deliberately choosing a phrase involving (e.g.) will 
as being more dignified or emphatic than ‘Il. For the time being it may 
therefore be queried whether contraction etc. in an orthographically hyper- 
metrical line is a necessity just because such curtailment has been proved 
by the author to be in strict conformity with Elizabethan usage. (That the 
spelling is no safe guide is of course duly emphasized.) — Since rhyme 
plays a subordinate part in Shakespeare’s verse it is hard to tell how far 
he allowed traditional or otherwise imperfect rhymes. The author has 
frequently to admit this difficulty (cf., e.g., pp. 164, 186, 233, and below) 
and points out that ‘Shakespeare’s rhymes ... are not so dependable as the 
reliable phonetic spelling or the homonymic pun’ (p. 31). — It was a happy 
idea to examine the homonymic puns, which have up till now been almost 
entirely neglected as a criterion of pronunciation. The view that those 
tracked by the author ‘should be of some interest to Shakespearian scholar- 
ship in general’ (p. 66) may be wholeheartedly subscribed to. Their 
phonological value largely depends on the degree of phonetic similarity 


_ between the punning words. The author, who distinguishes between jingles 


and homonymic puns proper, is aware that border-line cases occur but holds 
that ‘Absolute identity of sound appears to be essential ... in cases of 
double-entendre’ (p. 65). He may be right, but it should be stressed, 
perhaps more strongly than is done by the author, that actors had various 
means, more or less subtle, to herald a jest. And may not the very 
uncertainty as to whether a pun was intended have been designed to tickle 
the appetites of an audience avid for ambiguity? It is perhaps just to 
say that none of the five types of evidence are absolutely safe, though their 
cumulative effect is striking enough. — The puns are listed in alphabetical 
order but are far from being treated mechanically. The analysis is clear- 
sighted and — though this may be a subjective impression — leaves. enough 
to the intelligence and imagination of the reader to sustain his interest 
through all the pages. Many commentators have indulged in guess-work 
but Professor Kékeritz adopts a sound principle for admitting a pun: it 
should stand ‘the combined test of phonology and context’ (p. 65). Hence 
he is not to blame for frequently omitting references to other scholars. 
As far as I have been able to make out, the net result of his own detective 
work is impressive (cf. p.62). — The author is no stickler for classification 
(cf. pp. 61, 67£.). Not concerned with play on senses of one word he 
nevertheless includes the type of pun arising from repetition of the same 
word in a different sense, e.g., ground— ground (p. 110), which, though 
it may be judged as a special case of homonymic word-play, does not fulfil 
the condition implicit in the statement that ‘complete identity of pronunciation 
with another word of different etymology and meaning is the sine qua 
non of the homonym’ (p. 65). He was more justified in listing form 
‘fashion’— form ‘bench’ (p. 108), since the two meanings were kept 
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separate in the pronunciation taught by some orthoepists. — Few puns 
will have escaped the author’s expert eye. Does Hiren (p;.114 f.) 
represent one of those which ‘have been weighed and found wanting 
(p. 86)? Mrs. Quickly was bound to take Pistol’s question (Have we not 
Hiren here? 2Hy4 II.IV.189; also 1, 173)* in a light sense (Hiren = 
‘harlot’). But the sense ‘iron’, sc. ‘sword’,? is strongly favoured by the 
context and may easily have presented itself to the audience — the 
(syntactically ambiguous!) question was perhaps accompanied by a slap 
on the sword or the like. At any rate this meaning is settled in retrospect 
by Pistol: before putting his sword to use he lays it down saying, 
Sweetheart, lie thou there (1. 197; Q, F), ie. the ‘iron’ was his ‘Hiren’® 
(In the light of this remark, a pun on ‘hiring’, tentatively suggested by the 
author, appears far-fetched.) The phonology makes no difficulties (cf. pp. 
222, 260 f., 308; cf. also the spellings noted s.v. Jron sb. in OED). The 
crucial passage, which is a quotation from a lost play by Peele, contains a 
‘plural of majesty’, frequently paralleled in the context. From what is 
stated in the pages cited (cf. also Word Index p. 510) it is clear that the 
author does not reckon with the sense ‘iron’. 

The phonological part (Part Three) of what is ‘basically a study 
of early NE pronunciation as reflected in Shakespeare’s works’ (p. 16) 
naturally commands the chief interest. The author asserts that some 
eNE ‘sound-changes’ which have usually been explained in terms of 
phonetic developments or sound-laws are ‘due to the abandonment of 
one pronunciation for another of different dialectal provenance’ (p. 10). 
There is nothing new or offensive in this theory. Both W. Horn* and 
E. Ekwall® envisage a dialectal development resulting in [a:] ([a:]), which 
ousted the ‘regular’ vowel [9:] in words such as calf, calm. Following up 
the ideas once expressed by O. Jespersen, H. Penzl contends, in an 
important article,* which might have been mentioned, that NE [a:] is a 
survival of eNE [a:] ([a:]). When pleading for Shakespeare’s acquaint- 
ance with [a:], the author is at considerable pains to bring his material 
to subjection. The two rhymes supposed to indicate [a:] < ME a before 
[f], [s], [0] are not conclusive. As is rightly pointed out on p. 183, 
only [a:] or [>:] should be thought of in caught her : daughter : slaughter : 
halter : after, provided of course that this multiple rhyme is perfect. 
K. Luick* suggests analogy on eNE daughter, laughter to explain dialectal 
[a:ta] (spelt arter) ‘after’. It is true that [>:] in after is reported from 


1 Quotations are from the Globe edition. 

2 Cf. or forswear to wear iron about you (TN III.IV.276); cf. also below, n. 3. 

3 The scene is a good example of intricate quibbling. Mrs. Quickly’s ensuing Put 
up your naked weapons, put up your naked weapons (1. 222; cf. also 1, 227 f.) strikes the 


same metaphor as put up your iron: you are well fleshed (TN IV.1.42), not noted by 
E. Partridge (Shakespeare's Bawdy, 1949). 


Historische neuenglische Grammatik, 1908, § 131. 

Historische neuenglische Laut- und Formenlehre (2nd ed.), 1922, § 44. 
‘Kompromissvokal’ und Lautwandel. Anglia 63, pp. 88-99. 

Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 1914-40, §513 Al. 


aA eaa 
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one NE dialect only — on the other hand, the preponderance of [a:ta] 
(as against [>:ta]) in the modern dialects may to a certain extent be due 
to levelling with [a:fta], the victorious type —, but [a:] before -It is rare, 
too (p. 183). To decide between [a:] and [»:], therefore, seems impossible. 
Granted that daft (doffed) : craft is a pure rhyme, the [a:] vindicated 
by the author (pp. 167 f., 225) may be right as to quality but not necessarily 
as to quantity. Duly emphasizing the fact that in the modern dialects 
ME or has frequently yielded [a:] ‘with no trace of [z:]’ (p. 170), he 
interprets the fairly common rhymes between ar : or (arms : storms) and 
ar : war (barred : reward) as indicating [a:]. Unless impure, these 
(traditional) rhymes may, however, signify [a]: there is no necessity to 
postulate vowel length on the basis of [9:], itself uncertain, in the pun 
horse— whores (cf. 115, 227). Though other possible cases of a: o [a] 
are not numerous (cf. p. 224), it is far-fetched to assume [vp] (< ME ajo 
before nasals) in man : on (p. 166), the more so as man : one, cited by the 
author, enters into the doggerel Jamy : penny : man : one : many (TS 
III.11.84-8) and as the ‘persistent use of o in strand’ (p. 166) would be 
naturally explained by reference to ME strénd < OE strand. Un- 
expectedly, [man] : [an] is preferred to [mpn] : [pn] in the phonetic 
transcription (p. 353). — Rhymes and spellings prove beyond reasonable 


doubt that Shakespeare lapsed into an occasional use of his Wa [a]. 


For the rest, all one can say is that they do not contradict the author’s 


_ sensible explanation of the rise of NE [a:]. 


Sound-substitution on a large scale figures also in the discussion of ME 
a, @, é. Against the traditional view (: ME é was gradually raised in eNE 
until it coalesced c. 1700 with ME @, which had changed into [i:] about 
two centuries earlier) the author sets up a theory which but for certain 
modifications is identical with that propounded by Wyld. In a south- 
eastern aréa, the author argues, ME é and é had been levelled under [e:], 
whereas ME é and 4 made common cause in non-colloquial London English 
— hence the diphthong in NE break, great, steak, yea, drain. In course 
of time, [i:] (<[e:], c. 1500) was substituted for (the conservative) [e:] 
in words containing ME é (but [e:] < ME 4, ai remained, since [i:] hailed 
from dialects which discriminated @/é from ajai). Inverted spellings and 
information drawn from the orthoepists testify to this duplicity, which 
enabled Shakespeare to rhyme and pun at will on ¢—é and on €—4, ai. — 
Strange to say the author ignores the fact that the 17th-century orthoepists 
(e.g. Hodges, Wallis, Price, Cooper) distinguish between € and é, on the 
one hand, and between é and 4 (ai), on the other. (What is said on 
p. 199 touches one side of the problem only.) If this distinction is 
explained away in terms of theoretical pronunciations or adherence to an 
artificial system, the orthoepistic evidence must be considered of doubtful 
value. Still, the author sets it high, apparently (cf. p. 17 ff.), and makes 
liberal use of the lists of homonyms printed in some spelling-books and 
grammars. Many word-pairs cited on the authority of Hodges (1643) are 
called ‘homonyms’ although they are really instances of Hodges’s words 
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‘near alike in sound’. Of those embodying ME é the following are quoted 
in this misleading fashion: say—sea (p. 143 f.), sleaves—sleeves (p. 200 
n. 4), stead—steed (p. 200 n. 6: ‘pronounced alike’), and chare —chair— 
cheer® (p. 179). What prevented Hodges (1643) from identifying 
say-—sea was no doubt the difference in quality between ME ai (4) and @ 
indicated in The English Primrose (1644),® and so on. The set chare— 
chair —cheer is quoted in support of [i:] (NE [1a]) in chair. But what 
about chare? Wyld’s statement that Cooper (1685) links meat—mate 
as pronounced alike?® is also approved (p. 175 n. 4). The identity of 
sound between the punning words may well be queried (cf. p. 198) in 
so far as they are checked against homonyms of the above type. — 
Surveying the rhymes between € and 4 (p. 198) and between € and @ 
(p. 200), it strikes one how little is actually known about Shakespeare's 
rhyming technique. The author marks some of these rhymes as accidental 
but might have extended his use of the asterisk to other cases; dream : 
queen is starred in the rhyme index but not on p. 200. The safe € : é 
rhymes are too few to warrant the assumption that ME @ was raised to 
[e:] generally in any ME dialect. — The joint evidence of spellings, 
rhymes, puns, orthoepic precept, and modern dialects seems to me to fall 
mainly into two patterns, which may be regarded as chronological 
variations of one and the same development (sc. é > [i:]: (1) & é, and 
a (ai) remained separate phonemes in eNE; é@ was finally raised to [i:] 
(c. 1700); (2) before gaining momentum, é (> [i:]) was caught up and 
checked in its movement by 4 (ai). Similar fluctuations in the development 
of 4 should be reckoned with. The 17th-century orthoepists give [e:] or 
[e:] (< 4), but the point at which @ was levelled with 4 in some dialects 
may well have been [e:]. Neither Hodges (1644) nor Wallis (1653) 
make a qualitative distinction between short and long a (< ME a, 8). 
This (false) identification seems to imply that the type of pronunciation 
they vouch for had [e:]. Cooper’s ‘a slender’ should probably be inter- 
preted as [@:].** But Gill (1621) had noticed a closer quality; the ‘Mopsae’, 
he says, pronounced capon as ‘képn, et feré kipn’? Since this is how Gill 
describes a vowel that can hardiv have been closer than [e:], I find it hard 
to adopt the view — unless in an ironical spirit — that his mit ‘meat’, liv 
‘leave’, transcribing ‘Mopsae’ pronunciations, are as good a proof as any 
that the current colloquial vowel for ME é was [i:] about 1600’ (p. 199 
n. 8). Gill seems in fact to be referring to a dialect which had levelled 


A vowel postulating ME @ is often recorded for this word in eNE. 
Professor K6keritz assigns [e:] to (Hodges’s) ME @ (p. 203). H. Kauter (Englische 
Lautlehre nach Richard Hodges’ The English Primrose (1644), 1928, § 30) proposes “‘eine 


Qualitat zwischen @ und é”. 
10 


be) 
9 


This error (sc. mate instead of mete) is pointed out in my edition of Christopher 
Cooper’s English Teacher (1687), 1953, p. xxviii n, 57, — Unfortunately Professor 
Kékeritz’s work was available too late to be taken account of in that study. 

11 Cf, the edition, quoted above, of Cooper (1687), pp. xxvii-xxx. 

12° LoaonomiaxAnglica p. 33. 
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ME 4 and é under [e:], although he was not fully aware of, or did not 
admit, a complete fusion, being hampered by the distinction made in his 
own speech between the two vowels. 

In general, however, the author is to be commended for his careful sifting 
and painstaking analysis of the material. The textual reconstruction 
attempted on pp. 343-68 is therefore probably as near the mark as one can 
ever hope to get. Due regard is paid in foot-notes to double and triple 
pronunciations, and there is not a single detail of transcription that has not 
been pondered. Naturally the author falls back on his own achievements 
in the fields of research concerned, and only rarely does this attitude prove 
insufficient. His reference to ‘the Kentish (or southeastern) diphthong 
ie < éa’ (p. 201) is not geographically accurate.™ 

In three appendixes a catalogue is given of syncopated words, words 
stressed on the first syllable, words stressed on the second syllable, and 
rhymes. These lists enhance the value of the book as a reference work 
and prove little remunerative to the fault-finder thanks to the care that must 
have been bestowed on proof-reading and on the checking of references. 
I have noted minor corrigenda on pp. 20 (1. 32), 57 (1. 2: Harrington's 
should be Harington’s), and 201 (1. 13). — The typography deserves 
high praise. 

_ Despite its scholarly qualities this book should appeal also to the 
common reader. Its style has a pleasant touch of individuality: suggestive, 
spirited, at times bold, it is not out of keeping with the ideas it clothes. 


Lund. BERTIL SUNDBY. 


King Lear. Edited by KENNETH Muir. (The Arden Shake- 
speare. General Editor: Una Ellis-Fermor.) London: Methuen. 
1952. ixiv + 256 pp. 18s. net. 


Perhaps the best way to give an idea of Professor Muir's revised edition 
of King Lear is to quote the description on the wrapper. [t tells us that 
recent textual studies have shown that the First Folio must be the basis 
of a modern edition, and that this has meant the expulsion of many Quarto 
readings from the original Arden text. It also says that the new introduction 
provides a more exact dating of the play and a more detailed discussion 
of Shakespeare's treatment of his sources, as well as an interpretation of 
the play in the light of modern criticism. It draws attention to the 
Appendix, in which are printed extracts from Holinshed, Arcadia, The 


13 Cf. J. K. Wallenberg, The Vocabulary of Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, 1923, 
pp. 305-9, B. Sundby, The Dialect and Provenance of the Middle English Poem “The Owl 
and the Nightingale’, 1950, pp. 152-6. 
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Mirror for Magistrates, King Leir, and other sources. Lastly it expresses 
a hope that the notes will give the general reader, as well as the student, 
a fuller understanding of the play than those of any previous edition. 

There is no doubt that Professor Muir's edition marks an improvement 
on its predecessor, which after more than half a century had inevitably 
become out of date. ‘The Introduction gives evidence of sound scholarship 
and critical sensibility, and the Notes are, on the whole, both full and 
enlightening. The account of the sources of the play forms no mere 
enumeration, but serves (in the Editor’s words) ‘to throw some light on 
Shakespeare’s method of creating a unity from heterogeneous materials.’ 
Keats’s dictum that ‘the excellence of every art is in its intensity’, and that 
this is exemplified throughout in King Lear, is rightly endorsed; Bradley's 
objections to the play as drama are happily met by the remark that 
‘Bradley, with all his critical insight, missed something in his ideal theatre 
of the mind, that his valet might have got in the gallery of the Lyceum 
theatre.’ On the ideological level, such statements as ‘the praise of order 
and the analysis of Authority may be regarded as the thesis and antithesis 
of the Shakespearian dialectic,’ and: ‘Shakespeare goes back to a pre- 
Christian world and builds up from the nature of man himself, and not 
from revealed religion, those same moral and religious ideas that were being 
undermined’ — are worth consideration. One misses a paragraph on the 
qualities of the verse. 

Among much that is admirable, however, there are a number of imper- 
fections. Professor Muir's text is disfigured by several misprints: a super- 
fluous comma in Good, my Liege (1.i.120); Craig’s poise. (1.i.120) replaced 
by the F reading prize, but his erronecus period for a comma retained; /f, 
with capital J, as the second word of 1.ii.84; an unnecessary (or displaced) 
comma after When (u.ii.119); every instead of ever (1.iii.8); thee for they 
(u.iv.103); another incorrect comma in Good, sir (u.iv.183); scuh for such 
(m1.ii.46); Gluo. for Glou. (1v.i.31); sometimes for sometime in Iv.iii. 40 (but 
the note runs ‘sometime] sometimes’!); Craig’s misprint Art (for Are) 
retained in v.i.31; therein for there in (v.iii.208). Mistakes also occur in the 
textual and explanatory notes. Thus at 1.i.11 the Folio has too’t, not to’t; 
at 1.i.17 heart-strooke, not heart-struck. Errors in the footnotes are too 
numerous fo list: her's for hers (p. 8), 109 for 103 (p. 30), Turylgod for 
Turlygod (p. 81), Robert Grave's poem for Graves’ (p. 90), won for own 
(p. 129), th for sh (p. 141), Parrett for Perrett (p. 165), Fr. ca, ca! for 
ga, ga! (p. 183), 43-4 for 53-4 (p. 191), Whom for Who (p. 209), may 
serve as specimens. Nor are all the errors merely typographical. At 


* It should be remembered, though, that Bradley frequented the real theatre as well, cf. 


his notes on the final scene of K. L.: ‘I speak from experience. I have seen the passage 
acted thus, “..all the actors I have heard...’ 

2 There are misprints in the Introduction and the Appendices as well, such as 
Neophilogus (twice), Mark Van Doran for Doren, priute for priuafe in the passage from 


The Faerie Queene, must for much in that from Arcadia, and several mislinings in the 
extracts from Harsnett. 
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11.216 the text reads: Most best, most dearest; the note: ‘The best, the 
dearest] This, the F reading, may be a sophistication, but as the Q reading 
is not demonstrably better there is no good reason for adopiing it.’ But 
the Q reading is in the text! — The note to m.iv.14 reads: ‘beats] a 
quibble: (a) throbs, think laboriously. Cf. Temp. 1.ii.176, (b) rage, as of 
a tempest. This does not make sense Craig's nute did. — The note to 
i.iv.115 begins: ‘Edgar does not know that he is speaking of his father’, 
but in the text it is the Fool, not Edgar, who is speaking. 

Part of the programme announced on the wrapper is an interpretation of 
the play in the light of modern criticism. This is excellent, so long as 
the criticism is worth while. Too much attention is paid, however, to the 
utterances of a host of minor critics, some of whose opinions, moreover, 
- are cited only to be rejected. ‘“Sargeaunt, N.Q., 27 March 1909, suggests 
unnecessarily that we should read Duke's’ (for dukes) (p. 21). — 
‘Empson, op. cit. p. 128, comments: “a curious remark that seems to imply 
previous renunciations.’’ This is to consider too curiously.’ (p. 23). — 
‘E. A. Armstrong, Shakespeare’s Imagination, pp. 57—65, shows that the 
goose often appears as part of a chain of ideas, ... But the allusion to 
the Winchester goose was probably unconscious, and is not likely to have 
been noticed by an audience.’ (p. 74). — ‘Mr. F. Kermode calls my attention 
to the pothering pole used in Herefordshire for knocking down cider 
apples ... This, however, is improbable.’ (p. 109)..— And so on, and so 
forth. Such superfluities surely do not give the student (let alone the 
general reader) ‘a fuller understanding of the play than [the notes] of 
any previous edition.’ 

One wonders whether the General Editor should not take some of the 
blame for these and similar blemishes. It is stated in the General Preface 
that ‘each editor’s text must now be his individual concern’? but one 
gets an impression that proof-reading and annotation are his individual 
concerns as well. That, however, seems hardly the best way to produce 
a Shakespeare edition of lasting value.‘ 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


An Introduction to Eighteenth-Century Drama, 1700-1780. 
By Frepericx S. Boas. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1953. 
viii + 365 pp. 25/— net. 


This is a companion volume to the same author's Introduction to Tudor 
Drama and Introduction to Stuart Drama, and its concern is exclusively 


3 For criticism of the New Arden text of King Lear, see Shakespeare Survey 7 (1954) 


149-150. 
4 Some of the linguistic notes show clearly that they were not written by a linguist; see, 


e.g., those on 1V. vi. 188 and v. iii. 17. — E. A. Abbott's Shakespeare Grammar of 1869 
is cited as the only authority. 
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with plays and playwrights. No attention has been given to theatrical 
history as such, not because Dr. Boas considers that side of the subject 
unimportant, but first because it has already been done in fair detail by 
others, and secondly because it falls outside his immediate sphere of 
interest. Dramatic theory and criticism are likewise excluded, as is also 
the fate of the work of earlier dramatists upon the eighteenth-century 
stage except in so far as it may happen to impinge upon his chosen 
subjects. In short, Dr. Boas does not seek to give a complete picture of 
the many-sided' and varied dramatic activity during the eighty years 
covered by his book, but rather, through a study of twenty-six significant 
dramatists, all of whom were popular in their day, to distinguish the 
various types of plays that were produced, to account for their appeal and 
their popularity, and to trace out the main line (or lines) of development 
from the death of Dryden and the retirement of Congreve to the rise of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, with whom he deals in his last chapter. 

The eighteenth century was prolific in dramatists of one kind and 
another, but, if we except some half-dozen, even the more important of 
them are all but unknown save to the specialist in the period, and most of 
their plays are not easily accessible. Dr. Boas has therefore thought it 
advisable to give an outline of the plots of most of them. It is true 
enough, as he remarks, that without this any critical comment would have 
been pointless and unintelligible to the reader, but unfortunately it does 
take up rather a large part of the book; and so many of them are very 
much of a type. Still, Dr. Boas has succeeded in establishing his main 
points: that the first three quarters of the eighteenth century was 
characterised by a much greater dramatic vitality than is generally 
supposed; that a clear line of development is discernible; that the English 
drama of the period was influenced fairly deeply not only on the side of 
subject-matter but also on that of technique by the playwrights of 
Continental countries, more especially by those of France, Spain and Italy; 
and finally that, despite this fact, it expressed in one way or another the 
national temper of the time and the movements of thought and sentiment 
in other fields of life, though, ironically enough, so many of the dramatists 
were not English, but Irishmen who had chosen England as the country 
of their adoption. 

As the title suggests, the book is intended as an introduction to the 
subject for the person whose reading in the drama of the period has not 
gone far beyond the works of the well-known writers like Farquhar, Gay, 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. Consequently notes are reduced to a minimum 
and there are not many references to recent studies of the writers and 
movements concerned, but what there are is adequate to the purpose. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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W. Worpswortu | S. T. Coreripce: Lyrical Ballads (1798). 
Historisch-kritisch hrsg. mit Einl. u. Anm. von F. W. Scuutze. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1952. X + 2008S. 


In view of the importance of the Lyrical Ballads for the student of English 
literature a dependable annotated re-issue of that famous programmatic 
collection has long been imperative. The previous editions of the L. B. 
date back several decades, and have been out of print for a long time, 
quite apart from the fact that none of them fulfilled the conditions that 
are of necessity imposed on a historical-critical text. 

Dr. Schulze’s edition meets the exigency very satisfactorily. He has 
conscientiously examined the original and subsequent readings of the 
poems, and his notes compare favourably with those of two former editors, 
Thomas Hutchinson’s (1907) and Harold Littledale’s (1911). (The first 
re-issue of the L. B. by Dowden, 1890, 1891, was not supplemented by 
a commentary.) Hutchinson’s enumeration of the textual variants is by 
no means thorough, while his comments are interpretative rather than 
factual. Littledale’s edition falls altogether short of the informative 
standard a serious student of the English romantic movement will wish for. 

Dr. Schulze’s rendering of the textual changes later than 1798 is most 
accurate, and his introductory remarks to each poem are invariably 
complemented by extracts from relevant passages taken from the Bio- 
gtaphia Literaria or the Fenwick notes. Unfortunately he seems to have 
had no access to the Selincourt/Darbishire edition of Wordsworth’s poems, 
and was thus unable to take the MSS variants into account. One of the 
changes subsequent to the original edition seems to have escaped his 
notice: In ‘Lines upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree’ Wordsworth interpolated, 
in the version of 1800, a line which is certainly important enough to 
warrant inclusion among the annotations; it reads (after 1. 34): “When 
nature had subdued him to herself.’ 

In one of the notes to “The Ancient Mariner’ Dr. Schulze lays himself 
open to criticism by not being explicit enough. On p. 38 he mentions 
contemporary ridicule of two archaic words Coleridge used in Il. 60 and 
83, but omits to explain that both words (swound, weft) are etymologically 
quite correct, and that Coleridge therefore reinstated one of them in 
1817, after he had first dropped them in 1800. Coleridge was after all 
not such a bad scholar as this incomplete note seems to suggest! — One 
might also wish that Dr. Schulze had made use of the correspondence 
between John Wilscn and Wordsworth (1802) about the rather contro- 
versial ‘Idiot Boy’. There Wordsworth states his conception of human 
nature weightily in order to justify the poem. The edition is prefaced by 
a short introduction, which gives above all a convenient summary of 
biographical facts about the Bristol circle and about the outward events 
relating to the composition of the L. B. 

It is hard to find any justification for the appendix which contains, 
besides certain poems originally connected with the body of the ballads, 
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two burlesque poems by James Smith and Thomas Love Peacock. If Dr. 
Schuize takes an interest in the impact produced by the L. B. on the 
satirical wits of the age he could easily have accumulated a separate 
volume twice the size of the L. B., but in the context of this edition the 
two poems are definitely out of place. Surely that space could have been 
put to better use by citing relevant passages from the prefaces of 1800 
and later. 

Finally I should like to direct the editor's attention to a misprint on 
p. 75, 1. 24 (‘Poet, pho’ instead of ‘Poet, who’). 


Basel. Hans SCHNYDER. 


Sir Max Beerbohm, Man and Writer. By J. G. Rizewaip. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1953. xxxii + 369 pp. Cloth, fl. 27.50. 


This is the first attempt up to date at a comprehensive study of Max 
Beerbohm; and it does its work so well, that no second attempt is ever 
likely. to be needed. The book includes a brief biography, a sketch of 
Beerbohm’s personality, a critical analysis of his writings, and an 
exhaustive bibliography. The subject of the study has given his blessing 
to the enterprise, and so far from refusing to co-operate (as he did when 
informed of a similar project in 1921), he has written a very characteristic 
Prefatory Letter, and embellished the book with a hitherto-unpublished 
caricature of himself. 

According to Beerbohm, his life has been without a single point of 
general interest’; and certainly it does not seem to have been remarkable 
for sensational incident. Nevertheless, the biographical section makes 
extremely good reading, partly because it contains so many curious pieces 
of information (e.g. that Beerbohm as a child had a passion for policemen, 
or that he once received a social call from Mussolini); and partly because, 
like the rest of the book, it is full of amusing obiter dicta (e.g. ‘My delight 
in having been at Charterhouse was far greater than had been my delight 
in being there.’). 

In the section on Beerbohm's personality, Dr. Riewald has adopted the 
plan of making the artist paint his own portrait. The advantages of the 
method are obvious, especially when the artist in question has a talent for 
self-revealing epigram. A possible disadvantage is that many such 
epigrams are deliberately caricatural, and should not be taken literally; 
but Dr Riewald meets this objection by pointing out that even the ‘self- 
revelation’ which is clearly hyperbolic may still correspond with some 
inner reality, and that self-ridicule is seldom directed at traits which are 
wholly unconnected with one’s actual personality. Besides, there is always 
the safeguard of external evidence, and Dr. Riewald uses it wherever he can. 
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After justifying his method, he proceeds to examine various facets of 
Beerbohm’s apparent personality, under the headings of ‘The Dandy’, ‘The 
Aristocrat’, “The Escapist’, “The Student of Human Nature’, “The Critic 
of Life’; and ends the section with three paragraphs on Beerbohm's 
‘Development’ — a subject almost as intractable, by the way, as ‘Keats's 
old age’ or ‘Milton’s sense of humour’. The whole of this section, as well 
as the biographical one, is irradiated with Beerbohm’s peculiar wit; for the 
quotations have been very skilfully chosen, and are usually as entertaining 
in themselves, as they are significant in their context. For instance, two 
remarks suffice to give a clear impression of his attitude to politics: ‘The 
only feeling that our Colonies inspire in me is a determination not to visit 
them’, and, apropos of the rising power of Labour, ‘I feel like a man who 
knows that very soon he will have to undergo a vital oper. ion at the 
hands ot a wholly unqualified surgeon who dislikes him personally.’ 

The longest section in the book deals with Beerbohm as a writer. His 
essays, fantasies, parodies, and criticism are studied in great detail, and 
the section concludes with an analysis of his style. With reference to 
this part of Dr Riewald’s work, Beerbohm wrote: ‘I marvel at your 
multiscience. You know very much more about my writings than I 
could ever have remembered.’ Certainly there are no sins of omission in 
this portion of the book: the only possible complaint is that too much is 
included. Interesting as it is, the long comparison between Montaigne 
and Sir Thomas Browne seems hardly necessary in a study of Max 
Beerbohm. Similarly, in the discussion of Beerbohm’s style, there was 
surely no need to spend five pages on a leisurely enumeration of all the 
peculiar words that he used; or to spend one page in pointing out, with 
a wealth of illustrations, that Beerbohm was fond of hyperbole. 

Indeed, there is something a little naive in Dr Riewald’s whole method 
of analysing style; for all he does is accumulate quotations under such 
headings as ‘Alliteration’, ‘Simile’, ‘Metaphor’, and leave it at that. 
However, if this chapter does not contain much penetrating criticism, it 
serves as an excellent short anthology of Beerbohm’s wit; and no chapter 
can be called superfluous, which draws attention to sentences like this: 
‘He had a chin on which a number of hairs weakly curled and clustered tq 
cover its retreat’. 

Dr Riewald's own style, though somewhat verbose at times, has 
considerable charm, and has enabled him to produce a book which 
combines ‘multiscience’ with a degree of readability that is seldom found 
in works of scholarship. The one exceptional lapse which follows was 
doubtless intended by the author’s unconscious to prove the general rule 
of his stylistic excellence: ‘If Thackeray’s essay sparkles with lambent 
humour, Lamb's mostly glows with a quiet, constant warmth’. 


London. PauL TuRNER. 
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The T. S. Eliot Myth. By Rossett Hope Rossins. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1951. 226 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Robbins’ purpose is ‘to disentangle the actual Eliot, a poet of minor 
achievement, emotionally sterile and with a mind coarsened by snobbery 
and constricted by bigotry, from the myth which has exalted him into a 
great poet and an advanced cultural leader’, and to ‘explore some of the 
factors that went into the making of the myth and go into its continuing 
nurture.’ (p. 179.) 

It should be clear from the quotation that the author does not intend to 
offer us a critical analysis of Eliot’s poetry. He deals at length with 
Eliot’s prose-writings and assembles a large number of quotations, — 
some of which might read differently if given in their contexts, — to show 
that this ‘cultural leader’’s views on life are ‘unashamedly reactionary, 
if not fasciscent’ and ‘derive from an obvious hatred of people’ (p. 23). 
Dr Robbins sums up Eliot’s philosophy in one word: Anti-Humanism. 
He may be right when he claims that ‘no writer with such a limited range 
of sympathies can manifest that universal insight into and concern with all 
types of humanity which characterize the greatest’ (p. 78), yet the statement 
that Eliot ‘counterfeits a world of his own, and tries to pass it off as the 
genuine thing’ (p. 78) needs to be substantiated. It is not enough to 
quote verses from the plays, — again without any reference to the context 
— to illustrate Eliot’s ‘highfalutin trick of asserting ignorance as a form 
of holy innocence to suggest profound spiritual depths to the cowed 
reader’ (p. 148); and it is misleading to deal so summarily with the three 
plays as to suggest that their ‘obscurity’ is all of one kind. Dr Robbins 
hardly considers the poems, except to express disapproval of the later 
poetry, because it makes use of Catholic symbols which, he says, very 
few readers can be expected to grasp. It may be true that for a large 
number of West Europeans the Christian tradition is as good as forgotten, 
but one is a little surprised not to hear Dr Robbins demur at the fertility 
symbolism of The Waste Land. Are we more conversant with the 
death of Adonis than with the Dark Night of the Soul? Are the 
Atonement and the Mystery of the Cross more remote from us than the 
fertility cults of the Phoenician sailors? Clearly Dr Robbins’ objection 
is to the religious trend of Eliot’s later poetry. His position is not so 
different from that of church-going people who praise Eliot’s later verse 
merely because it is religious. He, like them, does not begin to consider 
the poetry. 

From Dr Robbins’ last chapter it would appear that the Eliot myth was 
created by a band of counter-revolutionaries, the Southern Agrarians, with 
whom the New Critics joined in a dark conspiracy to banish democratic 
sentiments and to pervert the liberal imagination. Yet Dr Robbins is so 
bent on misrepresenting what these critics try to do, his reading of them 
is so perverse, that his last chapter sounds like a political tract. 

Even those who, like Dr Robbins, do not share Eliot’s religious beliefs 
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and who find his social and political views untenable, will hardly be 
convinced that because a man is ‘reactionary’ he cannot write good poetry. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, February 1955 


82. There is supposed to exist a certain connexion between the syntactic 
character of adjective clauses and the words introducing them, in so far 
that, in order to explain the fact that some of them open with who or which 
and others with that, we are told they must be distinguished as restrictive 
or continuative, that only occurring in the former type. This distinction, 
however real it may be, is useless for the purpose claimed. For one thing, 
the statement is not true. This parallelism between form and meaning does 
not exist; there are undoubtedly continuative clauses introduced by that, 
as illustrated by our quotations. Besides, even if the statement were correct, 
it would leave us just where we were before, for restrictive clauses also 
open with who and which (the man who told me knew it for a fact; that 
was the idea which occurred to me). ‘The use of that consequently; can 
in no way be due to, or a concomitant of, the restrictive character of the 
clause it opens. And lastly, the opposition restrictive : continuative is not 
exhaustive. There is a third kind of clause, formally resembling the 
continuative type in that they have a break before them preceded by a 
falling intonation, but which are adjectival in form only, their meaning 
being adverbial. Thus in 


Tatham, that the doctor thinks such a genius, does all his constering from cribs. Shaw, 
Cashel Byron's Profession, p. 7. 


the meaning of the sub-clause is concessive (for all that the doctor thinks 
him ... etc.). The fact that such semi-adverbial clauses, as they have been 
termed, may be introduced by who, which and that, robs the opposition 
restrictive : continuative of whatever value it may have for the determination 
of the opening word. 

If, in spite of all this, it is necessary to retain the distinction in grammar, 
it is because it runs parallel with another difference: non-introduced 
attributive clauses are always restrictive, and which is only found to refer 
to a whole preceding sentence in clauses of the continuative type. 

Now to turn to the sentences quoted. The reason why these continuative 
clauses are introduced by that will be clear when we realize that the only 


1 For a different view, see Zandvoort, A Handbook of English Grammar, § 624. 
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alternative would, of course, be which. But the use of this pronoun is 
open to the objection that it might suggest a different meaning from the 
one the authors intended. For, since the clauses belong to the continuative 
type, which might be taken to refer to the whole preceding statement and, 
consequently, give rise to the mistaken idea that the authors meant (1) the 
fact that the U.S.A. have a system of their own, presidential government, 
(2) the fact that the trousers had taken upon themselves an accumulation 
of fluff, and (3) the fact that he loved above all things the strange magic 
of his own senses. That, on the other hand, always refers to a word 
when used to open clauses of this type, and can only be interpreted in the 
sense the authors intended: a system.., that; fluff, that and his own 
senses, that. ' 

It is noteworthy, incidentally, that the word in cases like these is [det], 
weak-stressed to be sure, but without vowel-reduction. The form [deat] 
is not used after pauses. 

Dr. Wood, while subscribing to the view expressed above, points out 
a remarkable use of that to open non-restrictive clauses referring to a 
personal proper name, which case he discussed in English Language 
Teaching for Autumn 1952. 


George Lear, that never let a bye, 

And Richard Nyren, grave and gay, 
Tom Sueter, too, the ladies’ pet, 
Brown, that would bravest hearts affray. 


Andrew Lang, A Ballade of Dead Cricketers. 


He observes that these clauses, although continuative in the generally 
accepted sense of the term, specify one particular characteristic of the 
person in question and ask us to consider him only from that point of view. 
The idea being represented as essential for the proper appreciation of the 
person's character, the need is felt for a word that will bind the clauses more 
closely to the head-word and make them less parenthetic than who would 
do in a continuative clause. The point, we think, is well made. There is no 
doubt that continuative clauses opening with who and which are not really 
subordinate to the idea expressed by the main clause or to their leading 
member; they rather give further information about it, which from a logical 
point of view might just as well be contained in an independent sentence, 
so that their meaning is rather loosely connected with that of the main clause. 

Dr. Wood's explanation may also hold good for the sentence from Shaw 
quoted above, which has often puzzled grammarians. Or is that depreciatory 
here? (there evidently was no love lost between the speaker and Tatham). 
An emotional sense, endearment in this case, might perhaps also attach 
to the use of that in 


Jim himself, Jim, that I hadn't seen for over a month. W. Pett Ridge, Nine to Six-Thirty, 
p: 79: 


Or is that in both cases due to a wish to avoid an impossible whom? Who 
said that English is such an easy language? 
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83. Grammarians tell us that we usually find that after a leading member 
— they will miscall it an ‘antecedent’? — qualified by a superlative, by 
any or only, or when it is neuter all, neuter some, neuter determinative 
those and the rest of the cases with which readers of this Journal may be 
presumed to be familiar, hence in sentences like Shakespeare is the greatest 
dramatist that England has produced; He’s the only member of the family 
that is to be trusted; All that has happened is this; I’ve not been able to 
answer all the letters; there are some that must be held over; Throw away 
those that have been spoilt. Such tabulations of heterogenous facts are, 
of course, the indispensable prerequisite for all grammatical discussion: one 
cannot reason without facts. But they explain nothing. They only 
become intelligible in the light of Sweet's remark in N.E.Gr. § 2138 that 
clauses with who and which individualize and single out their leading member, 
while those with that classify it. This should not be taken to mean, of 
course, that the classifying sense of the clause is always the factor 
determining the use of that, nor that it is the only one — there are others — 
but the principle laid down by Sweet points out a distinction of whose 
reality and justice we can repeatedly convince ourselves. If then in all the 
cases enumerated just now we find that, it is because in all of them the 
clause has a classifying sense and imparts a perceptibly determinative 
flavour to the pronoun qualifying or constituting the leading member. If, 
however, the clause has no such classifying meaning, but is meant to 
individualize or specify, who and which are by no means impossible. Our 
quotation supplies a case in point. Here who is due to the fact that the 
author was not thinking of artists as a class, but of particular individuals, 
people he could have named if necessary. Or, as Dr. Wood puts it: 
“That refers to the artists as artists, who as persons. As the sentence 
stands it means “I have known only a few artists who are personally 
delightful, and they, as it happens, were bad artists.” But change who 
to that and it would mean “In my experience enly bad artists are delightful”.’ 


84. The reasons why which is the only w-<rd possible here can, again, 
be inferred from a consideration of the implications that might or would 
attend the use of the theoretically available alternatives. Who would 
be taken to refer to a person and impart an identifying sense to the clause, 
whereas it is descriptive in meaning and refers to the occupation of the 
man. That is unsuitable here because, being preceded by a pause and 
its form consequently being [-det], it might be taken for the demonstrative 
pronoun. If, to mention the last possibility, the clause were non-introduced 
(actually an impossibility, for it is continuative), there would be nothing 
to mark it as a sub-clause; it would probably be taken for a parenthetic 


sentence. 


- 


2 The term ‘antecedent’ naturally goes with ‘relative pronoun’, and there are decisive 
reasons to consider that, as used to open adjective clauses, a conjunction; syntactically the 
the word in no way resembles German das or Dutch daf; it is more like Scandinavian som. 


So 


The positive factor is, of course, that hay-trusser does not denote a 
person, but an occupation, that is a quality of a person. Dr. Wood cites 
a parallel case: If I were a millionaire, which I am not ... and adds an 
illuminating remark, which puts the correctness of this interpretation beyond 
doubt: ‘If the writer had framed his sentence so as to use a parenthesis 
introduced by for, instead of a clause with a relative, he would have had 
to use this, not he: The hay-trusser — for this he obviously was...’ 

Dr. Wood goes on to say: ‘It is perhaps worth noticing that even a 
personal name can be followed by which as a relative: If I were the Aga 
Khan, which I am not ..., but here the interpretation is not quite the same, 
for the parenthetic form with the co-ordinating conjunction would be 
but I am not he, not I am not this. In this kind of sentence, I think, which 
is used because it refers back not to the person in yuestion, but to the notion 
stated in the previous clause, i.e. the notion of ‘being the Aga Khan’. 


The Comments on Points 85 and 86 must be held over till the next 
number. 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 


Brief Mention 


Shakespeare. By C. J. Sisson. (Writers and Their Work: 
No. 58.) Published for The British Council and The National 
Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. London: 1955. 50 pp. 
2/— net. 


This booklet tells us more about the history of Shakespeare criticism and scholarship 


(what Prof. Sisson calls ‘Shakespeareology’) than about Shakespeare himself. As an 
introduction to this secondary literature, however, it is very valuable, as is the Select 
Bibliography contributed by J. R. Brown. Prof. Sisson’s summaries of the views of such 
scholars as Bradley, Stoll, Schiicking are little masterpieces of condensation. His survey 
of current Shakespeare ‘interpretation’ as practised by Wilson Knight and others is lucid 
and to the point, though ‘Poetry, Eliot argues, is to be interpreted as metaphysics inter- 
preting the universe’ suffers from over-compression. Muir’s Macbeth, not David's Love’s 
Labour's Lost, was the first play to appear in the New Arden edition. That Roy Walker's 
fantastic exegeses (Duncan and the slaughtered grooms = Christ and the two thieves) 
seem to be taken seriously by English students is a source of puzzlement to their 
continental colleagues. In the Bibliography his books on Hamlet and Macbeth could 
well have been spared for, e.g., D. A. Traversi's Approach to Shakespeare (1938). — Z. 
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The Intonation of Tag Questions in English 


Tag question * is one of the names given to that type of interrogative clause, 
consisting of an accented anomalous finite plus an unstressed pronoun, 
which follows and is modelled upon some non-interrogative clause, usually 

a statement, and thereby asks a question about it. E.g. It’s delightful, 
isn't it? You're coming, aren't you? You'd like it, would you? I’m 
not good enough, arent I? This construction has also been called 
appended question? and disjunctive question*®, and it has received the 
attention of many learned grammarians. In the main they have done it 
rather less than justice by failing to take account of the intonation features 
which it displays; Palmer is a notable exception® but even he has not, in 
our submission, realised to the full the flexibility of the combination of 
declaratory and interrogative clauses. Nor have the phoneticians who 
have concerned themselves with English intonation thrown much more 
light on the subject; and yet the construction is a common one, and an 
accurate account of its various forms is of more than merely theoretical 
interest. I have heard a foreign learner say, with the thermometer at 80 
in the shade: It’s ‘hot, ,isn’t it? Such an intonation pattern makes the 
utterance faintly ludicrous, and some basis for guidance is clearly required 
if pitfalls of this kind are to be avoided. 

It is the purpose of the present paper, therefore, to remedy a small defect 
by setting out the pitch patterns associated with both the declaratory and 
the interrogative clauses in tag questions, and commenting on the conno- 
tations which the various patterns convey. We shall deal separately with 
the two distinct types of tag question, that in which the question clause 
is negative if the preceding clause is positive and vice versa, and the less 
common type where both clauses are positive or both negative. There 
has been a large measure of agreement in attaching the name confirmative 
to the first of these types, whilst the second has been variously called 
commentative, sympathetic or responsive. It will be shown in the course 
of this paper that such labels are not entirely suitable, and we shall 
therefore use neutral terms based upon considerations of form. For the 
first type (positive/negative or negativelpositive) the term reversed is used, 
and for the second (positive/positive or negative/negative) the term direct. 
It is preferable to treat the two types separately because the intonation 
possibilities are different in the two cases. A third section will be devoted 
to the tag question following an imperative, a very common collocation 


1 Cf. Jespersen: M.E.G. V. 25. 1. 

2 Kruisinga: Handbook of Present Day English, § 425. 

3H. E. Palmer: Grammar of Spoken English, § 583. 

4 The most helpful account I have so far seen is in W. S. Allen: Living English Speech, 


London, 1954, p. 97 ff. 
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which has largely escaped specific written mention, and where the 
possibilities, both intonational and verbal, are again different. No account 
has been taken here of the independent question form used in response 
to another speaker's statement, nor have we concerned ourselves with 
the alternative forms discussed in an earlier number of this journal.° 


1. Statement + reversed tag question. 
a) Falling statement, falling question. 


The second fall in this sequence — that on the anomalous finite — is 
most commonly from a pitch no higher than that from which the first fall 
starts. In my own speech, if the first fall is a relatively high one then the 
second fall invariably starts a tone or so lower, but if the first fall is a 
relatively low one, then the second starts from about the same pitch. 
Another feature of this pattern is that the second of two relatively high 
falls not only begins lower than the first, but also ends lower; in other 
words the first fall does not reach a pitch so low as does the second. E.g.: 


You never know, do you? You never know, do you? 


or Yay Ne — 7. 


° > \ ° 


If a rising-falling tone is used in the first clause the same tone will appear 
in the second, but the falling portion of the tone will behave in just the 
same way as the straight falling tone. E.g.: 


It’s a lovely one, isn't it? 


According to Palmer this pattern challenges refutation of a statement, 
and indeed this is often so, but not by any means exclusively; in my view, 
this is the pattern which might properly be called confirmative, since the 
effect is of an invitation to confirm the speaker's positive assertion; there 
is no room in the speaker’s mind for the contrary opinion, and any other 
answer than a confirmatory one would come as a considerable surprise. 
If the second of the two falls starts from a higher pitch than the first 
the situation is somewhat changed; the effect then is of a disjunction 
between the two elements, as if, after the assertion, the matter were being 
reopened in order to insist on confirmation. The context which comes 
most readily to mind is that in which the tag question is an appeal to a 
third party for confirmation of a statement made to a second party. The 
disjunction is often underlined by the occurrence of a pause before the 
tag question, but the presence of a pause is not essential: the disjunction 
can be conveyed by the intonation pattern alone. To be sure, the presence 
of a pause even when the first fall is from a higher pitch than the second 
will ensure a separation of the two components, but in this event the first 
fall will reach a pitch as low as that reached by the second. A reasonable 


5 P. A. Erades: EB. S. 25, 1943, pp. 41-5. 
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comparison may be made with the written forms, in which a comma may 
be said to represent a close connection of the elements, and a full stop 


their separation, e.g. You never know, do you? as against You never 


know. Do you? 


b) Falling statement, rising question. 


The most common pitch pattern in this case is a fall to the lowest pitch 
in the statement followed by a rise in the tag question to a point not higher 
than the starting pitch of the fall; this applies whether the fall is from 
a relatively high or relatively low level. E.g.: 


It’s quite certain, isn’t it ? It’s quite certain, isn’t it? 
. Sheela Sees 
In my own speech, the rise following a high fall is usually to a pitch 
somewhat below that at which the fall begins, a difference of one full tone 
being typical, though there may be as much as two tones difference, or 
on the other side the rise may be to the starting pitch of the fall. Within 
this range there is no difference of connotation. With a lower fall, as in 
the second example above, it seems more usual for me to carry the rise up 
to the level at which the fall begins rather than to a point below that. 
However, whether the fall is a high or a low one, a high rise (ie. to a 
pitch above that at which the fall starts) has an effect in contrast with that 
of the low rise. With the low rise the assertion conveyed by the falling 
statement is a good deal softened; whilst still expecting a confirmatory 
answer the speaker is not so deeply committed that a contrary answer 
would be a shock. The high rise has the same effect as the high fall in 
the previous section: it marks a disjunction of the two elements. It would 
be quite usual to find a pause between the falling and the high-rising 
patterns, but even in its absence the effect is the same, namely, that the 
speaker appears suddenly to develop doubts. The pattern with the low 
rise implies a mixture of the factors of positiveness and doubt, whereas 
the pattern with the high rise implies that the first is superseded by the 
second. This would equally be so if a pause were present between the 
fall and a low rise, but not otherwise. The difference between low and 
high rise when no pause occurs may again be likened to the written forms 
using a comma and _a full stop respectively. 


c) Rising statement, falling question. 


When the statement ends with a rising tone, the fall on the anomalous 
finite usually starts from a pitch above that at which the rise ends. When 
I use a comparatively low rise, from low to !ow-mid, the fall will typically 
start about a tone higher than the end of the rise; following a rise of wider 
range, say low to high-mid, the fall will start as much as three tones higher. 


As well as this high fall one also finds a low fall, ie. one which starts 


from a pitch below that at which the rise finishes. Cp.: 
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It isn’t far, is it? It isn’t far, is it? 
oC ao 8 wd > e oc me © aS, ~“ e 


In view of what has gone before it would be easy to suppose that this 
difference of pattern corresponded to a difference of juncture, but I do 
not feel this to be the case. Both the high and the low fall appeal 
for confirmation or support, but the low fall introduces a coaxing, 
confidential note that is absent from the high fall — as though the speaker 
were trying very kindly to get an admission from the listener, perhaps for 
the listener's own good. It is the sort of pattern which is often used in 
talking to a child, whilst to an adult the high fall would more often be 
the only suitable one. 

What has been said here of the statement with the rising tone applies 
equally if the falling-rising tone is used in the statement, since in both cases 
that statement ends with a rise. What difference there is in the pitch 
pattern is due to the fact that the range of the rise in the falling-rising 
tone is more restricted, because it does not normally end higher than the 
beginning point of the fall. Otherwise the relations of rise to following 
fall are equivalent. E.g.: 


He can’t. can he? He can’t, can he? 


Set Yon RES ue 


d) Rising statement, rising question. 


The situation here seems to be that the tag question always starts on a 
pitch lower than that on which the statement ends. The second rise may 
exactly echo the first, but the more common case is for the second rise to 
start and finish somewhat higher than the first whilst having a similar 
range. E,g.: 


You like it, don’t you? 


e 
e —— = 


It is interesting to note that a hypothetical high-rising tag question, i.e. 
one which starts from a pitch higher than that at the end of the statement, 
falls together with and is not distinguished frém the tag question in the 
tail of a rising tone, unless a pause is introduced. There could in theory 
be a difference between these patterns if the nuclear syllable were final 
in the statement, since this syllable would itself carry the rise if it were 
also final in a separate intonation group, but would not do so if the tag 
question formed part of the same group. E.g.: 


They do, don’t they ? They do, don’t they ? 


nro, oie 2 


But this distinction could not be maintained if the nuclear syllable were 
not final in the statement, because it would then have a level pitch whether 
the tag question formed part of the same group or not. E.g.: 


{ Sh 
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They wouldn't, would they ? They wouldn't, would they ? 


This is no doubt the reason why there is no distinction between low 
and high rise in this case. 

The tag question acting as the intonation tail of a rising tone is in itself 
interesting. With two rises there is apparent a discontinuity of thought 
which is reflected in the discontinuity of intonation: the statement with 
the rising nuclear tone and low prehead is a form of protest, calling upon 
the listener to revise his opinion; but the rising tag question, in so far as 
it calls for a free opinion, manifests uncertainty. The two opposed 
attitudes argue a separate conception of the two phases. But when the 
tag question forms the tail of a rising tone, the conception is apparently 
unitary, a compound rather than a succession of protest and uncertainty. 
One might make a clumsy paraphrase of the double rise in such terms 
as: ‘Surely you must realise that they wouldn’t do that. Or can it be 
that I’m mistaken?’ On the other hand, the single rise with the tag 
question in the tail might be roughly equivalent to: ‘Am I really to believe 
that they would be capable of such a thing?’ 

When the nuclear tone of the statement is the fall-rise the possibilities 

are similar: on the one side a second rise from a pitch lower than the end 
point of the previous rise, and on the other the tag question carrying 
the whole of the rise of the falling-rising tone. E.g.: 
They wouldn't do that, would they? They wouldn't do that, would they ? 
It is probable that in written English the disjunction of the double rise 
would again be shown by a full stop, and the comma reserved for the 
unitary type of intonation. 


2. Statement + direct tag question. 


a) Falling statement, rising question. 


The pitch pattern here is the same as that used with the reversed tag 
question, i.e. a rise to a pitch below the starting pitch of the fall. E.g.: 


You'd like it, would you? 


ap a a vial ° 


A rise to a pitch higher than the starting pitch of the fall would certainly 
indicate a disjunction between the two parts, but it is difficult to see how 
this could be sensibly used, unless perhaps the statement echoes a little 
absent-mindedly a previous statement by the listener, whereupon tke 
speaker suddenly comes to his senses and queries it. 

The difference in meaning between the direct and the reversed tag 
question with the pattern of fall plus rise lies in the context. The direct 
tag question refers back to a fact already and recently established by the 
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listener, whereas it is precisely the listener's view which the reversed tag 
question seeks to elicit, for one reason or another. This difference of 
background explains why it is impossible with the direct tag question 
to have the pitch pattern of fall plus fall except with a violent disjunction. 
It is only thus that one can imagine the possibility of such examples as: 


They do. Do they? | They don’t. Don’t they? 


=a fa ap 5 CR a as 


Such combinations imply a sudden and complete reversal of attitude on 
the part of the speaker. 


b) Rising statement with direct tag question in the tail. 


This is the only other way of treating the direct tag question without 
disjunctions as above, and it is very common in speech. Here the question 
continues or carries the rise starting in the statement. E.g.: 

It’s true, is it? You're not going, aren't you? 


It is used exclusively, so far as I am aware, to make explicit, independently 
of the intonation of the statement, the fact that a question is being asked, 
or to put it in other terms, it reinforces verbally the questioning intonation 
of the statement. In such cases as the above the tag question may be 
considered redundant, but there are others where such redundancy is helpful 
in order to distinguish a question from an imperative form. E.g.: 

Get there about eight, shall we? 


3. Imperative + tag question. 


Not all the anomalous finites found in tag questions after statements 
occur after imperatives; the only possibilities are will, would, can, could, 
shall, should, may, might and dare, and of these will is by far the most 
common. 


a) Falling imperative, falling question. 

This is not a very commonly heard construction and the only anomalous 
finites found in it are will and, occasionally, can’t. E.g.: 
Stand still, will you! Be serious, can’t you! 


Witkin wae We a okt lye 


This seems to be an exclamatory device rather than a request for 
information, and it is heard only in circumstances of considerable exasper- 
ation to the speaker. In this respect it is parallel to such collocations as: 


Stand still, please ! Stand still, for goodness sake! 


=Spea. \seeee\ 5c Le 


and it is no doubt related to the command question: 


ae a oe eee 
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Wil you stand still! 
ie | 
b) Falling imperative, rising question. 
This is much more often heard than the previous form, having a much 


less specialised connotation, and all of the nine anomalous finites mentioned 
above occur in the tag question. E.g.: 


Come over here, will you? Pass it over, would you? 
—_ —.. \ ats a — . a : = ° 
Let’s go, shall we? Let me have a look, may I? 
-_ x ors rs il e —— e \ ads, E 
Push harder, can you? Tell him the truth, dare you? 


It will be noticed that in all these examples the imperative is in the positive 
form, and it appears to be impossible to have a negative imperative followed 
by a rising tag question. An intonation pattern used with both positive 
_and negative imperatives plus tag question is mentioned below. It is also 
noteworthy that only two of the anomalous finites are found in the negative, 
namely, will and can. E.g.: 


Hurry up, can't you? Sit down, won't you? 

The positive tag question with the rising tone serves to soften the direct 
command of the falling imperative, to transform an order into something 
more request-like; this form is intermediate between the bald, falling 
imperative and the request in the form of a question, with a rising tone, 
e.g. 'Would you jpass it ,over? The negative can and will bear a more 
pressing connotation: won't usually when the pressure is in the direction 
of courtesy — as in the question form Won't you sit down — and can't 
in the opposite case, when pressure of a less welcome kind is being 
brought to bear. However, it is possible to have such examples as: 


Stay and have dinner, can't you? 


— 


On the whole, though, won’t is more common in this type of example 
and can’t is reserved for less civil exhortation. 


c) Rising imperative, falling question. 


Again most of the anomalous finites are not found in this pattern; 
indeed, only will occurs, and yet if we consider not only the simple rising 
tone but also the fall-rise, this combination is of quite frequent occurrence. 
The form of the pitch patterns does not differ from that described in 


connection with statements. E.g.: 
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Don’t be late, will you? Try and be in time, won't you? 


cS eli) aie ee ae eee 


With negative imperatives only a positive tag question is possible, but 
with the positive imperative we find both positive and negative tag questions. 
The reversed tag question, as in the two examples above, accounts for by 
far the larger proportion of occurrences of this combination, and they 
correspond in sense, naturally enough, to the statement plus tag question 
with this same pitch pattern. E.g.: 


Don’t be late, will you? = You won't be late, will you? 


ay Se aah ep oS eae 


The direct tag question is very much less common because it is, as we 
~ found when dealing with the fall plus fall combination, an exclamatory 
device use to underline or reinforce the imperative. E.g.: 


Stop fooling about, will you! 
me, ©. e / = e 


That the impression conveyed by examples of this type is less brusque 
than with the double fall is due entirely to the fall-rise tone on the 
imperative, with its pleading note. 


d) Rising imperative, rising question. 


The situation here is exactly parallel to that in which the statement | 


rather than the imperative is concerned. When the rising imperative is 
followed by the low-rising tag question there is a disjunction. E.g.: 
Do help me, will you? Pass the sugar, will you? 


Here the tag question seems to be something of an afterthought, whereas 
when it continues the rise of the imperative the whole combination is 
more of a piece. E.g.: 


Pass the sugar, would you? Pass it over, can you? 


It is no doubt for this reason that the double rise is the less frequent of 
the two possibilities. 


Conclusion. 


The most interesting general consideration which emerges from this 
inquiry concerns the actual paticrns -< :tch used in combinations of 
statement or imperative with a tag quesiion. There is, for each possibility 
of falling and rising tone in either part, a pattern which conjoins the two, 
a pattern, moreover, which is definable within rather narrow limits, and 
whose pitch relations remain constant through extreme variations of range 
and key. Even quite small alterations of pattern resulting from changes 


: 
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in these pitch relations can cause a disjunction between the two parts. 
_ This has wide implications for the general analysis of intonation in language, 
_ and more particularly for a subject of which little has been heard, that is, 


E the part played by intonation in the realisation of syntactical juncture. 


Hitherto, intonation has usually been described by referring it to ready- 
packaged grammatical constructions, themselves delimited in other ways, 


_ notably by pauses; as an analytical procedure this is valid, but as a 


description of at any rate one of the functions of intonation in a language 


system it is misleading. In fact, pause per se has little or no general 


delimiting role: it is only when pause is. associated with other sound 
features that it has this function. This is easily shown by a pair of 


examples: 1. I like him... very ,much. 2. I ‘like him. 'Very ,much. 


In the first example the pause, shown by dots, has virtually no separative 
force because the intonation shows that the group is incomplete, but in 


_ the second example, whether a pause is present or not, the intonation 


breaks the utterance into two parts. 
It can fairly be argued that the most convenient mode of reference is 


- to relate intonation — or such other phonological features as are relevant 
-— to a hypothetical or potential pause in cases where no pause is in fact 


found, and no objection is made to this as an expository technique so long 

as it is fully realised that the value of pause as a signal in the process of 
communication is very much less than that arbitrarily assigned to it in most 
descriptive statements. This is not to say that pause has no significant 
part to play in language, but I am of opinion that it has been overworked 
and overvalued, and that more attention might profitably be paid at this 
time to the other sound attributes, certainly including intonation, which 
do the bulk of the work. 


London. J. D. O'Connor. 


6 Many examples taken from recorded conversation are noted by W. Jassem: Intonation 
of Conversational English, Wroctaw, 1952, p. 90 ff. 
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Notes and News 


Milton and Bacon: A Paradox 


John Milton refers repeatedly in his prose works to Francis Bacon, and 
these references almost always reflect high regard for Bacon's intellectual 
stature. This fact can hardly fail to impress readers who are aware that 
Bacon was persistently and whole-heartedly dedicated to promoting a view 
of life that was fundamentally contradictory to Milton’s own. It seems 
odd therefore that no one apparently has seen fit to inquire into what 
may readily appear as a curious anomaly in Milton's repeated praise of 
one whose opinion on the significance of human living he cannot have 
conscientiously admired. 

Inquiry into the matter may begin with acknowledgment of the fact that, 
despite the fundamental difference in their philosophy of life, within a very 
limited area of thought the views of the two men were identical. Both were 
deeply concerned about the imperfections of the world in which man finds 
himself, and both considered it to be the obligation of every capable person, 
in the interests of humanity, to commit himself to the purpose of improving 
the conditions of that world. In the thinking of each, this task was too 
great to allow for any intellectual pursuit which promised no contribution 
to its accomplishment. Accordingly, they shared a contempt for much of 
the ‘speculation’ carried on in the universities of their time. The fact that 
this conception of man’s responsibility was held independently by both 
Milton and Bacon should be too well known to require argument, and the 
explicit evidence is certainly too extensive to permit rehearsal. But for 
the present purpose, brief illustration through expressions from each seems 
in order. 

In his account, in the Advancement of Learning, of the three traditional 
‘diseases’ of intellectual activity Bacon argues that ‘the first distemper of 
learning’ is ‘when men study words and not matter.’ The second ‘disease, 

. ‘in nature worse than the former,’ is that ‘kind of degenerate learning 
[which] did chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen.’ These men, says Bacon: 


. having sharp and strong wits, and abundance of leisure, and small variety of reading; 
but their wits being shut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly Aristotle their dictator) 
"as their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and colleges ... did out of no 
great quantity of matter, and infinite agitation of wit, spin out unto us these laborious 
webs of learning which are extant in their books. For the wit and mind of man, if it 
work upon matter ... worketh according to the stuff, and is limited thereby; but if it work 
upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs ot learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of no substance 
or profit. 


Further on, Bacon continues: 


But the greatest error of all the rest is the mistaking or misplacing of the last or furthest 


1 Works of Francis Bacon, edd. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (1857-1859), Vol. VI, p. 122. 
(My italics.) 
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end of knowledge. For men have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, some- 
times upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight ... and seldom sincerely fo give a true account of their gift of 
reason, to the benefit and use of men: as if there were sought in knowledge a couch 

and not a rich storehouse, for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s e:‘at..® 


In these passages is reflected clearly enough a utilitarian conception of 
the purpose of knowledge. And what seems on the surface to be an 
identical view could be illustrated from numerous passages in both the verse 
and the prose of Milton. But one instance from Paradise Lost will serve 
the purpose here. In the familiar dialogue between Adam and Raphael 
in Book VIII, Raphael, after reference to various cosmological problems, 
advises Adam thus: 


But whether thus these things, or whether not, 
Whether the Sun predominant in Heav’n 

Rise on the Earth, or Earth rise on the Sun, 
Sollicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, 
Leave them to God above, him serve and feare ; 
Of other Creatures, as him pleases best, 
Wherever plac’t, let him dispose: joy thou 

In what he gives to thee, this Paradise 

And thy fair Eve; Heav'n is for thee too high 
To know what passes there; be lowlie wise : 
Think onely what concernes thee and thy being; 
Dream not of other Worlds .. .% 3 


Adam’s response to Raphael includes the following (Il. 188-200): 


But apt the Mind or Fancie is to roave 
Uncheckt, and of her roaving is no end ; 

Till warn'd, or by experience taught, she learne, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and suttle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime Wisdom, what is more, is fume, 
Or emptiness, or fend impertinence, 

And renders us in things that most concerne 
Unpractis'd, unprepar’d, and still to seek. 
Therefore from this high pitch let us descend 
A lower flight, and speak of things at hand 
Useful ... 


' These expressions sufficiently demonstrate, I think, that Milton and 
Bacon were in complete agreement that the only valid pursuit of knowledge 
was that which had for its purpose the improvement of man’s estate in 
the world. But beyond this point in their thinking, the two men become 
representatives of distinct and fundamentally opposite systems of thought.* 


2 Ed. cit., Vol. VI, p. 134. (My italics.) 
3 Works of John Milton, Columbia ed. (1931), Vol. II, pt. 1, p. 241 (Il. 159-175). 
4 This divergence in the thinking of the two men is well exemplified in what could 
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Although Bacon considered himself a devout Christian, the voluminous 
body of his work is eloquent testimony that in his conviction man’s moral 
responsibility to society is solely that of achieving the uttermost improvement 
in living conditions as defined in terms of physical comforts for man.® 
In his conception, human values and spiritual values represent a distinct 
dichotomy. One's spiritual well-being is, in his view, entirely a matter 
of faith in a life hereafter, whereas, the ordering, with specific reference 
to immediate human needs, of the world at hand is the compelling business 
of every capable and responsible being. ‘The accomplishment of this 
‘practical’ purpose was in Bacon's opinion, as everyone knows, to be effected 
through untiring application of experimental science to nature, the one and 
fully adequate source, in his opinion, of man’s earthly blessings. 

To sv-n the casual reader of the Advancement of Learning (1605) it is 
obvious that Bacon was fully aware of the immensity of the task of 
converting the yieldings of the laws of nature solely to man’s material 
benefit. At the same time, his major works are in a large sense an 
expression of his lasting conviction that this purpose could be eventually 
achieved, and, hence, that man could ultimately experience in a world of 
unlimited material comforts ull the happiness that he, as a human being, 
was capable of enjoying. Late in his long and active career Bacon 


appear on the surface as contradictory attitudes of Milton toward Bacon. In his Apology 
for Smectymnuus (1642), Milton finds occasion to refer with great respect to Bacon 
and other well known builders of utopias: 
That grave and noble invention which the greatest and sublimest wits in sundry ages, 
Plato in Critias, and our two famous contreymen, the one in his Ufopia, the other in 
his new Atlantis chose, I may not say as a feild, but as a mighty Continent wherein to 
display the largenesse of their spirits by teaching this our world better and exacter 
things, then were yet known ... (Ed. cif., Vol. III, pt. 1, p. 294.) 
The context of this reference is important. Milton is engaged here in vehemently charging 
a pamphleteering adversary, Joseph Hall, with misapplication of literary effort, and, hence, 
with defaulting in his obligation to society. In his contempt for one whom he regards 
as a contributor to ‘universal foolery,’ Milton could quite appropriately hold up to view 
certain literary figures who were famous for their conscientious and untiring effort toward 
improvement in the conditions of human living. In doing so he did not necessarily endorse 
the philosophic perspectives which inspired their efforts. And as we shall observe, some 
two years later he saw fit to assert quite vigorously his disbelief in the validity of utopian 
ideals. There is no ground for supposing that the apparent variation in attitude in the 
two expressions reflects a change in Milton’s views on the legitimate aims of human life. 
It is only that in the later instance he was impelled by the nature of his argument to make 
the commitment which was neither necessary nor consonant with his purpose ia the 
previous denunciation of his adversary as an irresponsible scribbler. 
5 In view of Bacon's rather wavering character, it is quite conceivable that if hypocrisy 
had been necessary to realization of his ambitions, he could have conformed to such 
requirement. But there is actually no reason to suppose that his persistent and often 
fervent expressions of religious devotion are insincere. I concur in Professor Douglas 
Bush’s opinion that Bacon would have been surprised had he been told that he was not 
a practising Christian. And I may add that he would have been no more surprised than 
many an ardent church-goer of today would be if shown that his conception of the purpose 
and significance of human living, as evinced in his daily opinion and practices, is wholly 
inconsistent with the Christian principles which he professes. 
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envisaged in his incomplete The New Atlantis (1627) a near-accomplish- 


ment, however distant in the future, of this final goal. We are expected 
of course to see in this work illustration of end-results of the program 
which the author sought to initiate in the ambitious Magna Instauratio 
(1620), which quite naturally could not be completed in one man’s variously 
busy lifetime. 

When we thus consider Bacon’s ideas concerning the significance of 
human life and the means toward fulfillment of man’s collective purpose 
in the world, his impatience with the intellectual ideals of the ‘schools’, 
early and late, becomes a matter of course. In the scheme of things as 
Bacon saw it, much of the intellectual activity of his day inevitably 
represented, at once, vain probing into problems that were strictly matters 
of Christian faith in another world and a reprehensible waste of time 
urgently needed in the prosecution of what he considered to be the only 
valid human endeavor in this one. 

Milton, as we have seen, likewise approved only that intellectual inquiry 
inspired by recognition of man’s need in the world about him. But in their 
conceptions of man’s nature and, hence, his needs, Bacon and Milton are at 
opposite poles of thought. Man, in Milton’s conception of him, could 
expect to find no satisfaction but only suffocation in the moral and 
intellectual atmosphere of Bacon's ideal state as portrayed in The New 
Atlantis. In Milton’s philosophy, man is a spiritual being whose basic 
desires cannot be defined in terms of material comforts. His constant 
unrest is, by ths interpretation, an expression of a driving urge for spiritual 
satisfaction that is inevitably limited in the world of time and place.® 
It follows then, in Milton’s conception, that a singularly inexhaustible 
source of human satisfaction — in fact, the only enduring source — resides 
in the persistent search, in a world of mixed and confused values, for means 
of spiritual uplift.” 

Much insight into Milton’s conception of man and his purpose in life is 
provided of course in the Areopagitica (1644). Particularly important in 
this regard is a commentary there which begins with a notice of Plato's 
vision of a perfect “Commonwealth.* After rejecting the ideals and 
principles of Plato’s ‘fancied republic,’ Milton takes occasion to emphasize 
the moral inconsistency, as well as the futility, inherent in any proposed 
scheme that would substitute ‘edicts’ of authority for individual judgment 
as a means toward correcting ills in the human scene. He makes quite 
clear his opinion that the true interests of the constituency of any state can 
be promoted only through unhampered exercise of responsible individual 


6 By this interpretation of the nature of man, Milton aligns himself of course with a long 
succession of Renaissance humanists; he is distinctive in this regard only for the intensity 
of his conviction on this basic principle in Renaissance thought. 


7 Appropriate here, I think, is a reminder that Milton, like Christian humanists in general, 


would fully endorse the axiom stated by Sir Philip Sidney, in The Defence of Poesie, that 
the ‘end of all earthly learning [is] vertuous action.’ 
8 Ed. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 315-316. 


~~ 
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freedom. One may readily discern here his characteristic thesis that the 
very rights of citizenship in a political society impose upon the individual 
the responsibility of making, in the interest of all concerned, a constant 
series of wise moral choices. This responsibility, he argues, cannot be 
evaded by utopian dreamers who choose simply to ignore it. He says 
here quite explicitly (with a specific derogatory glance, let us note, at 
Bacon's ‘perfect’ state): 


To sequester out of the world into Aflantick and Eutopian polities, which never can be 
drawn into use, will not mend our condition; but to ordain wisely as in this world of evill, 
in the midd’st whereof God hath plac’t us unavoidably.? 


But in the instance at hand we have only a particularly explicit 
manifestation of Milton’s conviction that man’s only happiness lies, not 
the accumulation of material benefits, but in the individual's fulfillment 

a moral responsibility to himself and to his fellow man in a permanently 
imperfect world. It was this conviction, in fact, that inspired Milton’s 
constant and often impassioned plea, both in his poetry and in his prose, 
for human liberty. That plea, whether addressed specifically to men in 
high political place or more generally to his literary ‘fit audience ... though 
few,’ is in effect always a challenge to able men to assume what in Milton's 
opinion is their one great responsibility. This responsibilty is that of 
providing those conditions that will best promote the exercise of mind and 
conscience for the advancement of that collective human endeavor which 
has for its purpose the continuous discovery and preservation of those 
spiritual values which represent the true sustenance of mankind. 

It is indeed a broad philosophic chasm that separates Bacon and Milton. 
The two men vividly exemplify the basic and intense contradiction between 
a vigorous materialist and a thoroughgoing Christian humanist. What 
Bacon considered to be the great and self-justifying end of all intellectual 
pursuit was for Milton only a means to the ultimate purpose in life. Then 
how is Milton’s friendly regard for Bacon to be explained? When the 
facts reviewed here are kept in mind, the paradox is, I think, readily 
resolvable. Milton, let us recall, shared Bacon’s contempt for the ‘empty 
speculation’ of the ‘schools.’ Like Bacon, he saw such speculation as an 
irresponsible waste of time which should be devoted to the practical purpose 
of building a society that would better serve human interests. By contrast 
to those who ‘squandered’ their efforts in irrelevant intellectual inquiry 
and thus defaulted in their obligation to society, Bacon, the indefatigable 
‘promoter’ of what he considered to be the best interests of men, was bound 
to appear commendable to Milton. Nor would the results of Bacon's 
efforts be, in themselves, inimical to the true progress of man in Milton's 


® It is hardly out of context to recall that Milton, during all his vigorous and incessant 
campaigning for reform, never fell into what one may, somewhat obstinately, venture to 
consider the tragic fallacy in modern utopian reformers — largely philosophic descendants 
of Bacon — of supposing, as Mr. Robert Frost puts the matter, that benighted man can 
become unbenighted. 
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humanistic view. In fact, those efforts would contribute to that progress 
_ in so far as they provided the material comforts which, by Milton’s own 
repeated emphasis in various contexts, were necessary to the fullest life 
on the humanistic level. Although he could entertain no respect for Bacon's 
conception of the ideal life, Milton could nevertheless see in Bacon's 
relentless industry, notwithstanding its materialistic aim, a contributing force 


__ in establishing the conditions which were of prime importar<e in an attempt 


to achieve the highest human accomplishment as defined in his own terms. 


Baton Rouge, La. E. L. Maritra. 


Reviews 


The Old English Exodus, edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary by E. B. Irvine, Jr. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 122.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. 129 pp. Price $5.00. 


Since Blackburn's edition of Exodus and Daniel (1907) there has not been 
a separate edition of these poems. They have been incorporated in the 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records by Krapp (The Junius Manuscript, 1931), 
but as one can see from Irving's Bibliography, very little work has been 
done on them since 1931. Thus there is every reason to welcome a new 
edition of Exodus, especially if it is such an excellent piece of work as 
- Irving's is. It is a work which does credit to the school of Menner and 
Pope, from which it has sprung. 

If, then, in this review I seem to be concentrating more on differences 
of opinion, my remarks are not meant to detract seriously from the value 
of the book, but are to be taken as suggestions for a possible second edition. 

The Introduction begins with a section on the Manuscript. It is a pity 
that Irving repeats the error that the MS is ‘known officially as Junius XI’ 
(p. 1), for such is not the case: it is catalogued in the Bodleian Library 
as MS Junius 11 (see my edition of The Later Genesis, p.1, note 1) and 
the MS itself is numbered 11, not XI. In dealing with the problem of 
sectional divisions Irving does not mention my attempt at an explanation in 
my article ‘Sectional Divisions of Poems in Old English Manuscripts’ 
(Modern Language Review, Vol. XLVII, 1952, pp. 319 ff.). The author's 
discussion of the Textual Problems. (pp. 4ff.) is entirely convincing, 
even if the parellel example of an awkward transition at 1. 361, viz. Beowulf 
1931, is not a very fortunate choice, for there may be a few lines missing 
here, as Dr. Sisam suggests (Studies in the History of Old English 
Literature, p. 41). In the matter of rearrangement of the last portion 
of Exodus I find myself in full agreement with Irving: stylistically it is 
entirely satisfactory. 
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In the Section on Sources it is especially the discussion on p. 15 that is 
important, where the editor deals with two kinds of ‘sources’. This passage 
has a wider bearing on Old English poetry in general and also on the 
problem of dating Old English poetry. This poem is ‘so historical and 
is devoted to the story as story, drawing no analogies, pointing out no 
specific doctrine’ (p. 15) and so it still belongs to the story-telling stage 
of Old English poetry, one might add. 

Next there is a rather brief examination of the Dialect of the poem. 
One misses a discussion of ~pah in Il. 338 and 354, which perhaps ought 
to have 4, see Sievers-Brunner, § 391, Anm. 9. Surely, the emendation 
in ]. 346 is unnecessary, and it is not right to assume, as Irving does in the 
note to this line, that, if one keeps meretorht, the 2 must necessarily be 
long: it is an example of the confusion of e and ze. Irving's argument for 
Northumbrian origin of Exodus and his views on the date of the poem 
are not very clearly put. One agrees that Anglian origin is very likely, 
but to choose between Northumbia and Mercia is a hazardous undertaking. 
On p. 23 Irving states ‘that men were writing religious poetry in the 
vernacular in the closing years of the seventh century etc.’, from which 
one may draw the implication that Irving thinks that the date of Exodus 
may be about 700. This is worked out in the rest of this section and 
the final conclusion is (p. 28): ‘that Exodus was written in the earliest 
years of the eighth century, in the first or second generation after Caedmon.’ 
So far so good, but how are we to reconcile this with the statement on 
p. 20, that the poet ‘was not under the influence of Bede's exegetical works’, 
which has some bearing on the date, ‘since it might have been difficult 
for an English ecclesiastic writing in the heyday of Bede’s fame to escape 
his influence.’? Again, on p. 34, he suggests that the poet lived in ‘the 
early years of the so-called Northumbrian Renaissance, in which Bede was 
later (my italics) to be the great figure.’ The resemblance to Beowulf 
which Irving mentions on p. 25 does not help much, since, as is now well 
known, the possibility exists that this poem dates from any part of the 
eighth century, early or late. It may be true that ‘the tradition of Christianity 
in Northumbria extends much farther back than that in Mercia, and the 
former is recognised as the probable place of origin of the earlier poetry’ 
(p. 23), but eighth-century Mercia should not be too hastily written off 
as regards literary activity. However this may be, one can but praise the 
author for his discussion of the famous parallel line enge anpadas, uncud 
gelad (Ex. 58, Beow. 1010). Irving assumes that ‘the parallel passages 
are essentially coincidental’, and there is indeed much to be said for this 
solution of the problem. The Introduction ends with a section on Structure 
and Style, which shows Irving’s sensitive feeling for style. 

The Text is well presented and most of the emendations make good 
sense. I noted only three minor errors: 1.7, read: heledum; 1.305, read: 
médes; 1. 308, read: néar; textual note to 1. 494, read: weard. The text is 
not over-conservative, nor is it over-emended, although I do not agree 
with the cases of normalizing emendations: Il. 1, 56, 62, 108, 183, 191, 307 
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(twice), 346, 567, 577 and 582, all of which might have been briefly put 
right in the Notes or the Glossary. While approving of most of the more 
important emendations, I venture to offer the following suggestions : 

1. 37, read: mansceada. It gives good sense and is an existing word, 
whereas mansceada is unknown. It should have been noted that 
Krapp reads mansceadan. 

1. 145, Kock’s emendation, though daring, seems more attractive. 

1. 190, Pope’s emendation is brilliant. The rejection of Kentish origin 
of the poem in the note to this line, in connection with Sievers’s 
inge men, is surely beside the point. 

]. 253, I suggest: beaachata. 

1]. 269, I suggest: Ic (c)on beteran red. 

1. 501, I suggest: deabe gedrecte, though Else von Schaubert’s suggestion 
as mentioned in the note to this line, is worth considering, but then 
read: gedrecte. 

It seems a pity that Irving does not print the accents of the Manuscript in 
his Text, and that the pagination of the MS is tucked away in the textual 
notes instead of being clearly visible in the margin and by a vertical line 
in the text. There are a good many Notes which contain much valuable 
information. A complete Glossary and a Selected Bibliography enhance 
the value of this excellent edition. 


Queen Mary College, | B. J. Timmer. 
London. 


Daily Living in the Twelfth Century. By Urban TIGNER 
Hotmes, Jr. The University of Wisconsin Press, 1952. 
Rive} 335 pp. $3.85. 


In many books on daily life in the Middle Ages the medieval period is 
treated as a homogeneous era. Though in this way the reader is 
presented with a general survey, more or less detailed, of medieval 
civilization and its development he often finds it difficult to form a clear-cut 
picture of the state of things at a certain moment, since in the course of 
several centuries many changes had come about and because earlier as well 
as later stages of development are dealt with at the same time. 

For this reason Mr. Holmes has confined himself to a shorter period 
during which civilization remained fairly constant: the latter half of the 
twelfth century. This means that the work is based mainly on late 12th- 
century sources. Mainly, but not entirely, for in order to fill the inevitable 
gaps earlier or later material is also admitted if the existence of the object 
or custom in question is attested in contemporary sources but no adequate 
description is to be found there. 


E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 8 
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Mr. Holmes has drawn on very many sources in the compilation of his 
work, and one of the most important of these is the treatise De Nominibus 
Utensilium by Alexander Neckam, a clerk and schoolmaster of our period, 
who travelled to France in order to pursue his studies at Paris. It is this 
figure who is made our guide. After a short historical introduction we 
follow Alexander on his journey through England, we cross the Channel 
with him, and accompany him to Paris where we are shown round the 
town. To enable us to find our way maps are provided of London and 
Paris as they may well have been in the latter half of the twelfth century. 
In the course of this conducted tour the reader comes into contact with 
many facets of medieval life. 

As the book was intended mainly to provide background material for 
students of Old French and Provencal the greater part is devoted to 
France. Still the book will prove equally useful to students of Middle 
English, for Mr. Holmes has succeeded very well in his attempt, though 
the style in which the book is written tends to become rather dry. It is 
only here and there that we feel inclined to query the author's statements. 
On pp. 98/99 Mr. Holmes appears to have misunderstood his source. He 
quotes from Neckam’s De Naturis Rerum: ‘It is obligatory that the more 
the walls rise from the ground the more distance there should be between 
them’, and goes on: ‘This is a strange engineering theory. He means 
that a house which is not a perfect square or rectangle in its floor plan is 
more secure than one that is’. But Neckam’s engineering theory is even 
stranger than Mr. Holmes thinks. What Neckam really means is that the 
walls must be further apart at the top of a house than at the bottom, 
‘For’, he goes on, ‘since all stress naturally inclines tc the center of the 
earth, the walls should be associated in angularity’. 

The value of the Paris denier is expressed as ‘4 cts. of silver according 
to the current U.S. price of silver’ (p. 53). Definitions of values are 
always rather fluctuating and relative, but we must confess that this 
statement does not make us very much wiser. 

On a few occasions the author seems to have taken his sources too 
seriously, although generally speaking he has managed to avoid this 
danger. One case in point may be the behaviour of the Scots described 
on p. 22: one Scot ‘shook his staff as they shake the weapon which they 
call a gaveloc at those who mocked him, shouting threatening words in 
the manner of the Scots’. We wonder if this testimony of Jocelyn of 
Brakelond may be called quite unbiased and should be taken at its face 
value. Another case may be the quotation from the Vie de Saint Gregoire 
(p. 91), where a fisherman's wife offers the saint white wheat bread, fish, 
and a mazer of wine, while the latter would accept only coarse bread and 
water. Mr. Holmes’ conclusion that ‘apparently a prosperous fisherman 
lived quite well’ may seem somewhat hasty, as the choice foods mentioned 
here may have been intended to form a strong contrast with the poor meal 
taken by the saint, so as to enhance the idea of his holiness and virtuousness. 

These few points we have touched upon here do not, however, detract 
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at all from the value of this book, which both in its text and in its copious 
notes and fine illustrations gives us a great deal of very useful information 
about England and France in the twelfth century. 


Dokkum. S. NEuIJEN. 


Cambridge Middle English Lyrics. Edited by H. A. Person. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1953. viii + 92 pp. 
$ 2.50. 


The seventy poems published in this volume are all from MSS in the 
libraries of Cambridge Colleges. Most of these MSS date from the fifteenth 
century, some are earlier and six seem to be written in an early sixteenth 
century hand. Nearly all of them are Commonplace Books. The author 
has arranged the material under two chief headings: Religious Poems and 
Secular Poems. Among the first group we find prayers, songs and orisons, 


precepts and admonitions, and parts of the Mass in English. Among the 


second, love songs, satirical poems, exhortations and riddles. Why nr. 13, 
To His Mistress, is classed among the religious poems is not easy to see, 
even though it begins with a formal appeal for help-to Our Lady. 

It cannot be said that these poems are particularly good, at best they 
are mediocre, some of them are downright bad. The editor hopes that 
this edition will help to shed ‘light upon a period in the history of our 
language and our literature that is still not understood nearly as well as it 
deserves to be.’ But apparently he has not published them for any reader 
except the specialist. He has refrained from introducing modern punctu- 
ation and spelling, to which there can be no objection. But he has also 
refrained from giving the elucidation which would make them accessible to a 
somewhat wider public. There are notes, it is true, but they are quite 
inadequate, and there is no glossary. Some of the difficulties are easy 
to solve for any one acquainted with the language, but why is there no 
note to show that alto teryst (2,13) stands for al toteryst, or ffor 3yf (7,13) 
for fforzyf, or a lyaunce (46.39) for alyaunce, etc. The poems abound 
in difficulties, but for not one of them is an attempt at solution made by the 
editor. Sometimes this would have been quite easy. In nr 1,7 ‘& for my3t 
grace or bat y dye’ the reading of the C-version ‘of myght and grace or 
that I daye’ suggests that a simple transposition into ‘for my3t & grace’ 
is needed to get the correct reading. But there is no such suggestion in 
the notes. Though the scholar must be grateful that the material has been 
made available to him — even though it be in a very inadequate form — 
the edition can hardly be said to have contributed to the author's purpose. 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 
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John Lydgate, Ein Kulturbild aus dem 15. Jahrhundett. Von 
Watter F, ScuirMER. ‘Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1952. 
Xi’ +" 25). pp» 


Lydgate and the poetry of the 15th century have always been, since the 
beginning of English literary scholarship 200 years ago, the forbidding 
desert of English Literature into which only the hardiest minds and most 
heroic souls have ventured. The Monk of Bury is now a monumental 
landmark of gigantic dimensions signifying a misguided talent for versifying 
that spent itself, ii an essentially unpoetic age, on the prosiest of themes, 
on moralising, on politics, on religious instruction and conventions, and that 
failed miserably when it attempted genuine poetical tasks. This picture 
_ has not been changed by the more or less sporadic researches of the last 
100 years; various English, American and German scholars have devoted 
much self-denying labor to the editing and annotating of Lydgate’s 
voluminous texts and the elucidating and historical explanation of the many 
obstacles that he offers to the modern reader. But the rewarding quantities 
of fine gold that similar endeavours over Chaucer and so many other 
medieval writers have brought forth have so far been lacking in connection 
with his most famous disciple, and the first monograph of scholarly 
pretention and value to concern itself with this highly unpromising material 
is the book under review. Professor Schirmer’s courage alone deserves 
our highest respect ! 

However, he is no stranger to the period of which he treats here; his 
researches into the beginnings of English humanism, supplemented by 
various excursions into collateral fields, have almost marked him out as 
the scholar to whom the task was bound to fall to gather and sift all the 
results so far published on Lydgate and his writings and to present them 
with his own quiet judgment, and supplemented by his wide knowledge 
of the cultural life of the century, in an exceedingly rich and comprehensive 
picture. He does not, and has not attempted to, change the prevailing 
opinion of the value of Lydgate’s work as poetry. Indeed, the whole plan 
of the book as well as its sub-title indicate Schirmer’s point of approach, 
which is the only possible one. Lydgate can now be only appreciated as a 
bit of cultural history, as a part of the social, political and ecclesiastical 
life of the time. As such he can — at least in Schirmer’s adumbration !| — 
assume quite imposing proportions. Most of the lines of communication 
between Lydgate’s cell at Bury and the great political pageants of the day 
are assumptive and based on conjecture; we know very little about his 
travels and hardly anything about the dates involved. But enough is 
known to show that there was at various times a connection, and Schirmer 
is at pains to reconstruct for us with a great wealth of details the animated 
and colorful world that the Monk observed and counselled and entertained 
and warned with his incessant outpourings. The great Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmunds with its powerful Abbots from Samson down and its important 
position in the life of the Court, the Government and the nation at large, 
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as well as the personalities of the great princes and noblemen with whom 
it had dealings and the dramatic scenes that the great victories and the 
sudden death of the leading figures so often produced — all the 
theatricality of the dying Middle Ages of which Lydgate was a part, is 
put into high relief as, after all, the most convincing explanation of many 
of the peculiarities of his verse. With this background in mind we under- 
stand better his artificiality, his use of new and unusual words, his striving 
for decorative effects as well as for the imposing largeness and weight that 
a display of learning could produce, and for the vastness and the cumulative 
structure of his long works. Their poetic value stands in no relation to 
the often high technical quality of the verses, and it is only in the smaller 
pieces and chiefly in those of a religious nature, that exceptions to the 
general condemnation of Lydgate’s poetical powers can be made. In his 
religious pieces, especially in his saints’ legends, he attempted modernizing 
innovations of an epic nature, though his epic powers were limited as 
compared to the expository gifts of the preacher that he possessed. 
Nevertheless, his Falls of Princes remains his one truly great, if uneven, 
work, and*Schirmer’s chapter on this is a masterpiece of historical 
appreciation. It is here that the main thesis of his book, namely that 
Lydgate is a transitional figure who inherited from Chaucer a tradition that 
he carried forward to the threshold of the new mentality and the new art 
that came to such brilliant flower in the English renascence, is brought out 
most clearly and most convincingly; following out and readjusting ideas 
first proposed many years ago by his academic teacher, Friedrich Brie, the 
author shows that in his English versified adaptation of Laurent’s rendering 
of Boccaccio’s famous book Lydgate was the first in the language to 
overcome the religious inhibitions of the Middle Ages and to sense the 
heroic spirit of the Ancients in his philosophical purview of history. 
In view of the great wealth of Schirmer’s book it may be captious to 
call attention to one or two slight slips: (p. 99) Chaucer was sent abroad 
on diplomatic missions not as a poet but as a high government official and 
experienced man of affairs, (probably) trained in the law; and the well- 
known picture of Lydgate handing his book to Montecute (p. 103) surely 
shows the monk in his cowl and with his marked individuality kneeling 
behind the old man, who with his beard, his widebrimmed hat, his staff, 
his scrip and the shell is obviously the pilgrim whose adventures the book 
describes. - 
Basel. H. LUpEKE. 


Shakespeare's Use of Learning. An Inquiry into the Growth 
of his Mind & Art. By Vircit K. Wuiraxer. San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library. 1953. 366 pp. $6.50. 


The author of this scholarly and pleasantly written work sets out to ‘study 
Shakespeare's acquisition and use of contemporary learning and the effect 
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of his knowledge upon his development as a dramatist. Only two ways 
of approach seemed possible: to consider deviations from and additions to 
known sources, and ‘to look out for occurrences in the plays of allusions 
to the learning of his day, to see in which plays they occur and how 
important a part they play.’ As Mr. Whitaker sees no need to continue 
tracing elements of Shakespeare’s thought which remain constant after 
having been absorbed, he warns the reader that there will be a gradual 
shift of emphasis ‘as Shakespeare’s interests grow from popular learning 
to philosophic ideas’ and that relatively little attention will be paid 
to plays later than Macbeth. That the author's main interest is the 
development of Shakespeare’s philosophic and religious ideas and the way 
in which those ideas affect his art, becomes abundantly clear as reading 
progresses. In fact, the attempts to trace the amount and influence of 
Shakespeare’s miscellaneous learning and his acquaintance with contemp- 
orary literature seem rather half-heartedly carried out, and the author is 
manifestly relieved when in coming to the great tragedies he feels entitled 
to leave out discussion of such small matters and to concentrate on what 
he has all along been giving his main attention. In spite of Mr. Whitaker's 
preliminary remarks it is difficult to see why he should exclude from 
consideration so many of the plays — not all of them later than Macbeth 
— and most of the poems (only Venus and Adonis and Lucrece are here); 
but it is just on account of the merits of what we are given that the reader 
asks for more. 

Professor Whitaker apologizes for the inevitable need of ‘considering 
the work of a good many scholars’ in order to indicate indebtedness and 
dissent. .No such apology is surely needed; on the contrary one is surprised 
at the limited extent of references and the severely selective nature of the 
bibliography. Many omissions are no doubt due to a desire for greater 
clarity in apparently considering the problems afresh, but the explanation 
hardly applies in all cases. An example of this occurs at once in the 
introduction in which the author discusses the various difficulties inherent 
in his undertaking, i.a. that of determining a precise source where several 
seem possible. Commenting on Baldwin's pointing to Palingenius and 
Ovid as probably the primary sources for the passage in As You Like It 
on the seven ages of man, Mr. Whitaker enumerates five ‘additional 
discussions’ found by himself; but two of these are actually mentioned by 
Baldwin and a third, the reference to Castiglione, seems a mistake. There 
is no reference to the fullest discussion of the theme, Samuel C. Chew’s 
“This Strange Eventful History” ’ (Adams Memorial Studies, Washington, 
1948), where three of Mr. Whitaker's ‘additional’ examples are to be 
found. On p. 23, by the way, the author thinks that Shakespeare 
‘obviously read’ the relevant part of Palingenius’s work describing the 
wretched condition of man in every age; that such minor inconsistencies 
should occur now and then is understandable in so voluminous a work 
which must have been long in preparation. 

Accepting and corroborating Baldwin's findings as to the probable extent 
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of Shakespeare’s grammar-school training and stressing his knowledge of 
the Bible and of orthodox moral and doctrinal tenets, Mr. Whitaker 
demonstrates the somewhat ostentatious display of that learning in the 
early plays, serving int. al. to gloss over a meagre historical knowledge in 
the early chronicle plays. Turning to the early comedies we find ‘a 
decreasing dependence upon the classics and a growing familiarity with 
contemporary literature. Together with a steadily widening field of 
knowledge the later plays evince Shakespeare’s growing mastery in adapting 
his sources and characters to the philosophic ideas implied in those dramas. 
As analysed by Mr. Whitaker even the later history plays are innocent 
of ‘either a profound philosophic concept of a universal order ... or 
deliberate reflections upon contemporary statecraft,’ but with Troilus and 
Cressida and Measure for Measure, ‘the most explicitly learned plays that 
Shakespeare ever wrote,’ a turning point is reached, clearly expressed in 
Ulysses’ great speech on ‘order’ viewed as the laws laid down by God 
at the time of creation. Human excellence lies in conformity to these 
laws; sin consists in wilful disobedience to them, either because man's 
reason fails to see what is his highest good or because it fails to control 
his will. (All this might have come straight out of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity.) The mature tragedies beginning with Julius Caesar are thus 
regarded as centering round a failure of reason leading to a false moral 
choice. . 

The preceding brief summary can by no means do justice to the author's 
wide reading, incependent thinking and, best of all, great good sense; only 
very extensive quotation could do that. Always bearing in mind the high 
qualities of the book it seems of greater interest to indicate a few of those 
points where it might profitably be supplemented or corrected. 

Mr. Whitaker finds it ‘significant that 1 Henry VI, where a more 
learned collaborator has often been suspected, has no more [classical 
allusions] than 3 Henry VI — sixteer each by [his] count, as against 
thirteen for 2 Henry VI and fourteen for Richard III. (Such figures are 
obviously meaningless because they depend so largely upon the basis of 
the count; provided the same person does the counting, comparisons are 
much more meaningful than the figures themselves). Alas — what are 
we to think, then, when Prof. Dover Wilson informs us in the introduction 
to his recent edition of 2 Henry VI (C.U.P., 1952) that Part I has twenty- 
three such allusions, Part II twenty-four, and Part III twenty-eight, while 
Richard III has only seven (three of which are commonplace allusions to 
Julius Caesar)! Incidentally, Mr. Whitaker's analysis of the construction 
of the three Henry VI plays and of the remodelling of the source material 
seems to strengthen the case for Shakespeare’s unaided authorship. 
Mr. Whitaker thinks the reference in 1 Henry VI to ‘Mars his true moving’ 
beyond Shakespeare’s store of astronomical knowledge; but he may have got 
his information from James Sanford’s translation of Cornelius Agrippa 
(1569 and later), surely no unduly ‘learned’ source. Puttenham is named 
as one of the contemporary authors of whom echoes are to be found in all 
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three parts of Henry VI. ‘The rich-jewelled coffer of Darius’ in 1 Henry 
VI may well come from The Arte of English Poesie, but the reference 
to Part Il, I. iv. 62 is a mistake as the Latin quotation from Cicero's 
De Divinatione is not given by Puttenham; on the other hand the item 
in 3 Henry VI, V.vi.10 seems especially relevant. “What scene of death 
has Roscius now to act?’ asks Henry VI of Gloucester, come with the 
intention of murdering the king. The name of the Roman actor may of 
course have been known to Shakespeare from a variety of sources, but 
the passage in the Arte takes on its peculiar significance from the fact 
that Puttenham tells how Roscius was led to use a mask because he ‘had a 
very unpleasant countenance, and lookes which made him ridiculous or 
rather odious to the presence’ — like Gloucester. 

The ‘apparent identification of Richard III with the Machiavel of 
' contemporary drama’ is noted, but instead of relating this to the Senecan 
influence which the author — I think quite correctly — finds in Richard III, 
he commits himself to the curious statement that the stage Machiavel ‘of 
course’ derived from Gentillet’s Discours. Now this misconception was 
exploded by Mario Praz as long ago as 1928 (Brit. Academy Lecture; 
revised in Machiavelli in Inghilterra, 1942), and his findings have been 
corroborated by e.g. Hans Beck (1935), Napoleone Orsini (1937), 
W. A. Armstrong (1948), and Irving Ribner (1949). 

Mr. Whitaker is especially good on Love’s Labour's Lost on which so 
much ingenuity has been misspent. Miss Yates’s opinion that the treatment 
of ‘blackness’ as compatible with beauty in a woman was suggested by 
Bruno through Sidney, is dismissed as ‘the kinship to Shakespeare’s own 
“dark lady’ sonnets is even closer.’ It is, but that does not seem to take 
us very far; what is needed is a reference to the conflicting conventions 
of female beauty, perhaps most satisfactorily treated in Marcel Francon’s 
delightful Notes sur l’esthétique de la femme au XVIe siécle (Harvard 
ULP., 1939). 

The learning and the marshalling of illustrative material in Titus 
Andronicus is shown to be wholly in Shakespeare’s early manner. 
According to Mr. Whitaker ‘no definite source has been found for the 
main action’ of the play, and I think he is right; but actually the consensus 
of opinion is at present that an eighteenth-century chapbook preserved in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library represents just such a source, on which 
the author might have been expected to have a good deal to say but 
which he never mentions. 

As Mr. Whitaker points out the Senecan elements in Titus derive 
mainly from the same plays which were put to use in Richard III; the 
point is not elaborated, however, and one misses a reference to what is 
still the fullest treatment of the subject, Kittredge’s introduction to the 
play in his edition of the Complete Works (1936). Misunderstanding 
a confused note in the Arden Titus Mr. Whitaker states that Tamora’s 
‘allusion to Scythian barbarism has been traced to Purchas’ Pilgrim on 
Cannibalism;’ this peculiar title of Purchas’s work owes its origin to the 
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Arden Printer, nobody has suggested that Shakespeare borrowed anything 
from a work appearing several years later than the play, and finally the 
parallel is no parallel at all. The coupling of ‘Scythian’ with ‘barbarism’ 


__ was of course a commonplace, but in Seneca’s Troades, which apparently 


_ furnished the Alarbus episode, in a passage that left its traces on Richard 

III too, Andromache like Tamora laments for the sacrifice of her son, 
' saying: ‘Quis Colchus hoc, quis sedis incertae Scytha commisit...’ (Loeb 

ed., I, p. 216). I should think it likely that Seneca is also responsible for 
a link with Love’s Labour's Lost, viz. Armado’s peculiar use of dominator. 
This strange word may of course have come from Puttenham, as 
Mr. Whitaker observes, but it is worth recalling that in Titus Shakespeare 
had used the word twice; editors sometimes call attention to the astrological 
sense in which the word is used (II.iii.31), but a closer parallel is to be found 
in the concoction from two or three passages in Seneca (IV.i.81-2): ‘Magni 
dominator poli, Tam lentus audis scelera? tam lentus vides?’ In LLL 
the word occurs in the opening address of Armado’s letter to the King — 
surely no very severe wielder of the sword of justice. ‘Great deputy, 
the welkin’s vicegerent, and sole dominator of Navarre, reads the King 
while Costard the culprit is standing by ‘to receive the meed of punishment.’ 
_ It seems quite in keeping with Shakespeare's practice elsewhere in LLL 
that he should introduce a flippant echo of his own easlier work. 

Mr. Whitaker is certainly right in pointing out that Hamlet’s view of 
man as expressed in ‘How like an angel in apprehension! How like a 
God!’ is Renaissance neo-Platonism, not medieval tradition. The author 
thinks it unlikely that Shakespeare ‘looked very far’ for this piece of 
learning, and indeed he may have looked no farther than the fourth book 
of The Courtier to find a similar notion of ‘understanding, by the which 
_ man may be partner with Angels’ (Everyman ed., p. 303; see also p. 319). 
- References missed here for ultimate sources are especially to Frank 
M. Caldiero in N6Q, 196 (1951), 421-4 and Roy W. Battenhouse in 
PMLA, LXVI (1951), 1073-1113. 

It is tempting to go on discussing details and it must certainly be 
reckoned among the merits of the book that such is the case; also one 
might question a few sweeping statements and point out, e.g., that too 
much is made of the obvious fact that Shakespeare was ‘not a student or 
an omnivorous reader. It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
Shakespeare often went to considerable trouble in consulting a surprising 
number of ‘sources’ in constructing his plays, and a good case might be 
made out for the dramatist as a great skimmer of pages and a snapper 
up of such conspicuous trifles as chapter headings and marginal notes. 
But Mr. Whitaker has chosen to err if anything on the side of exclusion, 
and he is not to be blamed for so doing but to be congratulated on having 
written an important book on a fascinating subject. 


Copenhagen. Hotcer NorcAarp. 
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Rochester’s Poems on Several Occasions, ed. by JAMES THORPE. 
Princeton University Press, 1950 (Princeton Studies in English 
Number 30). xxxviii + 196 pp. $5. 

Poems by John Wilmot Earl of Rochester, edited with an 
introduction and notes by VIVIAN DE Sora Pinto. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul (The Muses’ Library). Ixix + 245 pp., 
three plates. 15s. net. 


Restoration Carnival. Five Courtier Poets: Rochester — Dorset 
— Sedley — Etherege & Sheffield. By ViviAN DE Sora PINTO. 
London: The Folio Society, 1954. Frontispiece and title-page 
border by T. L. Poulton. 255 pp. 18s. net. 


Rochester has many attractive traits to recommend him to modern readers, 
even if few of us would concur with Voltaire in judging him an homme de 


génie et grand poéte. 


Voltaire linked his name with Boileau’s, Prof. 


De Sola Pinto thinks of Byron and Lawrence for his devastating criticism 
of conventional morality, and of Blake for his frank expression of individual 
experience, first as a libertine,then as a repentant sinner who passed through 
what mystics call ‘the dark night of the soul’. At the beginning of the 
present century Prof. Courthope endorsed Marvell’s praise of Rochester 
as the greatest master of satirical style in his day, and added that ‘with 
the exception of Dryden, Pope and Byron, no man, perhaps, has possessed 
an equal command over that peculiar English metrical idiom which is “fittest 
for discourse and nearest prose’. So many forerunners have been found 
for the pattern of Pope's heroic couplet that it seems hardly necessary to 
quote one more; when however we find Pope praising Rochester's Satire on 


Man (i.e. Satyr against Mankind), we feel inclined to exclaim: Et pour 


cause! For Pope followed Rochester in deriving from Montaigne’s 
Apologie de Raimond Sebond in his Essay on Man. See how the following 
couplets are conceived according to the pattern of antithetic wit: 


"Twas Impotence did first this Vice begin, 

Fooles censure Wit, as Old men raile of Sin, 
Who Envy Pleasure which they cannot tast, 
And good for nothing, wou'd be wise at last. 


(Epilogue to Circe.) 


How wou'd a Womans, tott’ring, Barque be tost, 
Where stoutest Ships (the Men of Wit) are lost? 


Your Muse diverts you, makes the Reader sad: 
You think your self inspir'd; He thinks you mad. 


One that knows ev'ry thing, that God thought fit 
Shou’d be an Ass through choice, not want of Wit. 


A. Woman's ne’re so ruin’d, but she can 
Be still reveng’d on her undoer, Man. 


(A Letter from Artemisa, etc.) 
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To make him more Ridiculous in spight, 
Nature contriv’d the Fool should be a Knight: 
How wise is Nature when she does dispence 
A large Estate to cover want of Sence ? 
(Tunbridge Wells) 


Here [Providence]'tis profuse, and there it meanly saves, 
And for one Prince it makes Ten Thousand Slaves. 
(An Epistolary Essay from M.G. to O.B.) 


The lines Goethe quoted from A Satyr against Mankind in his Dichtung 
und Wahrheit develop a thought of Montaigne in a manner which 
anticipates Pope: 


Then Old Age, and experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful, and so long, 

That all his Life he has been in the wrong. 


Again, in Consideratus, Considerandus, we come across a foretaste of 
_ Pope in: 


For Labouring Man, who toils himself in vain, 
Eagerly grasping, what creates his pain. 

Shun’d by the Great, and worthless thought by most, 
Urg’d to be gone, or wish’d for ever lost; 

Yet is it loath to leave our wretched Coast. 


And something of the celebrated poem On Nothing seems to have passed 
into the conclusion of the Dunciad (Book IV, 619-56). Pope’s early 
imitation (published in 1712) of Rochester's poem, On Silence, contains 
these lines, a faint anticipation of the full orchestra to come: 


Yet Speech, ev'n there, submissively withdraws 
From Rights of Subjects, and the Poor Man's Cause; 
Then pompous Silence reigns, and stills the noisie Laws. 


Past Services of Friends, good Deeds of Foes, 
What Fav’rites gain, and what the Nation owes, 
Fly the forgetful World, and in thy Arms repose. 
The Parson’s Cant, the Lawyer's Sophistry, 
Lord’s Quibble, Critick’s Jest; all end in thee, 
All rest in Peace at last, and sleep eternally. (1) 


And here is the full orchestra: 


See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heap'd o'er her head ! 
Philosophy, that lean’d on Heav’'n before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 


seecee 


1 See The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope, Minor Poems, ed. by 
Norman Ault and John Butt, London, Methuen, 1954, pp. 17-19. 
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In vain! They gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is restor’d; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word: 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall; 
And Universal Darkness buries All. 


Rochester is, like Byron, one of those authors who gain by being 
considered from a convenient distance: even if we reduce his legend 
to its due proportions, as Prof. De Sola Pinto does in his admirable 
introduction, there is enough in his double life (‘on the one hand, he was 
an affectionate husband and a good and popular landlord, on the other, 
he was one of the wildest debauchees at the court of Charles II’) and in 
the general character of his satirical verse (‘Rochester fut plus clairvoyant 
sur les caractéres des hommes; il eut une force plus penetrante et plus polie’, 
wrote the author of the earliest History of English Poetry, Joseph Spence)? 
to make him into a remarkable figure. A closer inspection, however, is 
somewhat disappointing. With the exception of a few well-known pieces, 
the canon of Rochester’s verse is not at all easy to distinguish from the 
work of other contemporaries, and once established with a fair degree of 
certainty, is on the whole not so distinguished after all. The confusing 
situation is well summed up by Mr. Thorpe (p. xxviii): 


One of the most vexing problems connected with the study of Restoration verse is the 
determination of authorship. The causes of these difficulties are many and various. 
A considerable proportion of the verse was published without attribution in penny 
broadsides and small pamphlets; even more of the poems appeared in the hundreds of 
poetical miscellanies, which were usually printed from manuscripts of dubious merit and 
which do not offer attributions which uniformly inspire confidence; very few writers 
supervised the printing of their poems; composite authorship appears to have been fairly 
common; even the better testimony about authorship is often erroneous; the attributions 
in commonplace books are usually based on nothing more substantial than common report 
or the sensibilities of the compiler; the verses were treated as (and often were) ephemera; 
and the activities of many booksellers (such as Curll), being designed exclusively for an 
immediate financial reward, often confuse rather than clarify the issue. A determination 
of the authorship of poems that are or may be Rochester's is attended by all of these 
difficulties. Furthermore, the common beliefs that Rocivster’s conduct was lewd and his 
writings lascivious created further difficulties by attracting to his name all manner of 
verses that seemed congruous with those beliefs. As a result, the problems of authorship 
are greater with Rochester than with any other major writer of the Restoration. In 
fact, I doubt that the Rochester canon can ever be established with any degree of certainty. 


In publishing the earliest collection of poems printed under the name 
of Rochester (Antwerp 1680: there are a number of interdependent editions, 
of which the Huntington is the earliest, as Mr. Thorpe proves in the course 
of a long discussion which results in a tentative family tree), Mr. Thorpe 
excludes from the canon thirteen poems as certainly not by Rochester, and 


2 See James M. Osborn, “The First History of English Poetry’, in Pope and his 
Contemporaries, Essays presented to G. Sherburn, Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1949. 
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questions the authorship of eleven more: after these classes of poems are 
subtracted from the contents of the book, a body of thirty-seven poems 
remains, within which is the core of the Rochester canon: there are, according 
to him, very few poems outside this collection that can be positively an 
confidently demonstrated to be by Rochester. There is no complete 
agreement between Mr. Thorpe and Prof. De Sola Pinto on questions of 
attribution; for instance Mr. Thorpe would exclude In Defence of Satyr, 
whereas Prof. De Sola Pinto finds the poem ‘very much in Rochester's 
manner’, and containing ‘a number of phrases used by him in his authentic 
poems’: he suggests that it ‘may have been an anonymous lampoon written by 
Rochester possibly in collaboration with Buckingham’, and that ‘it is by no 
_ means impossible that Rochester himself with his love of impersonations and 
disguises may have written’ the whole group of three poems (Jn Defence 
of Satyr, On the suppos'd Author of a late Poem in defence of Satyr, and 
The Answer), constituting apparently a ‘flyting’ between two authors. 
Timon, a Satyr, is ascribed by De Sola Pinto to Rochester, but Mr. Thorpe 
classifies it among the doubtful poems. On the other hand the piece To 
all curious Criticks and Admirers of Meeter, given as Rochester's by 
Mr. Thorpe, is not included by Prof. De Sola Pinto. And so on. Thus, 
_ although a considerable progress has been made in editing Rochester since 
the time of the careless Nonesuch edition (reviewed in my essay on Poets 
and Wits of the Restoration, see English Studies, Vol. X, no. 2, 1928), 
the last word about attributions has not yet been said, and it is doubtful 
- whether it will ever be said. Prof. De Sola Pinto’s notes are fuller than 
those of Mr. Thorpe, but the two books integrate each other, because, 
among other things, The Imperfect Enjoyment and A Ramble in St. James’s 
Park, excluded from the edition in the Muses’ Library, can be read in 
Thorpe’s. In my article quoted above, I pointed out the Latin sources of 
' the first of these poems, Ovid and Petronius. This seems to have escaped 
the present commentators, but Prof. De Sola Pinto quotes Petronius as 
the source of another poem, The Platonic Lady, of doubtful attribution. 
It is curious that, having excluded The Imperfect Enjoyment and A Ramble 
‘at the request of the publishe.s owing to the risk of prosecution in this 
country under the existing law’, Prof. De Sola Pinto should have been 
allowed to include the doubtful poem on King Charles (‘In the Isle of 
Great Britain...’) which is equally coarse. In a letter printed in the Times 
Literary Supplement for Nov. 5, 1954 Prof. De Sola Pinto has attributed 
to Rochester also Directions for a Minister of State which he has found 
in a manuscript miscellany in the Duke of Portland's collection (now 
deposited in the library of the University of Nottingham). 


In contrast with the two preceding books, bristling with critical apparatus 
and problems of attribution, Restoration Carnival offers to the general 
reader a delightful anthology of the best verse by the Restoration Wits 
accompanied with an illuminating introduction and lively biographies and 
appreciations by Prof. De Sola Pinto. This last body of English verse 
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to be produced by a court refines on the hackneyed themes of the pastoral 
tradition by giving them a rococo turn and spicing them with a flavour of 
irony; on the other hand a satirical strain which betrays a classical origin 
adds a new note which anticipates Swift, Pope and Hogarth. The best 
of the love poetry of the period is ‘without ornament, naked and limpid as 
clear water’: readers accustomed to the sophisticated manner of modern 
poets, may react to this Restoration verse in the manner Flaubert reacted 
to Mérimée’s reading of Pushkin: ‘Your poet is flat’: but Pushkin’s magic 
vanishes in a French translation, whereas whoever has a sensitive ear to 
the music of English should not fail to appreciate the crystalline quality 
of the Restoration swan song. Prof. De Sola Pinto is reminded of Catullus, 
Burns and Heine; speaks of Watteau apropos of Rochester, and of Wilde 
apropos of Etherege, a song by Rochester (‘Injurious Charmer...’, divided in 
three parts, Nymph, Shepherd, and Chorus) suggests to him ‘the dramatic 
effect of the contemporary sculpture of Bernini’, and The Maim’d Debauchee 
strikes him as ‘a dramatic monologue that Browning never excelled’: such 
cultural references are tempting but somewhat misleading: Bernini and 
Browning are in any case out of the question. And if it is true that 
‘Rochester, like Watteau, could enjoy the poetry of the féte galante, but, 
like Watteau, he could also “understand and despise it’,’ on the other 
hand we miss in him Watteau’s typical atmosphere of elegiac melancholy, 
and instead of languor we find a note which is virile to the point of 
coarseness. If we prefer to restrain comparisons within the field of English 
literature, we positively detect a foretaste of Pope in the couplets of 
Rochester and of Sheffield (in the Essay upon Poetry), and, in the passage 
from the Letter of Sheffield to the Duke of Shrewsbury given on pp. 299-30, 
a distant echo of Religio Medici. The most enjoyable part of the book are 
the biographical sketches in which Prof. De Sola Pinto has made a deft 
use of the rich, picturesque material offered by the historical sources. 
What, for instance, could be more thrilling than Dorset’s chance discovery 
in a bookseller’s shop of a long poem in blank verse which he and Dryden 
proclaimed a masterpiece, and which was ncthing else than Paradise Lost? 
‘If this story is true there is irony in the indebtedness of Milton to one of 
a i of Belial” for introducing the great Puritan epic to ‘he literary 
public. 


Rome. Mario Praz. 


Miscellanea Gibboniana. By Gavin R. pE BeEr, Georces A. 
Bonnarp, & Louis Junop. (Université de Lausanne. Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres. X.) Lausanne: Rouge & Cie. 1952. 
150 pp. 


With the production of this attractive volume, Lausanne and its University 
can be said once more to have deserved well of the famous historian who 
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_ spent so much of his younger days in Switzerland. We are given here, 
_ with meticulous attention to the slightest peculiarities — or indeed the 


curious little vagaries — of Gibbon’s spelling and punctuation, the original 
text of the Journal he wrote when, at eighteen years of age, he toured the 


country; and the book concludes fittingly with the original form of his 


Lettre sur le Gouvernment de Berne. In between, the reader will find 


three fragments of the Journal which Gibbon intended to write of his 


_ stay in Paris in 1763 — but which he unfortunately gave up. 


The most important of these pages are, no doubt, those which tell of 
Switzerland. And though the editor of the Lettre, M. Junod, adduces 
good reasons to date it 1763 or 1764 and therefore not to consider it as 
contemporary with the Journal of 1755 (an opinion hitherto generally 
received), both almost equally make one wonder at the precocious sagacity 
of the writer in matters either historical or political. Besides this, the 
French reader cannot but wonder at the classical quality of young 
Gibbon’s French: he might occasionally slip into some sort of ‘anglicism’ 
(p. 52: ‘la qualité de cytoien de Berne ... étoit attendue de plusieurs 
charges’ — obviously meaning ‘attended with’ — the passage might have 
been singled out more justifiably than p. 61: ‘étoit dehors’, meaning ‘out, 


_ not at home’, a phrase which is heard, if not in Switzerland, certainly in 


the North of France); but Gibbon’s sense of the most valued merits of 


a good French style comes out in almost every page: no French writer 
could have put more tersely the comparison he made (in those days ...) 


of French and English hospitality: p. 104 ‘A Londres il faut faire son 
chemin dans des maisons gui ne s’ouvrent qu’avec peine. La on croit 
vous faire plaisir en vous recevant. Ici/aParis/on croit s’en faire a soi- 
méme. Aussi je connois plus de maisons 4 Paris qu’a Londres; le fait n'est 
pas vraisemblable, mais il est vrai.’ All the more reason perhaps to 


suspect that a good many mistakes, which the scrupulous care of our 


editors has respected, might have been corrected: it is difficult to imagine 
that Gibbon said or wrote ‘un quantité’, ‘princes etrangeres’, ‘une 
echantillon’ pp. 18, 24, 30, etc.) — and ‘doits du peuple’ for ‘droits’ 
(p. 24) is no doubt a misprint. 

The notes and commentaries which accompany these texts are most 
useful. M. de Beer, in particular, 4 propos of the Journal en Suisse, gives 
us a very full conspectus of the impressions gathered by early English 
travellers. One is surprised, however, that M. Junod should have over- 
looked an essay contributed by Gustav Schirmer to the Festschrift zum 14. 
Neuphilologentage (Ziirich 1910, pp. 87-118) where a good deal may be 
found concerning Gibbon’s friends and acquaintances, which does not 
appear in this book, and where an interesting addition to the bibliography 
here given may be noticed: extracts from the Lettre sur le Gouvernement 
de Berne appeared, we are told, in Rengger (I suppose, Albrecht Rengger), 
Ueber den Schweizerischen Bundesverein und die Anspriiche Berns, May 
1814 — of which a French translation was published (but Schirmer does 


not give the date). 
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These are trifles. They do not affect our conclusion that this 
Miscellany makes pleasant and instructive reading, and is a welcome 
enrichment of the ‘Corpus Gibbonianum’, 


Versailles. A. KoszuLt. 


The English Romantic Poets. A Review of Research. By 
Ernest BerRNBAUM, SAMUEL C. CHEW, THomas M. Raysor, 
Cuartes D, THorpz, BENNETT WEAVER, and RENE WELLEK. 
Edited by THomas W. Raysor. The Modern Language 
Association of America. New York, 1950. 241 pp. $2.85. 


If criticism is literature about literature, the present book represents a meta- 
genre at one further remove: literature about the literature about literature. 
Nothing derogatory is implied by this description: written by a working 
party of specialists within the Modern Language Association of America, 
the book is a model of its kind, and the type of work to which it belongs is 
becoming more and more useful, not to say indispensable, as the body of 
critical writings in the major fields of poetry is becoming more and more 
unmanageable, and the ordinary type of bibliography more and more 
bewildering. 

It falls into six parts, the first of which (by Ernest Bernbaum) deals 
with the romantic movement as a whole, including the numerous attempts 
to define what Romanticism is, while separate chapters are devoted to 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats. Each chapter is 
suitably subdivided. 

The book is not a bibliography in the ordinary sense, but, in the words 
of the subtitle, a review of research, a review, that is, which goes back to 
the earliest critics of Romanticism: the bibliographical information is worked 
into a continuous text which, read together, affords a survey of the history 
and present trends of criticism in each particular field. Attacks and 
counterattacks of opposing schools follow one another, each being evaluated 
and assigned a place in its turn. Each chapter is, in fact, an extremely 
well-written essay, and can be read as such, and not only consulted for 
reference. 

The six writers are themselves involved in some of the controversies with 
which they deal. They make no pretence to strict neutrality when they 
find themselves among belligerents, and the book would have been much 
less readable if they did. Nor do they confine themselves to telling the 
reader what the books in question are about, and what their theses are; 
when confronted with several books on the same subject they nearly always 
tell the reader which of them is the best, and they make no bones about 
informing him, with varying degrees of discretion, that a book in their 
opinion is not al} it should be, or that the views of an author should be 
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regarded with caution. (Thus p. 143: ‘G. Wilson Knight’s methods ... 
are well known and widely discredited. His eccentricities and extra- 
vagances in claiming to recognize metaphysically significant themes beneath 
the surface of “symbols” have never been more disconcertingly illustrated 
than in his interpretation of Byron. The student will take him seriously 
only because he will be seriously annoyed’). Some of the victims may 
resent this intrusion of the tone of literary controversy in a critical survey, 
but the general reader is more likely to appreciate this refreshing departure 
from the dryness of the ordinary bibliography. 

The downright bad they presumably leave out: the whole point of the 
survey is that it is selective; anything like a complete bibliography would 
swamp the chapters and bog down the type of reader to which it addresses 
itself, among a mass of material which would be little use to him. The 
reader aimed at is in this case the graduate student beginning to specialize 
in this field of English literature. That the student is English-speaking 
is implied by the fact that the selection is almost wholly confined to books 
either written in or translated into English, plus a small number of well- 
known works in French and German. 

The emphasis is on American, rather than on British, and much more 
than on Continental, scholarship, perhaps simply because more work has 
been done on Romanticism in America in recent years than anywhere else, 
and one by-product of the book is that it provides a picture of the clash 
of modern American schools of criticism. (Incidentally one wonders why 
it is that schools of criticism and esthetics always seem to attract to 
themselves names that are either meaningless or misleading at the outset, 
like ‘Romanticism’, or certain to become so in a few years’ time, like ‘the 
New Criticism’). 

Seeing that Romanticism is an international movement, it would have 
been useful, especially for those who are interested in its general aspects, 
to have had a fuller treatment of corresponding phenomena in non-English 
literatures than the 114 pages devoted to this subject in Chapter 1. And it 
is always a pity when a book like this has no index. 

But altogether, this is an admirable and highly useful piece of work, 
which all large libraries, more particularly all university libraries, should 
possess, and which one would wish to see followed up in other fields as well. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BopELsen. 


Der Einfluss der englischen Literatur auf die deutsche. By 
Horst Oppev. Sonderabdruck aus Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. 
Erich Schmidt Verlag, Berlin, Bielefeld, Miinchen. [1954(?)] 
98 columns. Price? 


Under the direction of Wolfgang Stammler who, with Paul Merker, about 
25 years ago, published the fundamental Real-Lexikon der deutschen 
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Literaturgeschichte, the publication has recently been taken in hand of 
a large comprehensive work: ‘German philology in vertical projection’. 
With the collaboration of more than seventy learned authorities the whole 
field of Germanic philology, which for a long time past no single person 
had been able to survey in its entirety, will be dealt with as clearly and 
concisely as possible. Not only that which has so far been attained is 
to be considered, but also the problems still asking for a solution. As, 
moreover, everywhere the most important older, but especially also the 
newer literature, spread over the various sections, will be mentioned, this 
tremendous work, planned to appear in three volumes encyclopedia-size, 
promises to become the best orientating handbook our time has to offer 
to the Germanist in the widest sense of the word. 

The book we have before us is a separate issue, taken from this 
grandiose comprehensive work. It constitutes a welcome and, moreover, 
corrective supplement to L. M. Price’s English Literature in Germany 
(3rd edition, Berkeley 1953, Univ. of California Publ. in Mod. Phil. vol. 
37), the great merits but also the many more or less serious shortcomings 
of which were exposed by Van Stockum in English Studies KXXV 
pp. 132-34. In the brief introduction it is rightly pointed out that English 
and German literature for 1500 years have been interchanging an extra- 
ordinary and interesting influence in which there has been give and take 
on both sides. It stands to reason that, in the treatise under consideration, 
the cases where England was the giving party are mainly focussed. 
Nevertheless those where the reverse was the case or where interchange 
took place are repeatedly cited. The writer, in dealing with this subject, 
throws into relief the peculiar modifications which the influences received 
undergo in the receivers’ minds, the numerous misapprehensions (vide e.g. 
the way in which Shakespeare was at first understood), or the German state 
of mind which turned what was received into a new mental or spiritual 
attainment. In spite of the conciseness which an ‘Aufriss’ demands, the 
author often succeeds in giving life to his elucidations by short well-chosen 
literal quotations. Only the quotation from Gerhart Hauptmann in 
column 75, which is perhaps partly due to a slight remnant of war- 
psychosis, should, in my opinion, have been omitted, the more so, as it 
rounds off one of the most excellent chapters, Shakespeare's influence. 
Among the very best is also to be reckoned the chapter on the English 
comedians; a methodologically fertile thought is also the ‘trouvaille’ to 
make the period of the ‘Aufklarung’ start from four centres, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Ziirich and Gottingen. Heine, except for his connection with 
Byron, is too superficially treated. Something, surely, might have been 
said about his relation to England, inclining rather to aversion than to 
affection. The sarcasm ‘sich selbst zur Geltung bringen’ (col. 86) badly 
fits into an argument that should remain objective, even granting that, 
with regard to this poet, it is difficult for a Germar to keep it so. 

After all, however, these are some of the small unimportant spots on 
an excellent whole which has succeeded in keeping itself free from 
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chauvinistic glorification of its own share. There is here a guide which 
contains everything essential, clearly written, reliable, thoroughly docu- 
mented, a , ‘ide also for every Anglist interested in the subject. And now 


‘we are looking forward to the treatment of the influence of U.S.A. litera- 


ture by Heinrich Stammler, which will close the description of the influence 
of the Anglo-Saxon cultural group on the German. 


The Hague. LEon POLak. 


Die Bedeutung von Edgar Allan Poe fiir die englische Literatur. 
Von Harro Heinz KUHNELT. Innsbruck 1949. 320 pp. 


So far the influence of Poe on the English writers of the last and of our 
own century has been a subject treated incidentally in many books, whereas 
the reception of the poet in France has been carefully investigated in a 
considerable number of systematic studies. The main reason for this 
difference lies in the fact that the English literary reactions to Poe are 
far more disconnected than those of the French poets, which have their 
focus in the relationship between Poe and Baudelaire, one of the great 
themes of comparative literature. It is Dr. Harro Heinz Kiihnelt’s merit 
to have shouldered the less promising task of assembling in one volume 
what is known about the English debts to Poe — quotations from an 
impressive number of critical authorities form an important part of his 
text — and to have added to this account his own observations and hints. 

It would have been possible for him to give his book its own kind of 
unity if he had decided to organize his material around the life and work 
of Poe by selecting certain aspects of his career and character, of his poetic 
theory, of his poems and tales, and by showing where and how they 
affected English authors and their works. Instead, he makes a special 
study of each English author with regard to Poe, moving to and fro 
between England and America, never quite sure which facts he can take 
for granted and where he should put in one of his rapid summaries of 
well-known facts. He begins with a cursory survey of Poe's times and life, 
and then turns to a similar account of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. After 
this double introduction he sets out on his search for traces of Poe's 
example in Rossetti’s work, opening this central part of his study by an 
account of The Raven, accompanied by remarks on its sources and 
background. Here, and elsewhere, it is difficult to see the relevance of 
some of the facts and opinions admitted to Dr. -Kiihnelt’s pages: an 
indication that his method is not sufficiently strict. A very short chapter 
deals with William Morris and longer ones with Oscar Wilde, Swinburne 
and Stevenson. At the end of the volume Poe's influence on the short- 
story, the detective novel, the pseudo-scientific story and the tale of the 
supernatural is briefly outlined. There is a certain amount of overlapping 
between chapters, especially between those on individuals and those on 
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literary genres, and the space allotted to the various subjects is not always 
representative of their importance. 

In spite of such shortcomings Dr. Kihnelt’s list of the echoes of Poe's 
voice in England is remarkable; his quotations of learned opinion are 
usually well chosen, and his discussion is often stimulating. However, 
such an introductory explanation as ‘Der direkte Einfluss Poes auf England 
beschrankt sich auf verhaltnismassig wenige Dichter oder selbst nur auf 
einzelne Werke. Zum Teil ist dies bedingt durch die Ablehnung seiner 
Ansichten und seines Lebenswandels und durch das, was bése Zungen 
iiber ihn verbreiteten’ (pp. 7f.) would seem rather too simple; and the 
same is true of the author’s characterization of the Victorian period with 
its utilitarian leanings ard belief in respectability (pp. 10ff. and 208). 
_ When he approaches the fundamental question of the meaning of borrowings 
and influences on pp. 57f. he also moves on very well-trodden ground. 

In his biography of Poe his distrust of the poet’s detractors must be 
commended, though he goes rather far in his zeal where he endorses 
E. Shanks’ view that the boy was driven to gambling early in his university 
days at Charlottesville because his stepfather kept him ‘short even of the 
sum required for bare necessities’ (p. 27). He betrays a lack of medical 
knowledge when he writes: ‘Im Jahre 1843 war seiner Frau beim Singen 
ein Blutgefass gesprungen; ausserdem war sie schwer lungenkrank’ (p. 31). 

In the more than 100 pages which he devotes to Rossetti Dr. Kihnelt 
succeeds in demonstrating interesting similarities between the two poets’ 
attitudes to life and death and between their practice and theory of poetry, 
similarities which are partly the cause and partly the consequence of Poe's 
influence on Rossetti. The detailed comparison of The Raven and The 
Blessed Damozel, containing a long excursus on the mistake of making too 
much of Dante’s example, is not among the mos: solid parts of this argument, 
because it leads to some straining of the evidence. Only a critic that has 
read the two poems with a biased mind can say: ‘Nichts deutet darauf hin, 
dass die Blessed Damozel inmitten der gliicklichen Seelen auch ihren 
Geliebten wiederfinden wird. Ihr banges Hoffen, ihre Tranen, trotz 
Himmel und Seligkeit, beriihren den Leser genau so, erregen in ihm 
dieselben Gefiihle wie die Worte des Raben. ... So ist die Grundeinstellung 
und die Stimmung beider Gedichte ganz dieselbe’ (p. 67). The present 
writer cannot find any justification for this statement, the key-note of 
Poe's poem being final and absolute loss and that of The Blessed Damozel 
present, but by no means final separation. A reading of the remaining 
pages on Rossetti shows that the author is more convincing when he 
discusses such technical parallels as the use of the refrain than in his 
delineation of related attitudes and moods. Another case of forced evidence 
occurs where a close connexion is sought between A Tale of the Ragged 
Mountains and St. Agnes of Intercession. The American story certainly 
makes use of the motif of the disastrous effect of a man’s pre-existence 
on the course of his new life, but it is wrong to state: ‘Der Tod Bedloes 
wird hier durch den Eindruck des Bildes, das ihn in seiner Praexistenz 
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_ zeigt, verursacht’ (p. 100). The sight of that picture, after his strange 
_ visionary experience in the Ragged Mountains, certainly has a shocking 
effect on him, but his death is caused by the accidental application of a 
_ venomous leech. The function of the picture is far less decisive in Poe's 
tale than in Rossetti’s fragment. 

_ The author moves on solid ground when he compares the two poets’ 
_ theories of art, though it cannot be said that he does so with great 
_ subtlety. His argument is disturbed again by his desire to do too many 
_ things at the same time. He wants to illustrate Victorian public opinion 
in matters of taste by quotations from English periodicals. He collects 
_ them in Louise Rosenblatt’s L’Idée de l’'Art pour l’Art dans la Littérature 

Anglaise pendant la Période Victorienne, Paris 1931, and, consequently, 
offers them in French. He touches upon the complicated question of the 
origins of Poe’s theories, but he does not succeed in defining the affinities 
and the differences between the two views with any new and convincing 
precision. 

The points of contact of Poe’s and Wilde’s diction and narrative motifs, 
as discussed by Dr. Kiihnelt, are numerous, though rather incidental. Here, 
and even more frequently in the chapter on Swinburne, the ticklish task of 
distinguishing Poe’s direct from his indirect influence through continental 
authors is courageously faced. In these and the later parts of his book 
the author sees and apprizes many important problems with the help of 
his authorities, but, owing to his diffuse method, he is not able to deal 
effectively with all of them. 

A word of criticism must be added concerning his style and method 
of quoting. The style is occasionally heavy and devoid of lucidity. Too 
often the author becomes a victim of that peculiar stickiness of words which 
brings them back to one’s page a second and even a third time after their 
first and proper use and which can be eliminated only through careful 
revisions of the text.” It is difficult to see the merit of such neologisms 


1 Cf. ‘Es geht ihm um die Lésung der grossen, geheimnisvollen Macht, die immer wieder 
so furchtbar in sein Leben eingegriffen hat’ (p. 64), where the power discussed is death. 
On the influence of German thought on the new theory of art we read: ‘Jedenfalls waren 
sie die ersten, die von neuen Gesichtspunkten und mit neuen Ideen an die Kunst herantraten; 
ob es nun ihr direkter Einfluss war, ob ihre Ideen dann auch in England die Umwertung 
der alten Werte verursachten, ist schwer zu entscheiden’ (p. 131). Further examples: 
pp. 131f. and 212f. 

2 On p. 80 twice: “Noch eine kleine Aehnlichkeit’; p. 90 three times in one paragraph: 
‘scheint (scheinen) zu sein’; the verb ‘teilen’ and its cognates are allowed to run riot in 
the following sentence on the quotations from nineteenth-century periodicals, thought to 
be representative of the taste of the period: “Wenn man nun die folgenden Zitate liest, 
so muss man sich dabei immer vor Augen halten, dass es sich da nicht vielleicht um die 
Privatmeinung eines Kritikers handelt, der eben diesen oder jenen Gedanken nicht teilte 
oder vielleicht aus persdnlichen Griinden einen Schriftsteller ablehnte. Im Gegenteil, 
wir haben in diesen Kritiken fast immer die ungeteilte Wolksmeinung zu sehen, die, wenn 
auch von der Kritik beeinflusst, diese Ansichten voll und ganz teilte’ (pp. 129f.). The 
style of this passage is no less objectionable than the tendency to generalize a few 
second-hand quotations in this manner. Further examples: pp. 135, 191 and 195. 
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as ‘spirithaft’ and ‘der Spirit’.* As to the quotations we cannot but regret 
the somewhat strangely worded statement introducing our author's list of 
errata: ‘Aus technischen Griinden blieben zahlreiche Apostrophe und 
Anfiihrungszeichen zum Teil aus.’ Many of his quotations show minor 
departures from the originals, not important in themselves, but incompatible 
with the accuracy for which we must look in a piece of scholarly work.* 
It will not do to be negligent about Poe’s italics as they are an essential 
element of his style.© The abbreviation pp. should not be used before 
a single page number.® The list of sources at the end of the volume 
contains a good selection from the extensive literature on Dr. Kihnelt's 
many-sided subject. 


St. Gallen. RupDoLF STAMM. 


Current Literature, 1954 
I. Fiction, Drama and Poetry 


Once again the year under review has been more productive of outstanding 
works of criticism and biography than of original creative literature. 
Looking back, one is struck most of all by the paucity (perhaps ‘absence’ 
would not be too strong a term) of novels of distinction. C. P. Snow's 
The New Men (Macmillan, 12/6) serves, however, to relieve somewhat 
the general flatness of the literary landscape. It is concerned with the 
personal and moral problems raised amongst a group of scientists by the 
discovery and explosion of the atomic bomb. The narrator of the story, 
which spans the years 1939-46, is Lewis Eliot, who has figured in four of 
Mr Snow’s previous novels, though the hero is his brother Martin, one 
of a team of ‘top secret’ research workers at an atomic energy pile. The 
sequence of events is not very complex: the establishment of the research 
station and the early stages of the work; the anticlimax of an unsuccessful 
experiment; the inevitable betrayal of information (by a certain Sawbridge, 
a clever young scientist of leftish sympathies); a second experiment which 
succeeds but in which two of the principal workers are badly injured; 


3 Cf. pp. 49, 80 and 108. 

4 Cf. the quotations from Hop-Frog on p. 29 (where we find ‘the king loved these 
practical jokes’ instead of ‘his practical jokes’), from Bernhard Fehr’s Die englische 
Literatur des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts on p. 85, from The Philosophy of Composition 
on p. 86 (where we miss some of Poe's italics and get ‘values’ instead of ‘value’), from 
The Black Cat on p. 188 (where italics are dropped again and where we read ‘a stupid 
action’ instead of ‘a silly action’). 

5 Cf. the last note and the quotations on pp. 109 and 133. 

8 Cf. pp. 130, 135, 150 etc. 
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comings and goings between Britain and America; the realisation of the 
terrible consequences if ever the atom bomb is used; the news that it has 
been used to end the war with Japan; and finally the offer to Martin cf the 
directorship of the research station and his refusal of the post on grounds 
of conscience. The real interest of the book lies, however, not so much in 
the story as in its depiction of the effect of their work upon the lives, 
' the minds and the personalities of the small group of scientists concerned. 
In a sense the young communist Sawbridge, though but a minor character, 
is the most important in the story, for in his own strange way he symbolises 
the dilemma and the duality of all the others. Like them, he is absorbed 
in his work and anxious for its success even to the point of risking his life, 
but a conflicting political loyalty leads him to betray the very information 
which as a scientist he has devoted his talents to discovering. To his 
fellow-workers treachery of that kind is inconceivable, yet almost all, and 
not least Martin Eliot himself, are oppressed by the sense of a comparable 
conflict in their own minds: between the lure of scientific research which 
urges them to go on and the understandable desire that their own station 
shall be the first to make atomic fission an accomplished fact on the one 
hand, and on the other hand their duty to humanity. They react to it in 
different ways. In his principal characters Mr Snow has presented that 
conflict with sympathy and understanding in a style that is devoid of all 
Striving after melodramatic effect. It is indeed the studied ordinariness 
of the style that gives the presentation its power and conviction. 

Spare the Rod, by Michael Croft (Longmans, 10/6), a first novel based, 
one assumes, on the author's own experiences, has a very different theme, 
but if it is not so searching in its exploration and analysis it is equally 
up-to-date in its subject. John Sanders, a young man who served in the 
navy during the war, decides to take up teaching as a career. Straight 
- from college, he finds himself in a secondary modern school in one of the 
‘tough’ districts of a large city, and being a young man full of enthusiasm 
and ideals, for his first term he is put in charge of the toughest form. His 
passage is not an easy one, for he finds the pupils antagonistic and 
un-cooperative, while he has little sympathy with and finds as little under- 
standing from, the more hard-boiled members of the staff. After an uphill 
struggle in which he almost succumbs and in which his ideals suffer many 
a rude shock, he manages to win the regard of the pupils and even in a 
few cases their affection. Unfortunately he becomes involved in a conflict 
between a pupil and a fellow teacher, the upshot of which is that he leaves 
his post to go to another school, fortified by the good wishes of his 
colleagues and pupils. 

If the material of the story is drawn from real life — and there is no 
reason to believe that it is not — it is perhaps more valuable as a social 
document than as a work of literature. The picture it gives is in all 
conscience depressing enough. There is some good, life-like characterisation 
of both teachers and pupils, though one suspects that in the circumstances 
there is more to be said for the headmaster than Mr Croft seems willing 
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to allow. It is not a great work, and, like so many first novels nowadays, 
it tends to be largely a reproduction of the author's reactions to the 
conditions and situations he encounters; but there is much of promise in it. 
Mr. Croft has yet to learn to subordinate social purpose and reportage to 
more purely literary and artistic criteria. If he can do this we may yet 
hear more of him as a novelist. 

Penguin Books have rendered valuable service in issuing cheap, well- 
produced editions of the principal works of some of the English novelists. 
Recently both H. G. Wells and D. H. Lawrence have been included, and 
now come five novels of Arnold Bennett, viz. Anna of the Five Towns, 
The Grand Babylon Hotel, Riceyman Steps (2/— each), Clayhanger and 
The Old Wives’ Tale (3|6 each), together with The Journals of Arnold 
Bennett (3/6). Frank Swinnerton contributes an introduction to each 
of the volumes. 

One of the most significant of recent English writers was George Orwell, 
whose early death was a serious loss to English letters. Towards the end 
of the year he was brought once more into the limelight by the controversy 
which ensued on the B.B.C:’s televised version of his novel Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, while he has also been tke subject of a critical study which 
will be noticed in the next survey. In England, Your England and Other 
Essays (price 12/6) Messrs. Secker &6 Warburg have published a collection 
of eleven extracts from his work. Some have appeared previously in 
magazines, others are taken from his better-known books like The Road 
to Wigan Pier and The Lion and the Unicorn. Orwell's interests were 
many-sided and all the really important aspects are represented here. 
Not all of his judgements on social questions have been borne out by 
time, but then prophecy is always a dangerous business. We may agree 
or disagree with the views Orwell expresses, but whichever we do we shall 
find ourselves reading on to the end, for he knows the secret of holding 
the reader’s interest, and his style is a model of straightforwardness, 
simplicity and clarity. This is a volume we can emphatically recommend. 

Another volume worthy of attention is Selected Essays of E. V. Lucas, 
arranged by H. N. Wethered (Methuen, 10/6), in which we have a catholic 
and representative selection from the writings of one who stood out pre- 
eminent amongst the last great generation of essayists. Mr Wethered has 
arranged the seventy-four essays comprised in this volume in ten groups, 
according to subjects, and has prefaced the whole with an introductory 
sketch of Lucas himself. Messrs. Methuen have already given us similar 
selections from Chesterton, Belloc and Wilde, and this fourth makes a 
fitting companion volume. As a living form of literature the essay has 
today gone out of fashion, but in such volumes as these we may still enjoy 
the wit, humour and humanity of the immediate past. 

The concluding volume of Sean O’Casey’s autobiography, entitled Sunset 
and Evening Star (Macmillan, 21/—), is, one must confess, rather dis- 
appointing. It starts off well, with the O’Caseys taking a house in the 
once middle-class district of Battersea and trying to accommodate themselves 
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to the standards of the neighbourhood, but it soon peters out into a series 
of discursive, hurried essays or loosely connected chapters, characterised by 
rather strident prejudice and at times cheap and not very humorous 
humour. Every now and then we come upon a piece of genuinely inspired 
and superb descriptive writing, but taken as a whole the volume lacks the 
real human touch and the forthright simplicity of its predecessors. Mr. 
O'Casey refuses to forsake the role of the stinging wasp (to use the title 
of an earlier work of his). Is it sincere or is it a pose? 


Leaving aside Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk Wood (Dent, 8/6), which 
was not intended for the theatre but is rather a dramatic poem designed 
for broadcasting, and the rather extravagant praise of which may have 
been due in part to ‘boosting’ by the B.B.C., to serialisation in The 
Observer and to its author's untimely death, one of the most notable plays 
of the year has been Charles Morgan’s The Burning Glass (Macmillan, 
9/6). Like the previous two dramatic works by this author, it centres 
upon a moral problem: the dilemma of a scientist who has discovered 
the secret of utilising the upper atmosphere as a lens through which the 
heat of the sun may be concentrated upon any selected spot of the 
earth with terribly destructive effect. He alone possess the formula for 
what is potentially a formidable weapon of war. Shall he destroy it, 
keep it to himself, or place it at the disposal of his government and of 
western civilization to use, if need be, for the defence of liberty and of the 
values he cherishes? That is his dilemma, and it is a dilemma which he 
never solves. It is posed in the play and it is discussed at great length 
in a prefatory essay entitled ‘On Power Over Nature’. Once it is known 
that Christopher Terriford has the secret he becomes the centre of attention 
of politicians and of security officers; his house and his life are watched 
and guarded so that his discovery ultimately deprives him of his personal 
freedom. Of course, there is the inevitable foreign agent who tries to 
kidnap him, and the careless, too talkative assistant who almost gives 
things away and in the end commits suicide; but the whole of the drama 
moves on the intellectual level. The characters do very little, but in the 
conflict of minds and of motive, in the searching spiritual and moral 
questionings that take place within the characters whether they will or no, 
there is a tensity which brings out the urgency of the problem in all its 
starkness. The play is, in effect, an allegory, in realistic terms, of the 
dilemma of our modern civilisation and indeed of every thinking human 
being. It has been produced with considerable success in both London 
and the provinces. 

The year 1954 saw the centenary of the birth of Oscar Wilde. To mark 
the occasion Penguin Books have reprinted Salome, Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, The Importance of Being Earnest, An Ideal Husband, and A Woman 
of No Importance in the volume Plays by Oscar Wilde (price 2/6). 
As companion volumes there are Selected Essays and Poems (2|—), Lord 
Arthur Savile’s Crime and Other Stories (2/—) and The Picture of Dorian 
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Gray (2/—). In some respects, of course, Oscar Wilde’s works have 
dated but they still have their appeal and the best of his plays are frequently 
revived. It is fitting that he should find a place in the Penguin series 
alongside Bernard Shaw. 


Not a great deal of contemporary poetry of any consequence has 
appeared. There is Louis MacNeice’s Autumn Sequel (Faber, 12/6) and 
The Collected Poems of C. Day Lewis (Jonathan Cape and Hogarth Press, 
21/—), while in Frances Cornford. Collected Poems (Cresset Press, 10/6) 
we have all the poems that Mrs Cornford wishes to preserve from her 
earlier volumes, together with some pieces which have hitherto not appeared 
in book form. In date they range from 1902 to 1953, and some of the 
_ earlier verses have been revised. To the average reader of English poetry 
Mrs Cornford has hitherto been known mainly from anthologies. The 
present edition of her works may probably be regarded as definitive. 

Amongst the poets of the first half of the present century Edward 
Shanks occopied a firmly established place, and when the literature from 
the time of the Georgians to the present day comes to be assessed by a later 
generation of critics his name may perhaps stand higher than those of some 
of his contemporaries who attracted more notice in their lifetime. His 
Poems 1939—1952 (Macmillan, 10/6) contains fifty-nine short pieces 
composed between these years and divided into four groups: Images from 
the Progress of the Seasons, Poems Written on Public Occasions, Poems 
Written under Various Influences of War, and Tributes and Reflections. 
They are all very much in the quiet, pensive disciplined style which we 
have come to associate with the work of Edward Shanks and form a 
supplement to his Collected Poems published some years ago. 

As in the last few years, reprints of or selections from the poets of the 
past two or three generations have predominated over new verse in the 
publishers’ lists. The house of Rupert Hart-Davis has by now established 
a reputation for its excellent and representative anthologies from the 
principal writers of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Matthew 
Arnold, Poetry and Prose, edited by John Bryson (price 26/—) fully 
maintains the standard set by its predecessors and forms a good introduction 
to the various sides of the work of a writer whose place in the literature of 
Victorian England has of recent years come increasingly to be recognised. 
Then there are Poems of Christina Rossetti, selected by Robin Ironside 
(Grey Walls Press, 7/6), which contains seventy-seven pieces preceded 
by a short critical introduction, and The Verse of Hilaire Belloc edited 
by W. N. Roughead (Limited Edition, Max Reinhardt, 42/—). We should 
also notice the new edition of Tennyson. Poetical Works and Plays in 
the Oxford Standard Authors (O.U.P., 12/6), which actually appeared 
towards the end of 1953 but was not included in the survey for that year. 
The earlier edition, reprinted many times, contained only the poems up 
to 1870. The present one, considerably enlarged, takes in the whole 
of Tennyson’s verse up to his death, and also the dramas. A complete 
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Oxford Tennyson has long been overdue. Now at last we have it and 
it takes its place honourably beside the complete standard editions of 
the other great English poets. 


The obituary for the year 1954 is happily a short one. Francis Brett- 
Young died on March 28th, the dramatist Frederick Lonsdale on April 5th, 
and James Hilton, probably best known as the author of Lost Horizon 
and Goodbye, Mr Chips, on December 20th. All were names that had 
come to mean something in English literature. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, February 1955 
(Concluded) 


85. In De “Genusverschijnselen’ in het Engels (Noordhoff, Groningen, 
1954) we have tried to show that the pronominal reference generally 
designated as ‘gender’ in English is never determined by the form of a noun, 
as it is in la sentinelle, das Madchen, het vogeltje, nor, as is generally held, 
by what the noun objectively denotes, but by momentary, individual and 
varying psychological associations on the part of the speaker. The usual 
statement in grammars to the effect that a male being is a he, a female 
being a she and a non-animate idea an it, only applies when the speaker's 
attitude to the idea referred to is one of emotional neutrality; as soon as 
his speech becomes affectively coloured a person may become an it, that 
or what and a thing a he or she. The attempts made so far to determine 
the principles underlying this treatment of inanimate ideas* — such as 
French or Celtic influence, a tendency to make hollow objects feminine, etc. 
— can hardly be called convincing, and the present writer must confess 
that in the great majority of cases the exact nature of the psychological 
process involved is a mystery to him. If a motor-car, as can be proved 
by quotations, may be an it, a she and a he it follows that the word is 
neither neuter, nor feminine, nor masculine, in short that it has no gender. 
The only factor deciding the referring pronoun is the speaker's momentary 
attitude to the thing, which is in no case determined by the word motor- 
car, nor even by the character of the vehicle, but by extra-linguistic factors 


1 G. Langenfelt, She and Her instead of It. Anglia 1951, p. 90 ff. 


Aasta Stene, The Animate Gender in Modern Colloquial English. Norsk Tidskrift for 


Sprogvidenskap, Vol. VII, p. 350 ff. 
Hilding Svartengren, The Use of Feminine Gender for Inanimate Things in American 


Colloquial English. Moderna Sprak, August 1954, p. 261 ff. 
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in the mind of the speaker (in one case the driver's dislike of her husband ). 
Readers who feel reluctant to accept this view are recommended to read 
the articles cited in the footnote; they will see that the serried ranks of 
quotations given there lead to one inevitable conclusion: the principle 
determining the character of the referring pronoun is in each case a 
momentary, individual, variable and in the present state of our knowledge, 
often unpredictable association in the mind of the speaker. 

Now as psychological neutrality and affectivity are both mental states, 
we think we are justified in saying that English ‘gender’ is always 
determined by psychological considerations. This formulation of the facts 
admittedly resigns itself to a non liquet as regards the actual principle 
determining the pronominal reference in certain cases, but it claims to place 
the problem where it belongs: not in the objective sphere of a linguistic 
system, but in the subjective domain of the speaker's mind. Only thus 
can we obviate the innumerable ‘exceptions’ which must attend any other 
formulation and which in grammar are always a sign that we have not yet 
penetrated to the root of things, in other words that our ‘rule’ is defective. 

Nor is our quotation an exception: the writer’s attitude is one of 
psychological neutrality. The fact that he uses it to refer to person is not 
due to any emotional colouring of his language, but to a deficiency which 
English shares with other Germanic dialects: it has no anaphoric pronoun 
of the third person singular that can refer indiscriminately to a male and 
to a female being, something hence like a singular their, a non-relative 
who or a non-reflexive German sich or Dutch zich. Spoken English, with 
a fine disregard of number, supplies this deficiency by using they, them 
and their(s): 


It’s frightfully hot; everybody's having to boil their milk. Harold Chapin, The New 
Morality, in Great Modern British Plays, Harrap, 1929, p. 538. 


Yes, and everybody on the river knows it, don’t they? Ib. p. 539. 


Funny how one can see a person every day and not know the colour of their hair. 
One Act Plays, Selected by J. W. Marriot. First Series, Harrap, p. 104. 


If I see anyone I want to marry, I shall marry ‘em. And if you see anyone who wants 
to marry you, you can marry 'em. Ib. p. 89 f, 


The writer has evidently felt reluctant to avail himself of this convenient 
device as being too colloquial; we can imagine a literary man shuddering 
at the thought of having a plural pronoun refer to a singular noun. His 
was probably felt to be unsuitable as inapplicable to the other half of 
humankind, although the writer need have had no fear on that score, for 
the masculine pronoun does not imply male sex only, as a person with 
a logical turn of mind might think: it may comprise the female of the species: 


By playing the part of a character who is either like or very unlike himself, a 
person can be made aware of his own nature and of his relations with others. A, Huxley, 


Ends and Means, p. 205. 
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‘* 


As the individual grows up, his knowledge becomes more conceptual and systematic in 
form, and its factual, utilitarian content is enormously increased. A. Huxley, The Perennial 
Philosophy, Int., p. 1 f. 


These considerations may have led Professor Danby to his rather unusual 
choice of its, the only available word left under the circumstances, although 
we agree with Dr. Wood when he says that even the writer might find it 

difficult to say what ‘induced’ him to use it; it probably just ‘came’. But 
even so, one still asks why. 


86. The quotation requires a wider context for its proper interpretation 
than it was possible to give. The reader may be reminded that Mr. 
Priestley had been invited to a re-union battalion dinner and grieved at the 
thought that so many young men of his own generation should have been 
killed in the war. 

It is, we hope, no imagination on our part, if we feel a certain pathos in 
the construction the parents of them, a sense of poignancy absent from the 
matter-of-fact their parents. We are tempted to add something like poor 
fellows. If we are not alone in feeling that the construction suggests pity 
or regret, the question rises why it should do so. Our answer may come 
as a surprise to those unacquainted with the vagaries of the so- and 
-mis-called ‘gender’ in English: it is because the construction with the 

of-adjunct is preferably used of things, not of persons, and turning a 
human being into a thing is an English way of expressing endearment. 
Both statements may require some elucidation and documentary proof. 
Sapir in his admirable Language (p. 176) observes that there is some 
reluctance to use their (and its) with inanimate nouns, The remark, we 
think, is profoundly true: the genitives tend to be restricted to living beings, 
of them and of it are the usual construction in the case of inanimate ideas. 


I must ask you carefully to observe the rhythm of them. Sir James Murray in Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Association III, 17. 


Richard Calmady rode homeward through the woods and the aspect of them was very 
lovely. L. Malet, Sir Richard Calmady III, ch. 2, p. 77. 


We have more than once stated that in our opinion this is due to the 
fact that the attributive, defining genitive — in as far as it forms part of 
the structure of living English — is chiefly used when the person to which 
it refers is thought of as the subject of a verbal sentence. Now a thing is 
less likely to be thought of as the starting-point of some activity than a 
living being, although it is naturally not impossible, especially in the more 
imaginative kind of language. Be this as it may, Sapir is undoubtedly right: 
their and theirs tend to be restricted to living beings, of them primarily 
suggests inanimate nouns.” 


2 Apart from the case where the person is represented as an object of observation, study 
or psychological interpretation, as discussed in Point 80, Engl. Sts. 1954, p. 283 ff. Sapir's 
remark also explains why its should apparently not occur as a post-genitive; see Point 61, 


Engl. Sts. 1952, p. 190. 
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It may be objected that all this is very well but that the author surely 
did not use the construction because he thought of the dead soldiers as 
things? We would suggest that this is precisely the — naturally 
unconscious — idea that prompted him. For in English a human being 
can not only be degraded to the rank of a lifeless object, he can also be 
promoted to the dignity. Or, more correctly, a word denoting, and a 
construction suggesting, a thing may be used affectively to express two 
diametrically opposed feelings: dislike or contempt on the one hand, love, 
affection, pity on the other. We shall only illustrate the latter type. 


‘Poor Frank! was all the beef gone? did it get nothing but bread and cheese and 
gingerbeer ?? G. B. Shaw, Mrs. Warren's Profession. 


‘What's the matter, sweet one? Is it worrying itself over that letter?’ Mrs. Gaskell, 
Wives and Daughters. 


In agreement with this we find thing used affectively for a person: 
She’s quite deaf and blind, poor old thing. Walpole, Fortitude. 


Dutch readers may be reminded of a parallel case in their language: dat 
aardige jonge ding to refer to a charming young girl. 

Even animals can be treated in this way in English, so that we find the 
paradoxical case of a non~animate pronoun being used to express that 
the speaker in his affection regards the animal as a human being: 


She exclaimed, ‘Poor sweet Carlo! I’m forgetting him. Come downstairs with me, 
poor ittie doggie, and it shall have its tea. It shall! Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford. 


To sum up, then, the construction the parents of them is emotional. On 
the strength of the evidence adduced we must conclude that by classing 
the dead soldiers as inanimate ideas it expresses pity, regret, compassion or 
some such feeling. 


The August Number will contain a new set of questions. 


Haarlem. P. A. ErapEs. 


Periodicals Received 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. LXVII, 1. Febr. 1952. 
G. K. Boyce, Modern Literary Manuscripts in the Morgan Libary. — H. Crai 9g 
Shakespeare and the Here and Now. — Reports and Proceedings. — Id. LXVII, 2. 
March 1952. J. J. Kwiat, Dreiser's The “Genius” and Everett Shinn, the “Ash--Can” 
Painter. — L. J. Budd, W. D. Howells’ Defence of the Romance. — H. N. Fairchild, 
The Immediate Source of The Dynasts. — J. A. Cassidy, Robert Buchanan and the 
Fleshly Controversy. — L, H. Houtchens, The Spirit of the Times and a “New 
York by Boz.” — M. L. Wile y, Coleridge and the Wheels of Intellect. — C. E. Pulos, 
Shelley and Malthus. — F. L. Bergmann, David Garrick and The Clandestine Marriage. 
— W. C. Booth, The Self-Conscious Narrator in Comic Fiction before Tristam Shandy. 
— L. F. Dean, Richard II: The State and the Image of the Theater. — L. B,. Cam pbell, 
Doctor Faustus: A Case of Conscience. — J. Parr, Astronomical Dating for Some of 
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_ Lydgate’s Poems. — Id. LXVII, 3. April 1952. 1951 American Bibliography. — 1952 
_ Research in Progress. — Id. LXVII, 4. June 1952. J. T. Fain, Ruskin and Hobson, — 
- W. Coyle, Molinos: “The Subject of the Day” in The Ring and the Book. — 
_ A.A. Adrian, Dickens on American Slavery: A Carlylean Slant. — N. Wright, 
_ Form as Function in Melville. — J. Slater, George Ripley and Thomas Carlyle. — 
_C. I. Patterson, Charles sae ns into the Nature of the Novel. — 
J. D. Wigod, Negative Capability.and Wise Passiveness. — E. Hart, The Contributions 

of John Nichols to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, — H. M. Reichard, Pope's Social 
Satire: Belles-Lettres and Business. — K. Svendsen, Science and Structure in Milton’s 
Doctrine of Divorce. — R. W. Ackerman, Henry Lovelich’s Merlin. — L. H. Loomis, 
The Athelstan Gift Story: Its influence on English Chronicles and Carolingian Romances. 

— C. Brady, The Old English Nominal Compounds in -rad. — Id. LXVII, 5. Sept. 1952. 

F. A. Pottle, The Case of Shelley. — J. E. Tilford, Jr., The Love Theme of Henry 
Esmond. — M. E. Dickmann, Absolutism in Melville’s Pierre. — W. B. Gates, 
Cooper's Indebtedness to Shakespeare. — G, R. Strange, Tennyson's Garden of Art. 

A Study of The Hesperides. — L. P. Goggin, Development of Techniques in Fielding's 
Comedies. — H. F. Robins, How Smart was Robinson Crusoe? — H. Schultz, 
Christ and Antichrist in Paradise Regained. — L. Kirschbaum, The Authorship of 

1 Henry VI. — B. Dearing, Gavin Douglas’ Eneados: A Reinterpretation. — 

B. H. Bronson, The Book of the Duchess Re-opened. — Id. LXVII, 6. Oct, 1952. 
The Aims, Methods, and Materials of Research in the Modern Languages and Literatures. 

_ — Id. LXVII, 7. Dec. 1952. W. E. Buckler, Once a Week under Samuel Lucas, 
- 1859—65. — R. H. Pearce, Melville's Indian-hater: A Note on a Meaning of The 

_ Confidence-Man. — A. Hilen, Longfellow’s “A Lay of Courage”. — C. I. Patterson, 
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The Eagle and the Star 


Symbolic Motifs in “The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone’ 


The publication of The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone has placed Mr. 
Tennessee Williams in the forefront of the movement in American fiction 
illustrated by such new-comers as Mr. Paul Bowles and Miss Elizabeth 
Pollett, and characterized by a growing concern with the symbolic 
potentialities of formal elements. The American novelists of the present 
day have of course assimilated the new techniques introduced thirty years 
ago by Dos Passos and Hemingway. The latter’s stylized speech is now 
part of the common inheritance of all American fiction writers, while the 
former's experiments with panoramic techniques have been successfully 
exploited by Miss Carson MacCullers and Mr. Norman Mailer. But 
besides these modifications brought to the traditional structure and diction 
of straight naturalism, there seems to be nowadays a new tendency to make 
conscious use of subtler methods of indirect communication, which were 
usually held to be proper to poetry. 

Modern criticism, as it uses the tools of minute verbal analysis to dissect 
prose fiction, has revealed that all great writing, whatever its medium, is 
essentially symbolic. Not only did great novelists of the past use individual 
characters to illustrate archetypal conflicts, but it is now clear that within 
the universe of any truly significant novel, the various units which constitute 
its texture, from general atmosphere and setting down to isolated sentences 
and single metaphors, are each of them charged with indirect meaning, 
so that, in those novels of the past, the usual explicitness is duplicated in a 
filigree network of symbolic motifs. Novel writers, like poets, have always 
tended to avail themselves — whether consciously or not, hardly matters — 
of the infinite possibilities offered by the use of atmospheric settings and 
carefully chosen items of scenery that suggest particular moods, of recurring 
patterns of incidents that point to archetypal developments in human 
experience, of units of imagery that externalize in sensuous forms the 
moral forces and values with which they, in fact, deal. 

That this is the proper language of literature was first recognized by 
Coleridge in his essay On Poesy or Art: 


so to place these images [of ‘the objects of nature’], totalized, and fitted to the limits 
of the human mind, as to elicit from, and to superinduce upon, the forms themselves 
the moral reflections to which they approximate, to make the external internal, the 
internal external, to make nature thought, and thought nature — this is the mystery 
of genius in the Fine Arts,1 ; 


1 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (J. Shawcross, ed), Clarendon Press, Oxford 1907, 
II, 258, 
E. S. XXXVI. 1955, 10 
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Incidentally, Coleridge’s analysis accounts for the peculiar coalescence of 
the antagonistic properties of obliqueness and immediacy in the language 
of literature. 

The modern novelist writes for vast audiences which are more interested 
in swift action and lively writing than in detailed description or discursive 
analysis. The worst thing that can happen to him is to be charged with 
highbrowism. If he wants to convey the loftier meanings he has in mind, 
and to communicate to whoever may care for it the full weight of his 
vision, he has to do so within certain limitations, the chief of which being 
that he must find a substitute for explicit comment at any high intellectual 
level. He has therefore no choice but to have recourse to the symbol, 
which not only externalizes what is psychological and moral, but also, in 
Coleridge's definition, 


is characterized by a translucence of the special in the individual, or of the general in 
the especial, or of the universal in the general. Above all by the translucence of the 
eternal through and in the temporal. It always partakes of the reality which it renders 
intelligible; and while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part in that unity 
of which it is the representative. 


As a result, conscious symbolism in the mid-twentieth century novel fulfils 
a double function. A writer will avail himself of the cluster of associations 
evoked by a simile, a metaphor, a particular landscape in order to call the 
reader's attention to those traits he deems significant in his characters and 
their fate. The symbolic motif, in this case, is a short-cut for analysis. 
It allows the internal to become external. It is a concise and plastic way 
of enunciating complex wholes. The hot-and-cold, sun-and-light imagery 
in Mr. Paul Bowles’s The Sheltering Sky is intended to suggest the 
antagonistic moral forces which tear the characters apart. 

On a larger scale, the novelist will use the interplay of characteristic 
settings, the recurrence of significant patterns of events, the continuity 
of metaphorical series to point the way to what Dante used to call the 
anagogical meaning of a story. This is where we find the translucence of 
the general through the singular. For example, it is clear that Mr. Mailer's 
description of Army life in The Naked and the Dead is designed in such a 
way as to turn a particular platoon into an artistically manageable equivalent 
of American society. 

The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone cannot by any means be considered 
as a major work of art. For one thing, it deals with moral issues that 
are far too wide for the range of characters involved. It is not only that 
Karen Stone is a heroine devoid of depth, of subtlety and of human 
significance: so, one might object, are most people. The maia criticism 
that can be levelled at the book is that it tries to encompass more than befits 
a novelette; and, therefore, oversimplifies the persons and issues at stake. 
There is some reason for considering it, as one English reviewer has done, 


2 Coleridge, The Statesman’s Manual, Bohn’s Standard Library, London 1905, 322. 
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as just another dame-and-dago story, pretentiously tapping a source of 
inspiration put to other and better uses by Henry James in the whole canon 
of his work and by E. M. Forster in Where Angels Fear to Tread. It 
reflects a view of life and of human nature without taking into account 
the fullness of life or the complexity of man, as James did in such a straight- 
forward story as Daisy Miller. But because of this very simplicity of theme 
and subject-matter, the formal complexity of its texture is all the more 
conspicuous, so that The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone provides a very 
good opportunity for examining in detail the workings of the technique of 
symbolic motifs in present-day fiction. 


Fy Tan 


Mrs Stone is first seen through the eyes of the young exhibitionist to 
_whom she will eventually surrender, as she appears with her friend Meg 
Bishop on the terrace of her Roman palazzo: 


The figures upon the high terrace were those of two women wearing dark furs, and 
the collars of these fur coats were turned up about their faces so that from this distance 
below them they gave an impression of being two exotic giant birds that were commanding 
a precipice. The young man watched them as anxiously as if they were birds of a 
predatory nature, likely at any moment to swoop down upon him and gather him up 
in their talons. (p. 11) # 


The bird-simile thus elaborately, and perhaps somewhat clumsily, introduced, 
is confirmed when we kave the writer's direct description of Mrs. Stone on 
the terrace: 


Mrs, Stone turned her fur collar all the way up to her cheekbones, but out of that 
insufficiently flattering shadow her frightened and aging face had the look of an embattled 
hawk peering from the edge of a cliff in the storm. (p. 16) 


The prominence given to this comparison allows us to consider it as the 
basic ingredient in the imagic structure of the story, and therefore as one 
of the major clues to its total meaning. In both passages the connotations 
are the same: danger (‘precipice’, ‘storm’), fear (‘anxiously’, ‘frightened’), 
and the ominous suggestion of imminent and destructive action (‘likely at 
any moment to swoop down’, ‘embattled’). Yet, there is a subtle difference. 
In the former passage, the danger and the fear are the observer's, whereas 
in the latter they are subjective: it is Mrs. Stone who is frightened as 
she is about to face the storm. The image, then, is ambivalent. The 
imaginative unit which results from the simile, ie. Mrs. Stone qua bird of 
prey, is subtly presented not only as a possible agent of destruction, but 
also as threatened with destruction. That there is an intimate, though as 
yet mysterious, link between these two aspects, objective and subjective, of 
the theme of destruction, is indicated by the use of a single simile. 

This significant ambivalence is again the distinguishing feature of the 


3 Page references are to the Signet Book edition. 
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comparison when it re-appears in a conversation between Karen Stone and 
Meg Bishop. They are discussing the resounding failure of Mrs. Stone 
in the part of Juliet, which caused her to put a stop to her theatrical career: 


When the violins played and that precious little Romeo came slithering under your 
balcony, I felt like shouting to him, Watch out, little bird, she'll snatch you up in her 
claws and tear you to pieces ! 

You mean I looked like a vulture ? 

No, an imperial eagle ! 

Perhaps, said Mrs. Stone, that accounts for my failure in the part. (p. 19) 


Whereas the ‘balcony’ setting reminds one of the ‘precipice’ and the ‘cliff’ 
in the previous quotations, this bit of conversation clarifies to some extent 
the ambiguous meaning of the simile. Though Meg Bishop has been struck 
only by the destructive power of the actress, Mrs. Stone recognizes in a 
flash of intuition that the same thing in her that can be compared to a 
bird of prey is also self-destroying. 

The first part of this metaphorical statement is substantiated in several 
flashbacks which illuminate, with purely narrative means, the destructive 
quality poetically conveyed by the bird image. First in time (though not 
in the order of the story) comes the description of a game Karen Stone 
used to play as a school-girl: 


In this game (...) a single child would take a position on the height of the terrace and 
hold the title of King On The Mountain as long as she prevented any other from 
climbing to her level. This was one of those games at which the new character of Karen 
showed to great advantage. She was the most tenacious holder of the citadel. She was 
also the most ferocious of the besiegers. The game would often break up in a tumult 
of torn clothes, bruises and tears, but with Karen triumphantly planted at the summit of 
the slippery incline. (pp. 98-99) 


The ‘terrace’ of course links up with the ‘terrace’ of the palazzo, as well as 
with the ‘precipice’, the ‘cliff’ and the ‘balcony’, while the war-like phrasing 
echoes the words ‘predatory’ and ‘embattled’ in the first pages of the book. 
At the same time, the notion of destruction becomes the focus of a group of 
related concepts: pride and ambition (already suggested by the eagle-image 
in the conversation with Meg Bishop) and solitude. The ominous conno- 
tations of the ‘slippery’ incline should also be noted: they indicate the 
precariousness of Karen's position. 

The bird-simile significantly recurs at the end of another flashback which 
describes her skilful management of a gifted young actor who was diverting 
the interest of their audiences from herself: 


Thereafter she dominated him upon the stage, obliterating him in the shadow of her 
virtuosity as boldly as a hawk descending upon some powerless little creature of the 
grasses, (p. 83) 


Whereas the King-On-The-Mountain episode is simply intended to assess 
the nature of Mrs. Stone's destructive power and show it to reside in 
unadulterated ambition, this other anecdote involves more complex elements 
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of characterization, for she destroyed her partner and competitor by 
seducing him ‘in a manner that was more like a man’s with a girl’ (p. 82), 
thus using her sex solely as an instrument of her aggressive ambition. 
This reversal of gender is repeated in the third narrative flashback that 
illustrates Mrs. Stone's destructiveness, the story of her marriage: 


If one night, nearly twenty-five years ago, he had not broken down and wept on her 
breast like a baby, and in this way transferred his position from that of unsuccessful 
master to that of pathetic dependent, the marriage would have cracked up. (...) Through 
his inadequacy Mr. Stone had allowed them both to discover what both really wanted, 
she an adult child and he a living and adorable mother. (pp. 80-81). 


Mrs. Stone's married life sets the basic pattern of the novel, a deeply ironic 
pattern of transitory, illusory, superficial success containing the germ of, 
and followed by, failure in essentials. Her relationship with her husband 
is fundamentally distorted and unsound. She is not aware of him as a 
person, but uses him as an instrument. Not only does she take his bad 
health (which is real enough) as a pretext for retiring from the stage, but 
she uses it also as a pretext for going on a long vacation to Europe and 
Asia in spite of medical advice to the contrary. It is on the plane that is 
carrying them to Athens that Mr. Stone dies of a heart-failure, the last 
victim of the eagle. Here again Mr. Williams makes use of the bird- 
imagery which has been so effectually associated with the essence of 
Mrs. Stone’s character. Only this time it is applied to the plane, which 
is described as an ‘incredibly soaring but lifeless bird’ (p. 87), and as a 
‘mechanical bird’ (p. 88). The choice of epithets suggests that the plane 
is to be viewed as an objectivation of the basic ambivalence in Mrs. Stone’s 
character. 
Indeed, the words ‘lifeless’ and ‘mechanical’ bring us back to the 
discussion about Mrs. Stone's failure in Romeo and Juliet. The power of 
her eagle-like, hawk-like, vulture-like ambition does not only destroy those 
who stand in her way, or turn them into docile instruments. It acts, too, 
by its very nature, as a boomerang. The ironic pattern exemplified in the 
story of her marriage recurs in the story of her career. The values which 
have moulded her behaviour are social values. She was prompted by ‘the 
spur of competitive ambition’, not by any. urgent need to express herself 
with the means of her art. Acting, for her, has been a form of self- 
assertion, not self-expression. Her aim was not so much to give the best 


‘performances possible, but to reach the top of her profession, and she has 


pursued it with unrelenting single-mindedness. This fighting acquiescence 
in competitive social values extraneous to art, this devouring ambition, this 


‘aggressiveness is, of course, the reason for her success. But it is also the 


cause of her ultimate failure. Her rejection of sympathy and comradeship, 
her emotional and physical coldness, her egoism, her inability to love with 
her whole being, have rendered her talent ‘lifeless’ and ‘mechanical’; they 
have made her unfit to play the part of Juliet. The eagle, her ambition, has 
finally destroyed itself, leaving her in utter moral destitution. 
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If the epithets applied to the plane are meant to identify it imaginatively 
with the essence of Mrs. Stone's character, the setting in which it is viewed 
is equally symbolical of her predicament. The fact that it is shown flying 
in ‘the dazzling vacuity of air’, above ‘the still more dazzling and vacant- 
looking expanse of the sea’ (p. 87) makes it a suitable correlative for the 
frightening spiritual and emotional vacuum that has surrounded Mrs. Stone's 
inhuman devotion to her single purpose. The story begins at the moment 
when Mrs, Stone realizes that her life has been centered around fake values 
which have left her in a condition that she calls ‘the drift’ — a word, be it 
noted, that is loaded with meaning and often recurs in key-passages —- with 
‘nothing to do but drift about the emptiness of the rooms’ (p. 25). The 
novel is concerned with her attempt to frame a new definition of life, to 
recover some sense of purpose, to discover a way out of her present nothing- 
ness: she will find it in sex. 

In the first part of the book, which is entitled ‘the cold sun’, Meg Bishop 
recalls everybody's opinion that ‘Karen Stone must have married in order 
to avoid copulation’ (p. 20). Mrs. Stone’s awareness that her failure as 
Juliet is ultimately due to the aggressive nature of her ambition is followed 
by a second flash of anagnorisis as she discerns the true cause of her 
frigidity: 


The red tides had been full of danger because they had a purpose not part of her plan 
to hold an exalted position (...). Knowing this, she knew for the first time why she 
had married (as Meg Bishop said people said) to avoid copulation. It had been the 
secret dread in her, the unconscious will not to bear. (p. 63) 


There is an unmistakable correlation between this self-imposed physical 
sterility and her artistic sterility. 

As the story comes to the central experience of Mrs. Stone in Rome — 
viz. the emergence of physical desire free from any implication of danger 
since she has reached, as Mr. Williams delicately puts it, ‘that interval of a 
woman’s life when the ovarian cycle is cut off’ (p. 44) — there occurs a 
significant shift in the bird-imagery. We find it in Count Paolo di Leo's 
speculations about his chances of getting what he wants from her: 


In spite of her skill as an actress, the violet eyes of Mrs. Stone had betrayed her. 
There was a rapacious bird in them that he could release from confinement, and not to 
the clouds. (p. 39) 


As the eagle of ambition had dominated her career as an actress, first 
ensuring her success, then causing her final failure, so now the rapacious 
bird of purely physical desire takes over, and, after giving her the pleasure 
she is hankering after, will precipitate her final decay. The story traces 
the successive steps of Mrs. Stone’s degradation: her realization of the 
true nature of her longings, her yielding to Paolo’s entreaties, her paying 
him for it and her gradual abandonment of all dignity until she finally 
throws her keys to the young man who has been following her through the 
streets of Rome. Various allusions to other elderly American women who 
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went down the same steps leave us in no doubt as to what her future fate 
will be. It is a measure of her degradation that, at the end of the novel, 
after she has invited her perverse suitor to her rooms, she is proud of what 
she has done, because it gives a meaning, however base and unworthy, to 
her otherwise empty life: ‘She smiled to herself, and whispered, Look? I’ve 
stopped the drift’ (p. 141). Like Orwell’s hero in 1984, she loves and 
admires her oppressor. 


™ 
* * 


This analysis should make clear the perfect imagic integration achieved 
by Mr. Williams in his first novel. With apparent ease and simplicity, 
the writer has managed to communicate a fairly intricate cluster of notions 
by his skilful use of symbolic motifs. The fate of Mrs. Stone might strike 
the reader as merely pathetic if he was not periodically reminded by the 
image of the bird of prey that her present predicament is the logical 
outcome of 


Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 


The bird is a hieroglyph which evokes a group of correlated items of 
meaning. In itself, it represents first ambition and then lust, and it 
exposes the underlying unity of both impulses; it stands for their common 
aggressiveness and for their destructive power, which, after operating on 
Mrs. Stone’s environment, finally dooms her to ruin. On the other hand, 
the particular setting of the bird — ‘commanding a precipice’, ‘on the edge 
of a cliff’, or, in its connection with the plane, drifting in the ‘vacuity of 
air’ — has its parallel in the solitude of Mrs. Stone, in her spiritual 
emptiness, in her precarious poise on the verge of disaster. Finally, 
the bird is at the centre of the basic pattern of the novel, the ironic pattern 
of transitory success involving failure and degradation, which appears in 
Mrs. Stone’s career, in her marriage, and in her affair with Paolo. 

But the symbol is not only a short-cut for long-winded analysis and 
moral theorizing. It is also employed to point to wider issues of which 
the fate of Mrs. Stone is only an example. 

In the middle of the story, there occurs a dispute between Mrs. Stone 
and Paolo, who flatly tells her that she is ‘interested only in the golden 
excrement of the American eagle’ (p. 70). As Mr. Williams has carefully 
associated Mrs. Stone with the imperial eagle and with a varied assortment 
of other birds of prey, it is difficult to escape the inference that this 
startlingly coarse outburst of Paolo is intended to link her up with the vaster 
theme of America. Once this notion is suggested, we find indeed that 
there is much in Mrs. Stone to remind us of the by now conventional view 
of the American way of life that seems to obsess so many American 
novelists. Paolo is of course mistaken in his apprehension of Mrs. Stone's 
sphere of interest: she is not particularly anxious about money. But under- 
neath the glamour of her wealth, we recognize the less savoury features 
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that censors of America love to gloat upon: the competitiveness, the 
reliance on transitory social values, the mechanical lifelessness, the sterility 
and the spiritual emptiness from which sex andjor alcohol provide the 
usual escape. 

Moreover, Mrs. Stone is only one among several American women 
who have suffered the same decline. Even Meg Bishop, the American 
woman-journalist, also embodies the same American qualities. For all her 
lucidity and frankness, she does not stand for any positive values. The 
only advice she can offer her friend is to return to the stage and stand by 
the American ideal of success, to the falseness of which she is utterly 
blind. She too is an emblem of sterility, an epicene without any ‘traits of 
effeminacy in her voice and manner’ (p. 15), and the only allusion to her 
sex life is the report of an incipient lesbian experiment with Karen when 
they were both schoolgirls. Obviously, Meg Bishop is a repetition of 
Mrs. Stone’s former self, which accounts for the fact that she too, in the 
first pages of the book, takes on the appearance of an ‘exotic giant bird 
of a predatory nature’. 

Yet it should be recognized that Mrs. Stone represents the urge to 
success in a peculiarly pure form. She does not seem to be interested in 
success for the material rewards it can bring, either in terms of money or 
of power, as were the heroes of Dreiser, Dos Passos or Warren, and Budd 
Schulberg’s epoch-making Sammy. Besides, ambition has not been kindled 
in her by any outside influence as was usually the case with characters 
conceived under the spell of the Marxist analysis of society. She has 
not had to adopt deceptive values imposed upon her by the American milieu: 
it was all in her from the first; the King-On-The-Mountain game only 
taught her the right method. As a result, whereas in characters like 
Dreiser's Carrie worldly success is accompanied by a deep sense of spiritual 
frustration, Mrs. Stone seems to have been perfectly satisfied with her 
success while it lasted. 

These features show that if Mrs. Stone’s methods and techniques, her 
concentration and aggressiveness are specifically American, her basic 
materialism, her sterility and her spiritual emptiness are innate, and therefore 
pertain to man in general, not to America only. Some such conclusion 
seems to be inescapable when we consider the view of Europe propounded 
by Mr. Williams in his treatment of the international subject. 

In James and in Forster, and, earlier on, in Mark Twain, Europeans and 
Anglo-Saxons alike had their virtues and their shortcomings. There was 
a complex mixture of good and evil, and a fruitful conflict of values. 
Even when their novels ended in tragedy and frustration, at least some 
sort of positive purpose had been achieved, some revelation of a more 
cultured or more natural way of life, some heightened awareness of 
America’s own individuality. Not so with Mr. Williaias, whose picture 
of Europe is as negative as that of America. His Italian characters are 
wholly contemptible. We do not find in them any trace of culture or 
intellectual refinement. All allusions to the history and the monuments 
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of Rome are polluted by association with the utter corruption of Count 
Paolo and of the less glamorous ephebe that will succeed him in 
Mrs. Stone’s gilded favours. 

The conception of the international subject which emerges from this novel 
is conveyed with punching conciseness at the outset in the account of 
Meg Bishop’s thoughts and feelings as she stands with Mrs. Stone on 
the terrace: 


It pleased her to feel that she was conducting a miniature prosecution of the evil that 
was latent in all modern history, for the crumbling golden antiquity of the city beneath 
her and the aging and frightened face of the woman beside her spelt the same abominable 
word to Miss Bishop, and that word was corruption. (p. 21) 


That Mr. Williams should have placed this judgment — which, within the 
framework of the novel, has final value — in the mind of a fake character 
indicates the emergence of a satiric strain in the ironic texture of the story. 
It also suggests, I think, the width and depth of Mr. Williams's own 
nihilism, as well as the limitations of his vision. 

In his book ‘Modernism’ in Modern Drama, Professor Krutch reports 
with due caution an alleged reply by Mr. Williams to a question about 
the meaning of A Streetcar Named Desire: ‘It means that if you do not 
watch out the apes will take over’*. In this utterance, Professor Krutch 
finds support for his contention that the positive character in the play is 
Blanche DuBois, who, he asserts, is ‘on the side of civilization and 
refinement’®. But surely the significant fact about Blanche DuBois is that 
the type of civilization for which she stands is fossilized and obsolete. 
It is a brittle empty shell which has outlived its function because it has 
outlived the kind of world in which it could have a function at all: that is 
why Blanche is driven to madness. Now, it is interesting to notice that 
this type of ‘civilization’ is conspicuously absent from the Italian novel. 
The only ‘civilized’ thing in it is perhaps Mrs. Stone's clinging to the 
externals of dignity; of this too she will ultimately be stripped as she sinks 
into sheer animality. If the fate of Blanche DuBois illustrates the decay 
of an old-fashioned ideal of culture, that of Karen Stone is a definite 
condemnation of the new-fangled ideal of success. Mr. Williams represents 
a world in which the apes have taken over, and it is impossible to find in 
it any positive feature that might point the way out of the dilemma. 


Seraing. ALBERT GERARD. 


4 J. W. Krutch, ‘Modernism’ in: Modern Drama, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1953, 


p. 129, 
5 Ibid. p. 128. 
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Notes and News 


Jane Austen and the Sense of Exposure: 
Heuristics in Pride and Prejudice 


I begin with the assumption that there is general agreement on a ‘firmly 
drawn moral pattern’ in the work of Jane Austen. For as David Daiches 
has observed of Pride and Prejudice, ‘without a moral pattern, the liberation 
of Darcy and Elizabeth from pride and prejudice could have no meaning 
and it would be impossible to establish either Elizabeth’s superiority as a 
character or the essential virtue of Darcy.’* Or to put it another way, 
I take for granted that when we read Jane Austen we are interested among 
other things in this moral pattern and concerned with her handling of the 
adjustment of the individual within society and the operation of all the 
forces of society upon that individual. There are various ways in which 
we may approach this handling (or, in Blackmur's term, executive 
technique), and probably the most frequently employed (though not 
necessarily the most effective) means is that of extended and highly 
detailed character analysis. There is another means, not often enough 
employed with Jane Austen, which proceeds rather naturally from the 
conventional (and only preliminary) discussion of the significance of her 
titles; one may point out, for example, that the two words in the title Pride 
and Prejudice are much less complex than the words in the title Sense and 
Sensibility.” And working from the significances of her titles one may then 
proceed through a discussion of her language, of the texture of her novels, 
to problems of structure and theme, and even to character study. One 
would not want to use this approach exclusively but it has merits as 
another mirror, another kind of Jamesian reflector for viewing the operation 
of forces within the novels; that is to say, as another tool for discussing 
them as works of fiction with organization and structure of a fairly high 
and complex order, in which there are interrelationships and conflicts and 
tensions, all discovered, established, and communicated in and by means 
of a verbal medium. What I have chosen to call her sense of exposure is 
one small tool or device — it might be called by some a concrete universal, 
perhaps — for getting inside the novel by means of language, and revealing 
one way in which she tests the validity of the values of the society she 
exhibits in her novels. 

Quite early in Pride and Prejudice Jane Austen provides the key to this 
aspect of the novel (and whether this is methodologically, or even consciously 
done is not relevant to my present discussion). In chapter IX we see 


1 Introduction to the Modern Library College Edition of Pride and Prejudice and Sense 
and Sensibility (New York, 1950), p. xviii. 

? Recently William Empson has added to our understanding of the complexity of 
‘sense and sensibility’ and ‘sensible’ and ‘candid’ (in The Structure of Complex Words 
[London, 1951]). 
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Elizabeth trembling before the Bingleys ‘lest her mother should be exposing 
herself again.’ Expose has of course the primary meaning of imperiling, 
of laying open, of leaving without defense, and the more general sense of 
exhibiting openly; both meanings obtain here. But there is I think also 
clearly present the seventeenth and eighteenth-century signification (given 
in the OED [7b] as obsolete) of holding up to ridicule what is not 
ridiculous. Jane Austen's feeling for and precision of language is embodied 
in words like expose and, immediately following, in the implicit force of 
social convention in the word ‘forced’: ‘Mr. Bingley was unaffectedly civil 
in his answer, and forced his younger sister to be civil also.... To pursue 
the figure we may say that on the departure of Mrs. Bennet and her 
daughters Elizabeth was forced to leave the field to the two sisters of 
Bingley (for she had no other defence), and the two sisters attacked. 

One might object to this reading as hyper-subjective, were it not that 
the shame of exposure is discovered by Elizabeth in relation to Darcy, in 
Collins (with Darcy in the background), again in connection with Darcy, 
and finally by Mr. Bennet is discussing Lydia’s character with Elizabeth. 
This word expose with all its implicit social force is used at important points 
in the development, or revelation or discovery, of character, and is carefully 
integrated into the plot; to call attention to its repeated employment is | 
think valuable heuristically and permits one to discourse on its function in 
exhibiting the interaction of characters and testing the validity cf social 
values. 

The sense of exposure is next called into play by Jane Austen in 
chapter XI, during the important dialogue of Elizabeth and Darcy that 
discloses his pride and her prejudice. ‘I hope I never ridicule what is wise 
or good,’ replies Elizabeth. ‘Follies and nonsense, whims and inconsisten- 
cies, do divert me, I own, and I laugh at them whenever I can — But these, 
I suppose, are precisely what you are without.’ 


3 I note that in Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary (I quote from the 1805 edition), this is 
given as meaning 4: 
to lay open to censure or ridicule; to 
show in such a state as brings contempt. 
And the examples are enlightening: 
Dryden: you only expose the follies of men, 
without arraigning their vices. 
Addison’s Spectator: Tully has justly exposed 
a precept, that a man should... 
Pope: A fool might once himself expose . . . 
and, 
Your fame and your property suffer alike, 
you are at once exposed and plundered. 
And I also observe that some of Johnson's distinctions are rather finely drawn, suggesting 
(in Empson’s sense) the complexity of the word in the eighteenth century; Johnson's 
8th meaning, ‘to censure; to treat with dispraise,’ is very close to his 4th, given above. 
On the general influence of ‘my dear Dr. Johnson’ on Jane Austen, see Mary Lascelles, 
Jane Austen and Her Art (Oxford, 1939), pp. 109-11, 43. 
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‘Perhaps that is not possible for anyone. But it has been the study of 
my life to avoid those weaknesses which often expose a strong under- 
standing to ridicule.’ To one aware of what I have called the shame of 
exposure, how revealing of character this is. 

Next, in chapter XVII, in the drawing-room at Netherfield, when Collins 
has left Elizabeth ‘to attack Mr. Darcy,’ and she eagerly watched, ‘it vexed 
her to see him expose himself to such a man.’ The reflection lights up 
Elizabeth, and we see the present state of her prejudice against Darcy 
the more clearly. 

Later, in chapter XXXI, Elizabeth in her talk with Darcy and Colonel 
Fitzwilliam speaks of Darcy as one ‘so well able to expose my real character, 
in a part of the world where I had hoped to pass myself off with some 
degree of credit.’ And her subsequent words help further to reveal all that 
Elizabeth intended the sense of exposure to convey: in provoked retaliation, 
such things may come out as will shock his relations to hear — and there 
is of course a deeper irony than she intended. 

The final employment in Pride and Prejudice of the sense of exposure 
fully tests the validity of their society and its forces. In chapter XLI, in 
an atmosphere of ‘almost universal dejection,’ Elizabeth is observed: ‘all 
sense of pleasure ... lost in shame,’ for she felt anew the justice of 
Mr. Darcy’s objections. And the link between Elizabeth and her father 
is reinforced (for until now only in Elizabeth’s center of consciousness has 
the sense of exposure been developed) by his declaration: 


Lydia will never be easy till she has exposed herself in some public place or other, and 
we can never expect her to do it with so little expense or inconvenience to her family 
as under the present circumstances. 


And their whole ensuing discussion elaborates the shame of exposure, and 
develops further our understanding of the difference in degree of awareness 
in Mr. Bennet and in Elizabeth, similar though it is. 

Curiosity impels us. to ask whether Jane Austen used this sense of 
exposure in her other novels, and we find that she does not always seem 
to use it in this sense. In Sense and Sensibility Elinor tells Marianne: 


But, my dear Marianne, as it has already exposed you to some very impertinent remarks, 
do you not now begin to doubt the discretion of your own conduct ? (chapter XIII) 


And in Persuasion expose is used in the literal sense: 


. and even the clergyman, you know, is obliged to go into infected rooms, and 
expose his health... (chapter III) 


and in the fuller social sense: 
[Anne] felt as if their being in company with each other, under their present circum- 


stances, could only be exposing them to inadvertencies and misconstructions of the most 
mischievous kind. (chapter XXII) 


(One should note, I think, that the now dialectal or archaic verb mischieve 
had a late eighteenth-century meaning [OED 4], ‘to abuse, slander.’) In 
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chapter XXV of Northanger Abbey, Catherine reflects (having just 
received the letter from her brother that reveals the duplicity of- Isabella) 
on the task of encountering her friends, but 


To expose a friend, such a friend as Isabella had been to her; and then their own brother 
so closely concerned in it! 


Clearly Jane Austen was richly aware of the several meanings of the word 
expose, from the bare meaning of laying open to the richer signification 
(to use Johnson's definition), ‘to lay open to censure or ridicule; to show in 
such a state as brings contempt.’ And clearly too her use of this complex 
word (except for the first employment in Persuasion) occurs at important 
moments in her development of situation and character; there is I think 
some significance in the fact that in Pride and Prejudice she does not 
weaken its effectiveness by using it (as she does in the first instance in 
Persuasion) only in its more limited and literal meaning. 

I do not for a moment offer this sense of exposure as a panacea for 
novel-reading and novel-teaching pains, but it does serve to bring to the 
center of discussion the whole question of Jane Austen’s language, and 
from here one may develop Jane's closeness to the eighteenth-century 
concept of language as social activity, solidly founded on its ideals of 
restraint and ‘the art of polite conversation’* (for it is often, as I have 
briefly indicated above, the eighteenth-century overtones that dominate 
her word-meanings); and one may unfold her development of the sense 
of propriety and decorum in Longbourn society as reflected in the 
conversation of the Bennet family: what they talk about (their world is 
filled with ‘party people, party manners, party language’), and what they 
don’t talk about (the ‘executive force’ of manners taken for granted, and 
the politics and religion). And in terms of the ‘reasonable’ language one 
may induce comparisons and contrasts with Meredith, or Joyce, Huxley 
and other novelists of society on the one hand, and with her contemporary 
Wordsworth on the other.® In this way and to this degree, then, an 
awareness and utilization of the sense of exposure within the larger frame- 
work of Jane Austen’s language may be heuristic. 


University of Notre Dame. R. J. ScHOECK. 


4 See James Sutherland's excellent Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry (Oxford, 1948), 
especially pp. 65-6. 

5 One might adduce Cardinal Newman as a commentator on the full significance, the 
full force, of this sense of exposure. Writing of the self-respect developed by liberal 
education, he declares: ‘Refined by civilization which has brought it into activity, this 
self-respect infuses into the mind an intense horror of exposure, and a keen sensitiveness 
of noforiety and ridicule. It becomes the enemy of extravagances of any kind; it shrinks 
from what are called scenes; it has no mercy on the mock-heroic, on pretence or egotism, 
on verbosity in language, or what is called prosiness in conversation . . .’ (Italics mine.) 
Discourse VIII, ‘Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Religion’, The Idea of A University 


(ed, C. F. Harrold, New York, 1947), p. 184. 
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Dictionary of Current American Usage 


In matters of English usage, we all know of the splendid work done in years 
past by leaders of the field in Great Britain, such as those famous brothers, 
the late H. W. and F. G. Fowler. Among other names that may come to 
mind are J. Leslie Hall, Otto Jespersen, E. Kruisinga, H. Poutsma. But 
students of the language know, as H. L. Mencken never tires of pointing 
out, that there has come to be a marked divergence in usage, as well as in 
spelling and pronunciation, between British English and American English. 

Consequently, although we have the greatest respect for the observations 
of the British writers on usage, we must realize that in America English has 
developed very definite usage patterns of its own, and it is the task of us 
who teach the language in the United States to find out what those 
patterns are. 

It is for this reason that at present the Committee on Current English 
Usage of the National Council of Teachers of English of America is 
engaged in preparing and publishing a dictionary of current American 
usage for use by both teachers and the general public. This Committee 
has been one of the most important committees of the Council for many 
years. Its functions are: (1) to conduct the current usage department in 
the journals published by the Council for the different levels of education 
— Elementary English for the elementary schools, the English Journal for 
the secondary schools, and College English for the teachers in higher 
education; (2) to disseminate in any other appropriate way knowledge about 
actual usage in present-day America. Various persons interested in the — 
English language have served on that Committee throughout the years. The 
current Committee is composed of the following members: Harold B. Allen, 
University of Minnesota; Adeline C. Bartlett, Hunter College, New York; 
Margaret M. Bryant (Chairman), Brooklyn College, New York; Archibald 
A. Hill, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C.; Kemp Malone, Johns 
Hopkins University; Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan; James 
B. McMillan, University of Alabama; Russell Thomas, Northern Michigan 
College of Education; John N. Winburne, Michigan State College; and 
Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University, ex officio. 

The Committee provides, from among its membership or from contributors, 
articles or answers to questions to fill the space allocated to the ‘Current 
English Forum’ in the regular issues of the English Journal, College English, 
and, more recently, Elementary English. The Committee also replies to 
queries sent in to the ‘Current English Forum’ concerning usage. Questions 
of usage may be discussed from time to time in the daily newspapers or 
in other magazines, such as the Quarterly Journal of Speech and American 
Speech, but in no one place can interested or curious persons find adequate 
information concerning the present status of controversial usage items in 


Brought up to date from a paper read at the Second International Conference of University 
Teachers of English, Paris, August 1953, 
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American English. Teachers in particular are eager to have the scattered 
information brought together in one place. 

After a number of requests to get the information from different sources 
together and after a satirical communication from a college professor, 
intended as a contribution to the ‘Current English Forum,’ but revealing 
many naive misconceptions about the nature of language and of language 
usage, it seemed to the Committee that the time had come to look into 
the question of preparing a Dictionary of Current American Usage which 
would furnish reliable usage information. Informal proposals and 
suggestions looking toward the publication of such a dictionary had been 
voiced for decades at gatherings of English teachers and of scholars in the 
English language, notably at such meetings as those of the Present-Day 
English Section of the Modern Language Association and of the Committee 
on Current English Usage of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

These suggestions crystallized in December, 1950, in the holding of an 
invitational conference in New York City in connection with the Modern 
Language Association. More than thirty persons representing various 
pertinent fields came to the conference and participated in a significant 
discussion led by Professor Harold Allen of the University of Minnesota. 
So much interest was shown in the project that a second conference was 
held in connection with the Modern Language Association in December, 
1951, in Detroit, Michigan. Attending these two conferences were those 
representing linguistic scholarship, English language and composition 
teaching, and both commercial and non-commercial dictionary publishers. 

The consensus of these meetings was that there was a great need for 
a work of this kind, that the proposed dictionary should be both a 
compendium of existing scattered knowledge and also a book for which 
original investigating would be undertaken in order to fill serious omissions, 
that it should treat controversial matters of usage in grammar and syntax, 
excluding such matters of pronunciation and vocabulary as are quite 


- adequately treated in existing dictionaries, and that it should be directed 


at both teachers and the general public. A study of this type, however, 
would call for constant revision and it was hoped that editions might follow 
at approximately five-year periods. 

After the first conference a one-page appeal was published in College 
English and in the English Journal, asking the English teachers in colleges 
and schools to answer the following questions: 

1. What typical items, or types of items, do you think should be 
included ? 

2. Should each entry offer historical background or current usage 
information, other supporting evidence for such information, or recom~- 
mendation of a particular form, or all of these items? 

3. How should this dictionary differ from existing books which in one 
way or another treat American usage? 

4, What should be the size of the dictionary? 


' 5. Can you be of special assistance to the editor in any way? 
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This volume was not to be the product of any one man’s work but of 
many persons doing research in the field. It was the desire of the 
Committee to secure the cooperation of all who are working with language 
in responsible organizations. The project, after it was approved by the 
Executive Committee of the National Council, was presented to the Modern 
Language Association in December, 1951, and received the approval of the 
Association. It was also presented to the Linguistic Society of America at 
its meeting in New York in December, 1951. The Executive Committee 
passed the following resolution: ‘Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Linguistic Society of America, that a 
scholarly and thorough Dictionary of Current American Usage is a 
desideratum.’ Since that time the project has secured the sponsorship of 
the Speech Association of America and the American Dialect Society. 

We now have the cooperation of the societies chiefly interested in the 
use of language. A tentative list of 445 items, made from a variety of 
sources, such as Charles C. Fries, Sterling A. Leonard, Porter G. Perrin, 
Robert C. Pooley, the ‘Current English Forum’ in College English, hand- 
books, and textbooks, was mimeographed and sent out to the members of 
the two conferences and other interested persons for suggestions and 
criticism. The purpose was to ascertain which matters are currently most 
in dispute and about which there is the greatest demand for information. 
Sample entries were also written and submitted for criticism. Each 
treatment is to be encyclopedic, more like that in H. W. Fowler’s A 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage than like one in, say, the American 
College Dictionary; that is, there will be a fairly long treatment of a single 
item, the items being arranged in alphabetical order. Different items have 
been assigned or are being assigned for study to various persons who are 
contributing to the making of the dictionary. In consultation with other 
members of the Committee, Professor James B. McMillan of the University 
of Alabama is planning and organizing the collection of data, working out 
the editing procedure, and assmbling the bibliography for the dictionary. 
The Committee has made a survey of periodicals dealing with questions 
of usage in order to get a clear picture of how much has been done in order 
to know how much needs to be done. The records of the Linguistic Atlas 
and associated projects will also furnish further evidence on which to base 
judgments. For example, Raven I. McDavid in discussing oughtn’t and 
hadn't ought for the ‘Current English Forum’ of College English, May, 
1953, summarizes A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States 
by E. Bagby Atwood and the data of the Middle West covered by the 
regional surveys under A. H. Marckwardt and Harold B. Allen, and shows 
that along the Atlantic Seaboard oughtn’t is practically universal south of 
the Mason-Dixon line and in Pennsylvania south of the New England 
settlements in the northernmost counties, whereas hadn't ought is character- 
istically a northern form, found almost exclusively in New England, the 
Hudson Valley, and settlements derivative from those areas. The evidence 
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also suggests that hadn’t ought and oughtn’t are regional variants rather 
than social variants. 

Along with the tentative list of 445 usage items to be marked under the 
headings of ‘Controversial’, ‘Full treatment essential’, ‘Slight treatment 
desirable’, “Should be included’, “To be omitted’, ‘Occurs in my area’, went 
a covering letter containing, among others, the following paragraphs: 

“Would you be willing to take one or two items of usage and read a 
body of material written within the last twenty-five years (current 
magazines, papers, novels, short stories, plays, etc.) to see how many 
occurrences you find? If you will, use 4X6 inch slips (not cards) on 
which to record each instance with the item listed in the upper left-hand 
corner. Give complete bibliographical data after each quotation. List the 
author, title, publishing house, place published, date, and page or pages 
on which usage item occurs. We are also interested in the frequency of 
the item. For example, list the times that the author used as if and as 
though (if he or she did) as well as the times he used like in a sentence 
such as It looks like it will rain or It looks as if it will rain. If you have 
access to a body of spoken material, it will be even more desirable to have 


- you record the instance of the usage. You may also take one or more 


items and listen for them over radio and television, at faculty meetings, in 
political speeches, sermons, and the like, noting the education of the 
speaker, the audience, the occasion, etc. You may have students do 
the reading and listening. Your colleagues may also be willing to select 
items for which they will read and listen. We desire the usage of spoken 
and written material. In the spoken record there would not be the chance — 
of someone editing the speech. We could therefore find out what the 
facts really are. 

If you have classes in usage or history of the language, you may assign 
term papers of this type, especially if you have advanced students. Such 
subjects may be studied for master’s theses. For example, someone could 
make use of the Chicago Round Table records or of Dr. Zimmerman’s 
phonetic transcriptions of public addresses made by prominent citizens and 
published in American Speech a few years back. 

A form to be filled out was enclosed so that it could be filed easily. 

Next the directions went out concerning the gathering of fresh facts 
on the frequency and status of divided usages from 1925 to the present, 
stressing the reading of books — fiction and non-fiction — and periodicals 
like Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, Time, School and Society, Saturday 
Review, American Scholar, A.A.U.P Bulletin, Reader's Digest, and 
newspapers. A sample summary of a usage study of all of was included. 
It reads as follows: 


All of). Material read: PMLA Feb., March, June, Sept., 1952 (1000 pp.); Col. Eng. 
January-May, 1952 (400 pp.); Am. Sch. Spring, Summer, 1952 (248 pp.); Sat. Rev. 
Sept. 6, 13, 20, 27, 1952 (200 pp.); total 1848 pp. Items counted: occurrences of all and 
all of where all of possible; no count of all in phrases like all other men and all poets. 


E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 11 
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POSITION all all of 
no. % no ho 

BEFORE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
(this, that, these, those) 30° 77 9 23 
BEFORE PERSONAL AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
(which, whom, us, you, it, them) 0 O 35 100 
BEFORE LIMITED (DEFINITE) NOUNS 161 77 ~ 48° 23 
FOLLOWING PREPOSITION OF 30 97 12% 3 


* Includes six occurrences of the construction all of Sophocles, all of Conrad, etc; no 
occurrences without of. 

** Only occurrences: ‘got crosswise of all of his superiors,’ S.A,..L. Marshall in 
Sat. Rev. 6 Sept., 1952, 18/1. 


Along with this went a sample page of the planned appendix, showing 
that each study would be abstracted, that each person would get credit 
for his reading. It is as follows: 


Although the compilers of this dictionary have used the published studies of modern 
American English and the standard works on English linguistics, much of the evidence 
is from investigations made especially for the dictionary. These studies are abstracted 
below. The reader should remember that a living language constantly changes, and that 
a new investigation started tomorrow might change some of the findings reported here. 
Anyone who makes a study of a point in American usage and finds facts that should 
be reported in future editions of this dictionary is urged to send his findings to the 
National Council of Teachers of English or to the publisher. 


If. vs. whether Jane Doe (Univ. of Ala.) 12 issues of Harper's (1951); 4 issues of 
Yale Review (1951); 12 issues of Sat. Rev. (Ja-Mr, 1952); ed. page in 16 issues 
of Bhham News (Ja-Ap, 1952);-~approx. 0000 words. In 000 possibilities, if used 
00 times (00%), whether 00 times (00%). If fuilowed by or 00 times; whether 
followed by or 00 times. 


Is when in definitions John Doe (Univ. of Ala.) casual recording during 1949-52. 
Eighty-two occurrences (when is could not mean occur) in freshman papers; 
no occurrences in quality magazines; 12 occurrences in newspaper sports columns; 
10 in speech of univ. faculty members. 


You may also be interested in two sample entries that have been written. They are: 


1. When-clause after is, was Two such constructions are common in standard 
English: (1) where if is the subject of the verb: ‘It is only when freedom of opinion 
becomes the first compulsion to debate that the seed ... has produced its fruit’ — 
Walter Lippman; (2) where is means occurs, comes about, happens: “The last view 
that we gain of the precious pair is when they later appear before Olivia’ — 
O, J. Campbell; ‘But that was when he was propagandizing to achieve power’ — 
Raymond Clapper. In explicit definitions, with is used as a linking verb, writers 
generally avoid when-clauses, e.g. preferring ‘An opera is a play that is set to 
music,’ not ‘An opera is when a play is set to music.’ However, when-clauses 
in definitions are common in popular speech, and the traditional argument that 
‘grammar’ forbids a when-clause after is cannot be supported by evidence from 
actual usage. The only objection to is when definitions is the fact that cultivated 
people apparently dislike them, certainly tend to avoid them in writing. 


Evidence: Appendix, 000; Curme, Syntax, 196-97; Fries, Am, Eng. Gr., 233-34; 
Russell Thomas, Col. Eng. (1949) 10: 406-08. 
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2. (To be a subtopic under Case) 

Case of noun or pronoun with gerund In sentences like “What was the reason 
for Bennett (or Bennett's) making the disturbance ?’ and ‘What are the chances 
of them (or their) being found out?’ prescientific grammars insisted that only the 
genitive form was correct, citing a blanket rule that ‘a substantive modifying a 
gerund is in the genitive case.’ First, note that the genitive is sometimes impossible: 
‘He insisted on this being done’ and “We were aware of some being faulty but did 
not know about any being rejected,’ and ‘Robert objected to Mr. Henderson, of the 
furniture department, seeing the plans for the exhibit.’ Furthermore, in speech most 
nouns do not have a genitive plural form (s and-s’ being pronounced identically). 
Obviously no grammarian can demonstrate that the substantive is always in the 
genitive. Second, historical studies show that usage has been about evenly divided 
for the past two and a half centuries, with many eminent writers differing with 
the grammarians. Third, sometimes the choice depends on the meaning; e.g. in the 
sentence ‘Can you imagine them supporting a Democrat?’ the emphasis is on them; 
in the alternative ‘Can you imagine their supporting a Democrat?’ the emphasis 
is diffused. Fourth, our investigation shows that in current usage when both forms 
are possible the genitive of pronouns occurs about 00% of the time and the genitive 
of nouns about 00%. 


Evidence: Appendix, 000; Adeline Bartlett, Col. Eng., 11: 456-57; Pooley, Teaching 
Eng. Usage, 113-19; Jespersen, SPE Tracts, 25: 147-72; Hall, English Usage, 136-43. 


As the illustrations presented above indicate, a great deal of spade work 
will be needed before the dictionary emerges. The field of disputed usages 
in America is so vast that it will not be possible to get all the material 
together quickly, with the limited time that the Committee members and 
others have at their disposal to work on the project. 

However, we are able to report that a substantial beginning has been 
made. From the initial announcements, questionnaires, and pleas for help, 
numerous individuals have accepted specific assignments. Numbers of 
studies have been sent in from various parts of the country and the 
entries are now in the process of being written, rewritten, and edited. 
We are hopeful that the interest and enthusiasm so far shown will carry 
us forward to ultimate completion of the dictionary in the not-too-distant 


- future. 


Brooklyn College, N.Y. MarcaretT M. Bryant. 


Reviews 


Sir Gawain and the Carl of Carlisle in Two Versions. Edited 
by Auvo Kurvinen. (Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennice, 


B71,2.) Helsinki, 1951. 229 pp. 


Thanks to the edition of the older of the two versions by Robert 
W. Ackerman (Ann Arbor, 1947) and, even more, to this parallel text 


a 
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edition of both versions it would no longer be true to say that ‘overshadowed 
by the masterly Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, this story of Gawain's 
visit to the Carl of Carlisle has hitherto received little attention for its 
own sake’ (Kurvinen, Preface). Rather, it may now be argued that the 
poem in question is hardly worthy of two modern editions. Nevertheless, 
the latest editor is to be commended for continuing her work even after 
she became aware of Ackerman’s edition, for her edition is superior to his, 
not only in that it comprises both versions but also in other essential respects. 

Although ‘Wells mentions MS. Phillipps 8336 in addition to MS. 
Porkington 10’, Miss Kurvinen is confident that version A is only to be 
found in the latter MS (c. 1460-70), since Paul Meyer does not mention 
any Gawain poem in his account of Phillipps 8336. It may be worth 
noting, however, that his article was published as early as 1884, while the 
first volume of Wells's Manual appeared in 1916, and that no alteration 
has been made on this point in any of the nine supplements to the latter 
work. On the other hand, what Wells actually says is that this version 
‘is in the Porkington Library MS. 10 (Phillipps 8336; c. 1460)’, and this 
need not be interpreted in the way the present editor seems to have done. 

From her description of the Porkington text we learn that two scribes 
have worked on it, but apparently the editor has not thought it worth 
while to treat them separately, although she has noted some interesting 
differences between them, e.g., in their use of 6 and th, 3 and y. In 
dealing with the interchange of w, v and u it seems to have escaped her 
notice that wu occurs only at the beginning of a line. Among the instances 
of the remarkable doubling of consonants — even after long vowels — 
cases such as lett, 3affe, reddy, grettor, grettyst, Goddus and leggus are, 
of course, far less striking than some of the other instances given. 

The section on phonology leaves a great deal to be desired.. The o in 
con and mon(n)y may be due to weak stress, the o before nd-ng and Id may 
be accounted for in different ways, the normal development of OE @ is 
hardly to be seen from such special cases as furst, moche and suche, the 
raising of ME tense é to i cannot be proved by means of betwyn/(e), 
wylle ‘well’ and byne (a form of be), which can all be explained differently, 
the spelling ey for ME i is found only in heynde ‘hind’, which should 
perhaps rather be compared to drenke ‘drink’. And since the corresponding 
OE form was weddode, it is hard to see what the editor means by saying, 
in the section on accidence, that ‘the verbal suffix -i is retained in weddyid’. 

Similar inaccuracies unfavourably affect the discussion of the original 
dialect of this version. Thus gon : tane does not prove conclusively that 
‘OE, 4 remains an unrounded vowel’, since forms like ton(e) are actually 
recorded (see Lund Studies in English XIII, p. 192), the rhyme with wer 
‘war’ hardly proves that the form ther was used by the side of thar, the 
close or open quality of the more important of the two OE &-sounds is not 
even discussed, although rhymes containing it are adduced to show the 
quality of the other OE &, an interesting rhyme like glade ‘glad’: lade ‘led’ 
has for some reason been left out of account, the somewhat uncertain 
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rhyme grete ‘great’: forlete (cf. above) is adduced but not leme ‘shine’: 


sonbeme, the sketchy note on the confusion of ouht and auht indicates 
that Ekselius’s work (Upsala, 1940) is unknown to the editor, etc. Besides, 
some of the features enumerated in the summary are of somewhat doubtful 
value as dialect criteria. No wonder the editor vacillates between ‘the 
north central Midlands, i.e. the southern half of the West Riding and its 
immediate neighbourhood’ and ‘north England (Cumberland or West- 
morland )’. 

Since the unique MS, in which the other version is preserved, the 
so-called Percy Folio MS, dates from as late as c.1650, this text has 
comparatively few features indicative of the scribe’s dialect, but their 
relative infrequency does not prevent the editor from making mistakes 
similar to those exemplified above. Her lack of interest in matters of 
phonology and etymology is further evidenced in the glossary, where 
hardly any information is given on the origin of the words. This is all 
the more to be regretted as, when using the vocabulary as a dialect 
criterion (in itself a laudable enterprise), she gives figures only: ‘approxim- 


ately 72 per cent are English, 20 per cent French, nearly 6 per cent 


Scandinavian, and 2 per cent miscellaneous or obscure’. Besides, not a few 


- words require a word or two by way of comment. This is true, e.g., of 


can ‘did’, which has been kept distinct from gan ‘did’ (cf. Jordan § 185 


-Anm. 2), dange ‘knocked’, hy3tht adj. ‘high, tall’, radd ‘hasty, eager’, 
- wynne ‘joy’, and woonn ‘dwelling, house’, to say nothing of leane ‘to 


conceal, hide’ and preyse ‘to appraise’, for which laine and prise have been 
previously suggested for the sake of the rhyme. 

The two versions have been printed in such a way as to render a direct 
comparison easy (hence the editor might have been expected to note that 
sekor and sounde in A corresponds to sober and sound in B, icleppyde in A 
to called in B, etc.). The notes afford a wealth of information on various 
problems. Here are discussed a number of textual cruces, and the editor 
is hardly to be blamed for not being able to give convincing explanations 
or emendations in every case. Thus it is tempting to keep reste in A 32 f. 
That baruns bolde schulde hont he der, | And reyse hem of her reste (cf. 
OED raise v.1 4 b: 15.. Raising the birdis fra thair rest) in spite of the 
imperfect rhyme (cf., however, OED most A 4: most and leste instead 
of mor and lase?). In B127f. If noe faire speech will auayle, | Then 
to karp en Kay wee will not faile it does not seem very likely that ‘the use 
of on is here elliptical, perhaps to be explained as ‘“‘on the wise, manner, 
of’; could not on be an adverb and Kay a form of address? In A 209 
Some your lyvys 3e schold forlete it is even less probable that the editor's 
interpretation ‘some of you would lose your lives, literally “you would lose 
some of your lives’, with your as ‘a late instance of the old partitive 
genitive’ is correct; it is rather a case of apposition (cf. OED some A 5c). 

Considerations of space have forced the reviewer to dwell on some of the 
points where he disagrees with the editor, but it would not be fair to end 
this review on a carping note. The sections on versification contain 
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several valuable suggestions and conclusions, and this is even more the 
case with the two important chapters ‘Interrelation and Relative Authority 
of the Two Versions’ and ‘Sources of the Story’. Thus, contrary to the 
earlier view, according to which the couplets of the later version represent 
the original verse form, the editor shows that ‘version B is based on a tail- 
rhyme poem, ie. that X was probably written in the tail-rhyme form 
preserved in version A’. And while it has hitherto been generally assumed 
that the ME romance is a translation or, at least, an adaptation from the 
French, a good case is here made out for an English origin of the combined 
story, while various elements are ingeniously traced back to Celtic and 
continental cources. 


Stockholm. ALarIK RYNELL. 


Chaucerian Essays. By Gorpon Hatt Gerou.p. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952. i + 103 pp. $2.00. 


The author of Chaucerian Essays is Holmes professor of belles-lettres, 
emeritus, at Princeton. “Though this little book is not controversial in 
intention’, he says in the Preface, ‘each of its chapters was written because 
at some time or other during the decades of what may be called my 
professional interest in Geoffrey Chaucer I have been irked by current 
interpretations or the lack of them.’ That good motive for research has 
borne good fruit. 

Chapter ii, on “The Social Status of the Franklin’, is a revised version of 
a paper printed in PMLA in 1926; it places the Franklin firmly among the 
gentry, thus correcting the definition in NED which would place him ‘below 
the gentry’. The other five chapters will be new to all except those who have 
had personal contact with the author. The one on ‘Chaucer's Calendar 
of Saints’ reports that he mentions forty-two, and annotates, among 
others, the problematic Madrian and Ronyon of Harry Bailly, the Loy of 
the Prioress, the Maure of the Monk and the Dunstan of the Fiend in 
the Friar’s Tale. In seeking to show in this chapter that Chaucer was a 
man of strong religious faith, Mr Gerould says of the Invocacio ad Mariam 
which he gave to the Second Nun: 


Here, we can be certain, the emotion was not simulated for any dramatic purpose, since 
in marking the poem for delivery by the Nun who attended the Prioress he did not expunge 
a telltale reference to himself. 


And though that I, unworthy son of Eve, 
Be synful, yet accepte my bileve. 


Can we, however, be ‘certain’? Chaucer re-allocated some items in the 
Tales, and the Second Nun's reference to herself as a son has a parallel in 
the Merchant's reference to himself as a wife. The chapter on ‘The 
Vicious Pardoner’ is at its best in countering ‘the false notion that the 
pilgrims paused at an ale-house while the Pardoner took a meditative drink’. 
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We are reminded that in the General Prologue the Summoner, the 
companion of the Pardoner, had been described as wearing not only a 
garland ‘as greet as it were for an ale-stake’ but a buckler consisting of 


~ ‘a cake’. Mr Gerould sees an allusion to this grotesque gear in the 


Pardoner’s remark, 


Heere at this ale-stake 
I wol bothe drynke, and eten of a cake. 


The Pardoner, he believes, reached across, broke off a piece of his 
companion’s cake, and took a swig from his own flask. So beautiful an 
explanation recalls the saying, ‘Beauty is truth’. The chapter on ‘Some 
Dominant Ideas of the Wife of Bath’ wins full assent where it declares 
that ‘She is a woman worth knowing’, but not where it touches on courtly 
love, a phenomenon still diversely defined and evidently still unfathomed. 
Under the heading “The Serious Mind of Chaucer’ there is an outstanding 
study of Chaucerian pathos. The final chapter, on “The Limitations of 
Chaucer’, may arouse further discussion by its comparison between him and 


__ Dante on the score of nationalism, and by its comment on the ‘retracciouns’ 


at the end of the Canterbury Tales. Is it generally realized that all the 
known works retracted by Chaucer concern the lower kind of courtly 
love, and that the amorists from Andreas Capellanus to Spenser habitually 
came to deprecate that kind, but that kind only? _ 

Besides a number of lesser good things, Chaucerian Essays contains two 
passages which may prove as unforgettable as, say, J. L. Lowes on the 
second book of the House of Fame or C. S, Lewis on the allegorical method 
in the Romance of the Rose. They are the passage on pathos and on the 
jest about cake and ale-stake. 


Birmingham. MARGARET GALWAY. 


Claudius Holyband. The French Littelton. The Edition of 
1609. With an Introduction by M. St. CLAarE ByrnE. Cambridge 
University Press. 1953. xxxii + 220 pp. 18s. net. 


Claude De Sainliens, gentilhomme bourbonnais, who anglicized his name 
into Claudius Holyband, was a Huguenot from Moulins who taught French 
in London for over thirty years. He probably fled to England in 1565 and 
was still teaching French at his school in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1597, but 
after this date no records of himself or his family have been traced, so it is 
possible that after his long exile he returned to France with his English 
wife after the Edict of Nantes in 1598. He is one of the many refugee 
teachers whom Miss K. Lambley discusses in her work on The Teaching 
and Cultivation of the French Language ir: England during Tudor and 
Stuart Times'(1920). This reprint of one of his most popular text-books 
— there were at least fifteen and possibly nineteen editions of the work 
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between 1576 and 1639 — is a mark of interest in Anglo-French relations. 
For the social historian the main attraction lies in the Dialogues, which 
stand out by their liveliness and naturalness. For Holyband was, in a 
way, an advocate of the ‘direct method’, who tried to teach his pupils ‘the 
true phrase of the language’, a good pronunciation and reading knowledge 
and its use in conversation. The grammar rules were to be taken only 
‘as occasion requireth’. Miss St. Clare Byrne has chosen for this reprint 
a copy in the Library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of the eighth edition 
recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue, for Holyband revised every edition 
and kept the work up to date until he apparently left the country. 

Though the work is mainly interesting as a social document, it also gives 
some information to the student of historical phonology. It must be 
admitted that in this respect it has but few passages of interest, but those 
few statements are illuminating. To illustrate the pronunciation of Il in 
tailler, bouillir, Holyband says: ‘they be pronounced with the flat of the 
tongue, touching smoothly the roofe of the mouth: yong boyes here in 
England do expresse it verie well when they pronounce luceo, or saluto: 
and Englishmen in sounding Collier, and Scollion: likewise the Italian 
pronouncing voglio, duoglio: for they do not sound them with the end, but 
with the flat of the tongue.’ (pp. 160-162). From this we can infer two 
things. First of all, that in words like collier and scullion English at that 


time probably used a front lateral, and not, as at present, a point lateral. © 


For Holyband was a close observer, and would in all probability have 
noticed the difference. The second point is that it was natural for English- 
men at the time to pronounce the group spelt lu- as [ja or at least as a 
falling diphthong. This confirms the early spellings adduced by Wyld 
(A History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 244: youse, ‘use’ [c. 1535], 
etc.), showing the shifting of the stress in ME iw in the sixteenth century, 
a view also adhered to by Kéokeritz (Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, 
pp. 209-10) and Wright (An Elementary Historical New English Grammar, 
§ 86), as against the other view that this shifting of the stress took place 
in the eighteenth century, as is suggested in K. Brunner, Die Englische 
Sprache, I, V, § 19, p. 268. Ekwall adduced Holyband’s testimony as given 
in Ellis in this connection as early as 1914 in his Historische neuenglische 
Laut- und Formenlehre, § 64. 

Another interesting statement is found on p. 174: ‘romaine, is as you 
sound, vaine, in English, and such like, but much shorter.’ This clearly 
points to a monophthong (which does not imply that there cannot have 
been a diphthongic pronunciation at the time as well), and is confirmed 
on p. 166, where the author says that e in mes, proces, etc., ‘ought ... to 
be pronounced after the sort that Englishmen do sound, dayes.’ 

It might be useful to add that the title of the work was aptly chosen, for 
Littleton’s Tenures was a well-known handbook for law students. 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 
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Il Teatro di John Marston. Di GruviaNo PELiecrini. (Libreria 
Goliardica Editrice, Studi e Tesi, No.4). Pisa, 1952. iv + 218 pp. 
Price 2,200 lire. 


There is much that is enigmatic in the life and writings of John Marston, 
whose merits, as Mr T. S. Eliot has aptly remarked, ‘are still a matter for 
controversy. In his interesting contribution to this controversy, Professor 
Pellegrini argues chiefly against those critics who interpret Marston as a 
frustrated satirist who was obliged to write plays because the ban on satires 
(1599) prevented him from indulging his most characteristic vein. He 
contends, on the contrary, that Marston was more moralist than satirist, 
and that he experimented purposefully and with increasing success as a 
playwright because he regarded drama as a better medium than satire for 
his message. 

Professor Pellegrini develops the theses outlined above in Part II of his 
work. In Part I he prepares the ground for ther: by surveying Marston's 
biography and the most significant criticisms of his plays from those of 
Schlegel to those of Mr H. Harvey Wood. His biographical survey is a 
well-balanced summary of the tantalizingly scanty details unearthed by 
R. E. Brettle and other investigators, and is enriched by apt discussions of 
the curricula at Oxford and the Inns of Court and the economic and cultural 
forces which produced the satiric movement of the fifteen-nineties. He 
persuasively argues that Marston's attacks on John Hall were due more to 
literary than personal disagreement, and that his quarrel with Jonson began 
because of Jonson's unwarranted assumption that Marston's Histriomastix 
contained an attack upon himself. 

For all the forthrightness of his polemics, however, Marston was a 
complex and self-critical personality, whose depths of melancholy, stoicism, 
and scepticism are most fully illuminated in his plays. In his elaboration, 
of this idea, Professor Pellegrini does not ignore the opportunism which 
led Marston to exploit popular themes and sensational stage devices in such 
plays as Antonio and Mellida, Iacke Drum’s Entertainment, The Fawne, 
and The Insatiate Countesse, though perhaps he could have related his 
experimental stagecraft more closely to the conditions of the indoor private 
theatres for which he wrote his plays. To refer, moreover, to the ‘poor 
resources’ (‘poveri mezzi’, p. 168) available in Elizabethan theatres when 
Sophonisba was produced is to depreciate the remarkably rich and varied 
innovations in stagecraft made between 1590 and 1605. 

The most original and valuable inquiry pursued by Professor Pellegrini 
concerns the development of Marston's criticism of life and his power of 
expressing it in dramatic forms. He shows, in particular, how the 
melancholy Antonio, the stoical Feliche, and the caustic Quadratus in the 
earlier plays are, in effect, studies in preparation for the subtly-shaded 
Malevole, the malcontent who blends their moods. This demonstration 
of the complex origins of Malevole justifies Professor Pellegrini’s refutation 
of those critics who simplify the malcontent by interpreting him as a static 
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type or a personification of one kind of melancholy. He regards Sophonisba 
as Marston's finest poetic drama, and suggests that its moral serenity may 
derive from the state of mind which soon afterwards led Marston to 
abandon the theatre for the church. Perhaps this discussion of Sophonisba 
would have benefited from a more detailed assessment of Marston's stoicism. 

Professor Pellegrini’s interpretation of Marston is admittedly indebted 
in some repects to Mr T. S. Eliot and Professor U. M. Eliis-Fermor, 
whose essays remain, in my opinion, the most discerning commentaries 
on his plays. Nevertheless, Il Teatro di John Marston is the most detailed 
and comprehensive study of Marston's life, reputation, and dramatic work 
as yet attempted. It also contains a useful bibliography, though it is a 
pity that there are not a few errors in its references to the names of authors 
and to dates of publication. 


London. ’ Wituiam A. ARMSTRONG. 


Shakespeare Survey 6. A series of yearly volumes dealing with 
Shakespearian discovery, history, criticism and production over all 
the world. Edited by ALLARDycE NicoLt. Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. viii + 184 pp. 18s. 


The interesting variety and the high quality which have characterized the 
Shakespeare Survey so far have been maintained in this number too, and 
the general organization of the series is so well known that a detailed report 
is no longer necessary. The descriptive articles on the great libraries in the 
world containing Shakespeariana are continued with a masterly paper by 
Godfrey Davies on the Huntington Library in California, and an article 
on Shakespeare in China by Chang Chen-hsien is an interesting, if not 
very fruitful, addition to the subject of Shakespeare in out-of-the-way 
places. Salvador de Madariaga has some valuable remarks to make. on 
translating Shakespeare into Spanish and John Money analyses, from the 
actor’s point of view and full of subtle points, Othello’s speech ‘it is the 
cause...’. Sir Barry Jackson, combining great experience of the theatre 
with a historical knowledge of the stage just as comprehensive, pleads, in 
his contribution ‘On Producing Henry VI.’, for young actors, team-play 
and cooperation with the Shakespearian scholars, while Harold Jenkins 
traces the changes between 1900 and 1950 of the critical attitude towards 
the history plays which went with the shifting of taste in the theatre, so that 
the predominant position formerly held in the esteem of the public by 
Richard III has recently been assumed by Richard II. 

In the category of research proper several articles stand out as 
particularly attractive. C. T. Prouty has reclaimed Trinity Hall, which 
stood without Aldersgate in the parish of St. Botolph’s, as an early 
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Elizabethan theatre where plays were given during the 1560's. The building 
was destroyed during the late 18th century, but there is an architect's 
drawing of the interior in existence which gives a good view of its 
practicableness as a small play-house and the accounts of the parish testify 
to its use as a place of entertainment. Terence Spencer shows that 
Shakespeare, while at work on Timon of Athens, was obviously uncertain, 
at first, about the exact value of the talent and later, with better information 
meanwhile acquired, used it correctly; the inference being that the whole 
play has come down to us in an unfinished condition. J. W. Lever, in an 
interesting paper on ‘Shakespeare’s French Fruits’, comes to the conclusion 
that much of Shakespeare’s French speech derives from John Eliot’s Ortho- 
epia Gallica (1593), a lively dialogue in colloquial French and English 
where the dramatist found many phrases ready to hand. In his re- 
consideration of Edward III Kenneth Muir reviews the evidence on 
Shakespeare's participation in the anonymous play carefully and can make 
out a fairly strong case in favor of his authorship of several scenes outright 
and of a revision of the whole by him. “The Unity of 2 Henry IV’ is 
discussed by Clifford Leech carefully and circumspectly, the ‘unity’ being 
one mainly of ‘tone’ — which does not necessarily clash with Richard 
David's findings in his very competent review of the Stratford performance 
of the History Plays, second series, in that year, viz. that ‘2 Henry IV 
has pot-boiler written all over it’. The most valuable contribution to the 
volume, however, is Wolfgang Clemen’s paper on ‘Anticipation and Fore- 
boding in Shakespeare’s Early Histories’, in which the foremost of the 
younger Shakespearian scholars on the Continent presents part of his 
extensive studies of the intricates of Shakespeare’s dramatic art. Here he 
draws his examples for the gradual though rapid development of this aspect 
of Shakespeare's art from the early histories, from Henry VI to King John, 
showing the progression from the simple use of omens, etc. to the creation 
of an atmosphere of suspense and dark anticipation, and only making 
general references to the more complex forms of foreboding in the later 
plays, till ‘in Macbeth the very core of the play depends upon the element 
of anticipation and foreboding’. In itself a warning that we are to expect 
a book that will open up entirely new vistas of Shakespearian research more 
- fruitful than most of what is being done now. 

The reports by Richard David and George Rylands of the Shakespearian 
productions at Stratford and in London during the Centennial year are well 
~ written, even learned, and, though sharp, quite just in their judgments for 
those readers who saw the performances. Which means that they are 
almost useless as records! 


Basel. H. LUpexe. 
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The English Interrogative Pronouns. A Study of their Syntactic 
History. By Goran Karxperc. (Doctoral Dissertation. Gothen- 
burg Studies in English, III. Editor Frank Behre). Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1954. 353 pp. Price Sw. Kr. 18. 


Dr. Karlberg’s thesis is to our knowledge the first monograph dealing 
exclusively with the syntactic history of the English interrogative pronouns. 
It is strange that they should have had to wait so long for an adequate 
historical treatment, for their relative counterparts have been the object of 
a good many investigations, and if it is true, as many hold, that the English 
relatives are merely interrogatives used in a conjunctive function, it might 
have been supposed that an inquiry into the history of the latter would 
be an indispensable pre-requisite for a fruitful investigation of the former. 
However, Dr. Karlberg’s book is all the more welcome for coming rather 
late in the day. 

In his Introduction (p. 8) the author sketches the task he has set himself 
as follows: “The object of the present investigation is, within limits, to 
describe the use of the pronouns in the OE dialects, to follow them century 
by century through the ME dialects and the subsequent stages until the 
modern non-dialectal usage seems at least fairly well established, and to 
suggest or discuss how the changes have come about.’ This is an excellent 
programme, neither too ambitious nor too restricted in scope, and it may 
be said at once that it has been carried out in a way that reflects high 

credit on the author. 

Dr. Karlberg begins by pointing out (p. 7) that there are considerable 
differences in function and meaning (he speaks of ‘status’ and ‘reference’ ) 
between OE. hwa, hwet, hwilc and their modern descendants who, what 
and which, and to enable the reader to form a preliminary idea of the 
problems involved he illustrates the most salient points of difference by 
means of some clear and simple examples, which are later on, in the 
relevant chapters, discussed at greater length, with others of the same kind. 

In Chapter I “Types of Reference’ Dr. Karlberg first discusses in detail 
the various meanings denoted by MnE. what, what kind of, which and 
who, comparing them with one another wherever necessary and possible. 
This, too, is as it should be. We cannot trace the history of a present-day 
syntactic usage unless we have precise ideas as to what that usage exactly 
is; we cannot explain the origin and evolution of the unknown. This is 
one of those truths that are so obvious that they are generally overlooked. 
The author distinguishes a determinative, a qualitative and a quantitative 
what? Thus What school did you go to? is determinative! when the 
question is meant to elicit an answer like ‘Eton’, ‘Harrow’, ‘Rugby’, etc., but 


1 We should have preferred another term, ‘identifying’ for example, as ‘determinative’ 


is already used in another sense in grammar: ‘strong-stressed demonstrative word indicating 
that the noun or noun-group is to be further qualified by a classifying adjunct of 
some kind’, 
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qualitative in the sense of ‘what type or kind of school ?’ (a boarding-school, 
a secondary school, a good school, etc.), while we have to do with 
quantitative what? in a case like What (= How much) money have you 
got? On p. 17 the author discusses the difference between what? and 
which?; the reviewer was gratified to find that Dr. Karlberg holds 
essentially the same views on this matter as himself (Point 69; E.Sts. 1953, 
p. 188 ff. and 236). On p. 26 he observes, rightly, that even who? can 
imply a qualitative aspect: ‘The question Who (sic) should we choose? 
may suggest an answer like A clever lawyer who can speak Swedish.’ 

Chapter II is devoted to a discussion gf the various type of questions, 
which does not call for any critical comment, but also to a more contentious 
matter: the relation between the interrogative and the relative pronouns. 
The author's task. the investigation of only one aspect of the interrogative- 
relative system prevailing in English alone among the Germanic languages, 
has compelled him to attempt the impossible: he has had to decide in each 
relevant case whether who, which or what, when used to open an indirect 
question or statement, is interrogative or relative, a task in which no 
grammarian has as yet succeeded to the satisfaction of any other, nor can 
succeed in the absence of any generally acknowledged criteria by which 
we can tell. All the authorities Dr. Karlberg cites: Sweet, Jespersen. Curme, 
Kruisinga, Erdmann (of ‘Syntax Otfrids’ fame) hold different views on 
the matter and give different and contradictory arguments to support them. 
The total impression which all these’ conflicting opinions produce on the 
mind of the student is that it is all a hopeless muddle and that no one 
grammarian seems to have a clear idea of all the factors involved. We may 
therefore be allowed to expatiate a little upon it. 

The usual distribution of the interrogative-relative pronouns over two 
chapters in English grammar is due to the influence of Old English, 
Latin and the syntactic systems of the Germanic languages other than 
English. In these they must unavoidably be kept apart because the two 
functions are served by wholly or partly different sets of words. Thus 
in German and Dutch the relatives are partly interrogative in form and 
origin, but partly demonstrative. But by thoughtlessly transferring this 
system to modern English, where the two functions are served by the same 
pronouns, we create artificial and unnecessary difficulties. It is not only 
impossible to say whether in sentences like ] saw who struck him or Give 
him what he wants, we have to do with interrogative or with relative 
pronouns, it is also unnecessary because nothing depends on the answer. 
The whole question is uncalled for. Even if it could be answered it would 
_ leave us just where we were before; it would tell us nothing we need know 
for the correct understanding of these sentences. English simply does 
not make the difference: it uses the same pronouns in both functions and 
why should we bother to separate what the language does not distinguish ? 
The solution of the problem is that the problem does not exist. It is of the 
same order as: is parents a dual or a plural? Or, is began in it began to 
rain an imperfect or an aorist? Such distinctions are structurally irrelevant 
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because they are not marked by formal oppositions. The amount of stress 
and the intonation of the pronoun are sometimes declared to be the criteria, 
but they are of doubtful value. A sentence like J know who killed Cock 
Robin can be pronounced with a strong stress on who as well as on know, 
but it is difficult to see in what way this can affect our interpretation of the 
pronoun. Or, to take another example, Jespersen (Mn.E.Gr. III, 3.85) 
declares the first what in the following sentence to be interrogative, and 
the second relative: 


She had shown what she was made of, and what she was made of was unquestionably 
marvellous. Arnold Bennett, Pretty Lady, p. 179. 


but it is surely by no means impossible or unnatural to read this with weak 
stress on the first what and strong stress on the second. 

By basing himself on the standpoint that it is always possible and 
necessary to distinguish an interrogative and a relative function Dr. Karlberg 
lets himself, and his readers, in for no end of trouble. . He distinguishes 
the following uses (p. 31): 


(1) = interrogative (I asked what you bought; Tell me what you bought); 
(N) = ncn-interregative, non-relative (I [do not] know what you bought); 
(R) = relative (Give me what you bought). 


For the second of these uses Dr. Karlberg has coined the term ‘cognitive’, 
which he defines as follows (p. 35): ‘For who, etc. as non-relatively 
connected with the antecedent expression I shall use the term “cognitive’’.’ 
This distinction occupies a central place in the book, but we must confess 
that, in spite of our earnest endeavours to understand what it means, we 
_have only the haziest of ideas. For the benefit of more perspicacious 
readers than the reviewer we subjoin the passages where this idea is 
explained in further detail: 


What in e.g. I took what you bought is an independent relative, practically equivalent 
to ‘that which’ or ‘the thing which’. In J saw what you bought it can be so interpreted. 
The sentence would then only mean that there was a visual relation between ‘I’ and 
‘that which you bought’. The meaning can however also be that I also got to know 
what it was, e.g. a book, or, with a higher deqree of knowledge, ‘Robinson Crusoe’. It 
may be said that what here has a fuller cognitive content than in the sense of ‘that which’. 


This content can be ‘laid open’ by saying: I saw that you bought a book (‘Robinson 
Crusoe’). (p. 31 f.) 


Who in e.g. I saw who struck him refers to the identity of the person. It can be said 
to have a fuller cognitive content as compared to ‘the person who’. (p. 33). 


The reviewer can only say that in so far as he understands this he 
disagrees with it. The idea that what is practically equivalent to that which 
originates from Sweet (his ‘condensed relative’). But Sweet is mistaken: 
that which also exists, but it has another meaning: that particular thing, 
as was pointed out by Kruisinga in Levende Talen Nr. 79, April 1934, 
p. 104. If one of these two expressions can be said to have a fuller 
‘cognitive content’ than the other, it is rather, we think, that which, unless 
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_ we attribute a meaning to the term which is different from the one attached 


to it by its inventor. Nor do we understand what the author means when 
he says that I saw what you bought can be interpreted as parallel to 
I took what you bought. Can? Must, surely? How can we see what 
a man buys unless we see what he buys: a book, a perambulator, a motor- 
car? We also disagree when Dr. Karlberg says that who in I saw who 


_ struck him necessarily refers to the identity of the person. It may do so 


(Dr. Hyde), but the pronoun may also have a classifying function: a 
cosh-boy, a robber, a policeman. 

To what strange acrobatics the position taken up by the author compels 
him may be judged from passages like the following : 


One of the chapter headings in S. I. Hayakawa’s ‘Language and Thought in Action’ 
(p. 165) is How We Know What We Know. I take what here as a relative. An 
interpretation as N would give the meaning ‘How we know that we know (such and 
such things)’, What in Tell him what he wants to know is relative if him and he 
refer to the same person. If they refer to different persons, the N interpretation easily 
suggests itself. (p. 32.) 


Or, on the same page: 


If Let us consider what we are is taken to express interrogation, it would mean something 
like ‘Let us find out our nature’. If what is taken as relative the meaning would be ‘Let 
us reflect on our nature’ (which may be thought of as known). 


We can only repeat that these are in our opinion artificial and profitless 
distinctions, creating difficulties which English does not offer. Dr. Karlberg’s 
whole approach to the matter can be aptly described as a study in the 
logical relations that English might express, if it were a different language. 
Or, to put it more briefly, this may be good logic, but it is certainly bad 
grammar. In all the cases cited English uses a pronoun which does not 
dinstinguish between these two meanings and may express either or both » 
at the same time. It must be admitted, of course, that Dr. Karlberg's 


_ self-imposed task left him no alternative. A history of ‘the’ English 


interrogatives cannot be written because they do not exist. English has 
no pronouns that are only used interrogatively and are formally distinct 
from other pronouns to mark that function. Of course, they may be granted 
to have a purely interrogative function when they open direct questions, 
but in all other cases they are mixed up with the relatives in various degrees 
of closeness, sometimes inextricably so. Even the pronoun opening an 


indirect question proper, i.e. a clause depending upon a verb of asking 


or wondering, need not be interrogative in the classical sense of the term. 
As Dr. Karlberg observes himself (p. 32) He asked what I asked you 
may be interpreted as containing a relative pronoun when it means ‘he asked 
the same thing as I asked you’. And when the term ‘indirect question’ is 
unwarrantably and incomprehensibly extended to include dependent 
statements, wishes and commands — as is the almost universal practice in 
grammars — the situation becomes altogether hopeless. The inference of 
all this is clear: the OE. interrogatives have in the course of the history 
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of English, by the side of their original interrogative function, so completely 
assumed that of relatives, that there can be no question of treating the one 
apart from the other. It is no more possible to describe the evolution of 
one half of the interrogative-relative system prevailing in English than it is 
to describe the growth of the left half of a tree. 

However, while regretting that the author should not have approached 
the matter from another angle, we recognize that it is only fair to judge 
his book by the standard of what he meant to accomplish. And that can 
only result in unqualified praise. 

In Chapters III ‘Cognitives and Relatives in Old English and Later. 
Points of Contact with the Indefinites’ and [IV “The Pronouns according 
to Status and Reference’ Dr. Karlberg examines the syntactic development 
of the OE. interrogatives down to modern times. He does so in great 
detail, very meticulously and on the basis of an enormous number of texts 
covering all the Old and Middle English dialects in the various periods. 
If we are unfortunate in being unable to share the author's theoretical 
views on the relations between interrogatives and relatives in modern 
English, we are happy to say that we have the greatest admiration for the 
purely historical part of his work. With indefatigable zeal he has collected 
every scrap of the available material and he has interpreted it with great 
acumen. The changes in meaning and function which the OE. pronouns 
have undergone turn out to be highly complicated, so much so that we do 
not see our way to compress the author’s welcome Summary on pages 
289-293 for the benefit of those readers who would like to be told in a few 
words ‘what it all boils down to’. We are afraid we shall have to refer 
them to the work itself. 


To our sincere regret the death of Dr. Karlberg, shortly after the 
completion of his thesis, deprives us of the pleasure we should have felt in 
congratulating him on this painstaking and meritorious work. It is a 
sound piece of research, worthy of the traditions of Swedish scholarship 
and a valuable contribution to, our knowledge. 


Haarlem. P. A. Erapes. 


Current Literature, 1954 


II. Criticism and Biography 


In past years we have generally started this survey with a reference to 
works of general criticism and what we have termed ‘background bcoks.’ 
In 1954, however, apart from the republication of Percy Lubbock’s The 
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_ Craft of Fiction (Cape, 12/6),1 no such work of any importance has 


appeared. We should, however, mention one book which merits 
attention, namely the Clark Lectures for 1953, delivered by the eminent 


_ historian G. M. Trevelyan and published under the title A Layman’s 


Love of Letters (Longmans, 11/6). If the papers which constitute this 


_ volume are less academic and less connected as a series than we are 


; 


i 
- 


- accustomed to expect, they are none the worse for that. Indeed it is 


sometimes salutary to have the views of a cultured and widely-read 
non-specialist, for it was for such people that most of the great literature 


was written, not for the academic student and critic. Not that Dr. 
_ Trevelyan under-estimates the work and the value of these latter; indeed 


he is generous in his tribute to them, but primarily he believes that 
literature should be read for enjoyment and that the thing that really 
matters is the individual response. The material of these lectures is 
somewhat discursive, but it is always interesting. Dr. Trevelyan 
discusses such subjects as the difficulties of the modern man, as compared 
with his predecessor of sixty or seventy years ago, in becoming a well- 
read person; the place of the professional critic in the world of letters; 
the place of history in fiction; the uses of geography in poetry; some 
aspects of the work of Browning, Arnold, A. E. Housman, Kipling, Scott 
and George Meredith; and he deplores the recent tendency to debunking 
the great writers of the past. There is something intimate, friendly and 
familiar about Dr. Trevelyan’s style of writing. He is what Wordsworth 
declared that the poet should be, ‘a man speaking to men’. He does 
not claim to be profound but he speaks with sincerity and conviction and 
what he has to say deserves a wide audience. 

Amongst the poets of the Romantic Revival Wordsworth still attracts 
notice. In Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’. A Study of Its Literary Form 
(Ithaca, Cornell University Press. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 48/—) 
Abbie Findlay Potts presents us with a very detailed analysis and 
examination of Wordsworth’s great autobiographical poem, though one 
sometimes feels that he indulges overmuch in special pleading and is too 
prone to accept as evidence anything, however slight, which will support 
his case. That case resolves itself into three main contentions: first that 
Wordsworth learned much of his poetic technique and even some of his 
phraseology, from his early reading of poetry under his schoolmaster at 
Hawkshead, William Taylor; secondly that he was deeply influenced 
by writers so diverse as Pope, Beattie, Young, Gray, Akenside and 
Shakespeare (especially the Shakespeare of Cymbeline), many of whose 
thoughts and turns of expression he echoes; and thirdly that in The 
Prelude he reproduces the principal motifs of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Paradise Lost, Thomson's Seasons, and even the biblical story of Adam. 
There is much of interest in the book and Professor Potts urges his case 
with a good deal of earnestness; but his style is somewhat pedestrian and 


1 First published in 1921 and for many years out of print. | ’ 
E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 12 
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some of the resemblances on which he lays such stress amount to little 
more than almost inevitable similarities between writers who are dealing 
with similar ideas. 

The Wordsworth theme is again treated by F. W. Bateson in Wordsworth. 
A Re-Interpretation (Longmans, 21/—), in which the author contends that 
Wordsworth’s poetry, in all its varying moods and phases, proceeded 
from a series of crises in the poet’s emotional and intellectual life. His 
general thesis he succeeds tolerably well in sustaining, though one or two 
of the crises are matters of conjecture rather than definite fact. 

The Egotistical Sublime. A History of Wordsworth’s Imagination 
by John Jones (Chatto & Windus, 16/—) will, we understand, be dealt 
with by another reviewer. 

Transatlantic scholars have of recent years devoted a good deal of 
attention to Keats, and the latest to join their ranks is Dr. Earl R. Wasser- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University. His book The Finer Tone. Keats’ 
Major Poems (Johns Hopkins University Press, $4.00) appeared in 1953, 
but as it is only recently that a copy has reached the present writer it may 
be noticed here. It is, in the first place, as its title suggests, concerned 
with Keats’ poetry, not with his life, and that fact alone should enlist 
interest for it since so much Keats scholarship over the last decade has 
concerned itself with biographical matters. Secondly, it discusses only 
five poems — the Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 
The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia and the Ode to a Nightingale — ‘the only 
poems of Keats,’ says the author, ‘that I have learned to read to my own 
satisfaction.’ And thirdly Dr. Wasserman’s aim has been, to use his own 
words again, ‘to unfold the richness I believe to be contained within Keats’ 
major poems, by probing beyond their verbal level and seeking to learn both 
how their poetry qualifies the surface meaning and what the poetry, as 
distinct from the merely verbal content, states in itself.” It was Keats 
himself who complained that ‘all charms fly at the mere touch of cold 
philosophy’, and it is Mr Wasserman’s contention that we have missed the 
real poetry of Keats and its significance by laying too much stress on its 
meaning or its message, and especially in the Ode. on a Gecian Urn by 
giving undue weight to the familiar concluding couplet. His own analysis 
and explication of the poems, with its stress on the notion that what Keats 
was consistently striving after was the reconcilement of the two opposites 
of the mortal and the immortal, is acute, discerning and certainly attractive. 
Occasionally one feels that it is a little strained but it adds much. to our 
understanding and appreciation of Keats and if we cannot always accept 
it, it cannot be dismissed without serious consideration. The Finer Tone 
is one of the most notable contributions to Keats studies for a good many 
years. 

Second to this is John Keats. The Living Year by Robert Gittings 
(Heinemann, 16/—). ‘Nearly all the greatest poetry of Keats was written 
in the 365 days of a single year,’ writes Mr Gittings in his foreword. ‘In 
this book a prologue and an epilogue tell what happened before and after; 
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the main chapters re-tell the story of that year.’ The year in question 
runs from September 21st, 1818, to the same date in 1819. Mr Gittings 
traces out in detail, almost day by day, the life of Keats during these 
twelve months and in doing so sheds much new light upon the poems, their 
composition and their significance. In view of his discovery of an earlier 
version of the ‘Bright Star’ sonnet we can no longer connect its origin with 
Fanny Brawne; whether it owed its inspiration to a certain Mrs Isabella 
Jones, as our author thinks it may have done, is not absolutely certain, 
though from the evidence Mr Gittings has adduced it seems most likely.” 
Then too there seems some evidence that this same Mrs Jones was not 
altogether out of the poet’s mind when he was writing Lamia and that 
certain of the descriptive passages in The Eve of St. Agnes, notably that 
of the chapel and of the stained glass window in Madeleine’s room, were 
reminiscences of what he had actually seen some little while before at 
Chichester. As for Fanny Brawne herself, Mr Gittings accepts neither 
the traditional view that she was a shallow, characterless young woman 
nor the more recent one that beneath an apparently unimpressive exterior 
there was a strong personality; his own view (though it remains a view 
rather than a proved fact) is that she was very girlish when Keats first 
knew her but that between then and the time of his death her character 
matured very rapidly. Finally Mr Gittings has shown how strongly 
influenced the poet was by his study of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
This book and Dr Wasserman’s between them make a magnificent Keats 
harvest for one year. 

Interest in Shelley appears to have declined, though perhaps only 
temporarily. One book, however, is deserving of notice, The Flight of the 
Skylark. The Development of Shelley's Reputation, by Sylvia Norman 
(Max Reinhardt, 25/—). Miss Norman, who has made a minute study of 
the Shelley circle and who quotes from many diaries, letters and personal 
accounts, traces out the fluctuations in Shelley’s reputation during his 
lifetime and since. In the process she disposes of several legends and 
demolishes a number of idols, though she is not without her own prejudices, 
especially where Mary Shelley is concerned, with whom she appears to 
have scant patience and even less sympathy. If the reader makes due 
allowance for this bias, however, he will find a good deal of interesting 
and useful material in the book. 

Six Tennyson Essays by Sir Charles Tennyson (Cassell, 15/—) may be 
regarded as a series of footnotes to the poetry of Tennyson. Tennyson's 
religion has been repeatedly discussed — mainly in relation to In Memoriam 
and a few other pieces — but the last word has not yet been said upon it. 
Sir Charles goes over the ground anew, tracing out the development of 
the poet’s beliefs from youth to age and incidentally tilting at some of the 
opinions expressed by T. S. Eliot, whose own religious convictions, one 


2 See, however, Aileen Ward, “The Date of Keats's “Bright Star” Sonnet, Studies in 
Philology, Jan. 1955. — Ed. 
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suspects, have made it difficult for him to appreciate the less mystical and 
less dogmatic faith of Tennyson. But Tennyson's religion, arrived at as a 
result of much spiritual conflict, was sincere and real enough and it did, 
as Sir Charles puts it, ‘lead him, through the stresses and conflicts of a 
materialistic and destructive age, to a position of comparative serenity and 
confidence,’ and it did inspire some of his finest poetry. To many readers 
this essay on Tennyson's religion will be the most interesting in the book; 
but there are others on Tennyson’s politics, on Tennyson as a humourist 
and as a narrative poet, on his versification, on the early manuscripts of the 
Idylls of the King, and finally one entitled ‘On Reading Tennyson’, in 
which the author deals in some detail with the poet’s pronunciation, which 
was not always that of Standard English but bore traces of the speech 
of his native Lincolnshire mingled with certain whims and fancies of his 
own. There are in existence phonographic recordings of Tennyson reading 
his own poetry, and in the final essay much of Sir Charles's material is 
based upon these. The position of Tennyson amongst the English poets is 
still a matter of debate, though there is no doubt that he now stands higher 
than he did a generation ago. But whatever our own views we shall profit 
by reading what his grandson has to say about him. 

Betty Miller is already known as the author of a highly interesting study 
of Robert Browning. In a new volume, Elizabeth Barrett to Miss Mitford 
(Murray, 25/—), she gives us a selection of the 430 letters, now in the 
library of Wellesley College, written by Elizabeth Barrett to her friend 
Mary Russell Mitford during the period 1836-46. So far as Elizabeth 
Barrett was concerned these were ten of the most important years in her 
life: the Barrett family came to live in London, Elizabeth's health broke 
down, she gained her first recognition as a poet and she made the 
acquaintance of Robert Browning (a fact which she kept concealed from 
her correspondent, who, unaware of the relationship, constantly wrote 
disparagingly of him and his works). Then in the final year came the 
elopement, which Miss Mitford had to accept as a fait accompli but which, 
it is clear, she never really approved. She later came to revise her opinion 
of Browning’s poetry but she never really forgave him for stealing her 
friend from her. Elizabeth Barrett was an engaging correspondent. Much 
in her letters is, as one might expect, small talk, but from them we gain 
a good deal of insight into life amongst the household at Wimpole Street 
and there is also a good deal of discussion of the writers and the literature 
of the day. Mrs Miller has annotated the letters by footnotes where 
necessary and has included in the book a number of good illustrations. 

In The Broken Cistern (The Clark Lectures 1952-53. Cohen & West, 
12/6) Professor Bonamy Dobrée explores the treatment of three great 
fundamental themes which he detects running through English poetry from 
the sixteenth century up to the time of the Edwardians: Stoicism, Scientism 
and Patriotism, The title, it should be explained, was suggested by the 
Book of Jeremiah, Chapter II, verse xiii, ‘My people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed them 
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out cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water.’ Professor Dobrée is 
very much concerned, as indeed we all must be, at the fact that poetry is no 
longer read as it once was and that the modern poet and the modern public 
seem to have lost touch with each other. Partly, no doubt, the trends of 
certain schools of academic criticism are to blame, but the real reason, 
Professor Dobrée suggests, is to be found expressed symbolically in the 
Biblical quotation which gives the title to his work. Great poetry must be 
inspired by great themes, themes which the public feel to be great and to 
which they will immediately respond. It was so with the great Elizabethans, 
with the great Romantics, with the great Victorians. But most of our 
contemporary poets have forsaken the living fountains and have hewed out 
broken cisterns that will hold no water. The public does not read them 
because they have nothing to say that can stir the public, though in their 
defence it may be said that it is not so easy today to find public themes 
which have a broad, widespread appeal as it once was. But whatever the 
difficulty, Professor Dobrée seems to have diagnosed the malady correctly. 
A diagnosis it not a cure but it may be the first step to one. At all events, 
The Broken Cistern should be read by all who are concerned at the fate 
of Western culture and of the arts. 

In Literature and Science (Allen & Unwin, 8/6) Dr B. Ifor Evans 
addresses himself to one of the problems faced by Professor Dobrée — 
the increasing isolation of the writer, especially ofthe poet, in a world 
dominated by scientific thought and by the problems intellectual, spiritual, 
social and political to which the advance of science has given rise. Tracing 
out the development of the relationship between the artist and the scientific 
spirit from the Renaissance onwards, Dr Evans shows how the tendency 
was at first for the writer to ignore science as something unreal or irrelevant 
to his own work and function; then to welcome it without seeing that it 
need in any way affect the arts since the values and the methods of each 
were presumed to be valid for their own spheres; after that, in the age of 
the Romantics, to assail the materialism and the deadening effect of ‘cold 
philosophy’; then with Tennyson and Browning to attempt a reconciliation 
of the two — not so difficult perhaps when ‘science’ was not so complex, 
specialised and all-pervading as it is today, and when it seemed that in 
the long run nothing but good for mankind could result from it; and finally, 
as science gained in prestige and transformed man’s mode of life and ways 
of thinking, to retire into a world of his own where he became a voice 
crying in the wilderness. As in the case of Professor Dobrée, the analysis 
of the situation and the diagnosis of the malady are excellent, but any 
prescription for the cure is less easy. Dr Evans pleads with our modern 
writers to become once again men of the world, ‘to move among men of 


‘science,’ as he puts it, ‘and move more widely among all those who traffic 


in the affairs of the world.’ That is well said, but one still wonders 
whether it would do much to bridge the gap. 


To turn from poetry to the novel, there is first of all Hesketh Pearson’s 
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Walter Scot. His Life and Personality (Methuen, 21/—), an excellent 
biographical study of its subject, full of sound judgement and free from 
mere adulation on the one hand and of condescending patronage on the 
other. But the really important book of the year is Kathleen Tillotson’s 
Novels of the Eighteen-Forties (O.U.P., 21/—), which, though it is written 
by a scholar with all the academic equipment one would expect of such a 
person, bears none of the marks so often associated in the layman’s mind 
with scholarly works. It is pre-eminently readable. Mrs Tillotson has 
chosen to study this particular decade first because it was the period in 
which the English novel really emerged, and secondly because it is then 
that we can see more clearly than at any later date the connexion between 
this new form of literary art and the cultural, social and economic back- 
ground. Mrs Tillotson emphasises the fact that she is concerned with 
novels, not with novelists, and furthermore that if we are to appreciate the 
novels of this age (or indeed of any age) aright we must see them in their 
contemporary setting and attempt, as far as possible, to read them as they 
were read by English men and women of their own day, for whom, of 
course, they were primarily written. Accordingly in the first half of her 
book she discusses such things as methods of publication, the contemporary 
reading public, the influence of the circulating libraries, the family reading 
circle, the attitude of religious folk towards novel reading etc., and utters a 
timely warning against associating with the first Victorian decade the 
stricter standards which really belonged to mid-Victorianism. The second 
half of the book discusses four great and representative novels of the 
period: Dombey & Son, Mary Barton, Vanity Fair and Jane Eyre, keeping 
in mind always the contemporary scene and contemporary values as criteria 
of judgement. Of the two sections the first is perhaps the more interesting, 
but the entire work deserves careful study. 

In Thackeray the Novelist (C.U.P., 22/6) Mrs Tillotson’s husband, 
Professor Geoffrey Tillotson, has produced a full-length and detailed study 
of a writer who has come increasingly to occupy critical attention during 
the past few years. The title indicates the angle from which he deals with 
his subject. It is with the works, not the man, that Professor Tillotson is 
concerned; and he writes of them appreciatively and understandingly, 
emphasising what he calls their ‘oneness’ and paying special attention to 
Thackeray's narrative method, his characterisation and the philosophical 
commentary, both expressed and implied, by which the novels are permeated. 
His book is a valuable addition to Thackeray studies and to the literature 
of the English novel generally. 

George Eliot by Robert Speaight (Arthur Barker, 7/6) is a further 
addition to the now well-known ‘English Novelists series’. Like’its many 
predecessors it is basically a biography but into the biographical sketch is 
fitted a critical consideration of the chief novels, culminating in Middlemarch 
and Daniel Deronda, the former of which Mr Speaight considers George 
Eliot's greatest work. The book is not a large one (it runs to no more 
than 126 pages) but within these restricted limits there is a good deal of 
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sound and suggestive criticism. It forms a good introduction to George 
Eliot and her works, though to the present writer it seems a pity that the 
bibliography, which is confined to five titles, is not a little fuller. 

George Gissing, now chiefly remembered as the author of The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft, has never been a popular author, though he 
has always had a restricted circle of admirers. In his own day he was 
considered ‘advanced’ and a later generation branded him as ‘decadent’. 
Perhaps the time has now come for a more sober assessment of his work and 
its significance. In George Gissing, Grave Comedian (Harvard University 
Press, $ 4.50) Dr Mabel Collins Donnelly traces out his career as a novelist 
and miscellaneous writer, demonstrating how he moved from something of 
a proletarian revolutionary in his early days to a disillusioned conservative 
realist in the years immediately preceding his death. Literary criticism 
in the stricter sense of the term is not lacking, but it is mainly with Gissing’s 
life, ideas, personality and relations with publishers and fellow writers 
that Dr Donnelly is concerned. She sees in his works first the influence 
of his early home environment, and especially the influence of his father; 
_ secondly a reflection of his unfortunate relationships with women, the first 
of which led to his expulsion from Owens College, Manchester, and the 
sudden termination of a potentially promising academic career; and thirdly 
an attempt to come to terms with life and society, a task in which he never 
succeeded and for the failure of which he was inclined to blame society 
and not himself. In many respects the circumstances of Gissing’s life 
resembled those of Dickens and of Meredith, but as Dr Donnelly shows, 
the effect of these circumstances was to produce a very different outlook 
and a very different kind of novel from those of the other two writers. 
In Gissing’s works we see mirrored more clearly than in those of any 
other single novelist of the day the intellectual forces that, throughout the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, were transforming Victorian thought, 
values and attitudes to those which we have come to associate with the 
twentieth century. Dr Donnelly’s book is not the last word upon Gissing 
but in so far as it directs attention to his importance and significance it 
deserves careful study. 

Of all the eminent Victorians none perhaps suffered so complete an 
eclipse in his own lifetime as did Ruskin, and none is so difficult to 
rehabilitate. In John Ruskin (Cape, 25/—) Joan Evans, very sensibly, does 
not seek to rehabilitate him, though she does help us to see why he was 
so popular with the middle classes in the seventies and the eighties of the 
last century, why his fame rapidly waned in the years before his death, 
and why there has been little revival of interest in his works since. Her 
study, based upon unpublished diaries as well as on material already well 
known, is mainly biographical, though there is in it also a good deal of 
character revelation and exploration of personality. The pathological school 
of biographers which has flourished in the last few years could scarcely 
find a more promising subject than Ruskin, but Miss Evans (again 
commendably) avoids the pathological approach. The story, ‘a tragedy 
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without a villain’ as she calls it in her final chapter, is dispassionately told 
and we are left with the impression of a life spoiled partly by the person 
himself but more by the force of heredity and the influence. in his early 
years and indeed almost up to early middle-age, of a doting and too- 
possessive mother. When the diaries, which Miss Evans is editing in 
collaboration with Mr J. Howard Whitehouse, are published we shall 
probably be in a better position to judge how far this is an acceptable 
explanation. 

Thomas Hardy has found an appreciative advocate in a namesake, who 
is, incidentally, no relation to him. Thomas Hardy by Evelyn Hardy 
(Hogarth Press, 25/—) is a detailed study of Hardy's art as a novelist 
linking it with his outlook on life and the world. Hardy, the writer insists, 
had no consistent ‘philosophy’: he merely set down in his novels his 
impression of life without commenting on it or drawing any conclusions 
from it. At heart he was religious, but existence as he saw it presented 
a picture of good intentions which had somehow gone astray or had been 
thwarted. We may not always agree with Miss Hardy's judgements but 
her views are worthy of consideration. 

Side by side with this work may be read Douglas Brown’s Thomas 
Hardy, the latest addition to Messrs Longmans’ ‘Men and Books’ series 
(price 10/), though it is unfortunate that the author has deliberately omitted 
any consideration of The Dynasts on the grounds that ‘its claims as a work 
of literature and its stature as a poetic achievement are relatively slight.’ 
Mr Brown is, of course, entitled to his opinion, but even so a study of 
Hardy can scarcely be considered complete when it excludes a work on 
which he spent so much effort and time and which has by many been 
acclaimed as the peak of his achievement. This omission apart, however, 
the book has much of value to give us. After a brief but adequate 
biographical survey each of the principal novels and the poems are 
considered, and always Mr Brown brings us back to the same theme as 
their mainspring and inspiration — a nostalgic realisation that the old 
rural civilisation and its values, virtues and sanctities were doomed by 
urbanisation, modern education and the increasing ease of communication 
between the hitherto remote country village and the outside world. At 
the heart of them all, in one way or another, is represented the same 
conflict experienced within the heart of the writer himself — between the 
yearnings, regrets and sympathies of the natural countryman on the one 
hand, and on the other the attractions and delusions of the more 
sophisticated world into which he felt himself inevitably being drawn. It 
was a conflict that Hardy never really resolved to the end of his days. 

Of recent years there have appeared several studies of the work 
of Katherine Mansfield. The latest is a biography by a fellow countryman 
of hers, Antony Alpers, entitled Katherine Mansfield (Cape, 21/—). It 
is well written and is probably the fullest and most authentic life of that 
remarkable woman that has yet appeared. It is perhaps a little over- 
coloured by hero-worship and by the justifiable patriotic pride of one New 
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Zealander in the achievement of another; but it is the result of painstaking 
research by Mr Alpers in his own country and in Britain, and allowance 
being made for the shortcomings just referred to it is a very valuable book. 
All the important facts are here, not only about Katherine Mansfield 

herself but also about her family and her relationship with them; and 
Mr Alpers dispels some long-standing illusions about Katherine Mansfield’s 
alleged poverty. She could apparently have had more money from her 
father, a wealthy banker, than she actually received, but her pride forbade 
her to ask for it, and sometimes even to accept it when it was offered. 

Katherine Mansfield’s writings have never had a popular vogue and it is 
perhaps too much to expect that Mr Alpers’ book will stimulate a widespread 
interest in them, but the fact that it went into three impressions in the first 
month of its publication is:some indication of its appeal. 

George Orwell has found an interpreter in John Atkins, whose book 
George Orwell (John Calder, 18/—) appeared towards the end of the 
year. Stylistically it leaves much to be desired. It contains a great deal 
of material and it rescues from oblivion a number of Orwell’s more fugitive 
contributions to the journalism of his day; but the mass of facts, views and 
opinions collected remains largely undigested, with the result that the book 
is rather shapeless and the wheat and the chaff are mixed up together. 
Still, Mr Atkin does go some way towards elucidating Orwell's personality 
and mind, and for this alone the book is of value. It should be read side 
by side with Laurence Brander’s George Orwell (Longmans, 12/6), which 
is much better written and in which the material is more systematically 
organised, though the interpretation of Orwell's political and social satire 
is too often marred by the intrusion of the author's own prejudices. 

There are finally two other works which are worthy of attention: The 
Bloomsbury Group by J. K. Johnstone (Secker & Warburg, 25/—), a study 
of E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf and their circle,* and 
Graham Greene and the Heart of the Matter by Marie-Béatrice Mesnet 
(Cressett Press, 10/6). This latter is really a thesis on the proposition, 
stated at the end of the book, that ‘Greene’s art lies in his remarkable 
ability to reveal simultaneously man’s dual nature ... He excels in showing 
the parallel progress of the fallen man and the redeemed soul, and the 
process by which evil and love interpenetrate human mediocrity. ... His 
message is one of humility and of respect for what is a private matter 
between the individual soul and its creator. ... Only God knows what goes 
on in a single human heart. ... Greene teaches us not to judge.’ This theme 
is worked out, through 144 pages, by a detailed examination of three of 
the major novels — Brighton Rock, The Power and the Glory and The 

‘Heart of the Matter (though there are passing references also to others) 
— and is linked by the author to the wider and age-long subject of the 
conflict of God and the Devil (or if one likes, the forces of good and evil) 
and the possibility of redemption of even the most fallen of creatures. 


3 To be discussed by another reviewer. — Ed. 
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It is obvious that Marie-Béatrice Mesnet is closely conversant with Graham 
Greene’s work and has considered it most carefully; and her own English 
style is impeccable. She is still a young woman in her middle twenties 
and this is her first venture into literary criticism. It probably will not 
be her last. 


During the year the following well-known scholars have died: Sir 
Edmund Chambers (January 21st), Professor Ernest Weekley (May 7th), 
Professor P. G. Thomas (May 28th) and Mona Wilson (October 28th). 
They had all in their day made notable contributions to literary history 
and criticism. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax. 
XXX 


87. a. He knew, perhaps, a little more English than I German. And so we managed 
to converse very happily together, since neither of us had words enough ever to become 
wearisome. Walter de la Mare, Short Stories, p. 55. 

Her stout heavy figure, her dark gloomy preoccupied eyes — these were evidence 
enough that she was not herself. H. Walpole, The Inquisifor, III, ch. I. 


b. Mrs. Aubrey, after some reflection, mustered enough Basque to put this inquiry to - 
one of the young men. Rose Macaulay, Going Abroad, ch. 23. 

When they've learned enough English, they go back to Germany and get good places 
through knowing English. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English, p. 77. 


What decides the place of enough with respect to the noun it qualifies? 


88. a. She lay contentedly on her back, with her arms folded beneath her head, 
watching the daylight increase through the short chintz curtains of her windows opposite. 
V. Sackville-West, Her Son, in Albatross Book of Short Stories. 

After placing his bag on the rack and his papers and a tin of tobacco in a corner 
seat, Adam turned to look at his reflection in the little mirror opposite. Priestley, 
Four-in-Hand, p. 2. 


b. Through her half-closed eyes the whole row of people on the opposite seat seemed 
to resolve into one fatuous staring face. K. Mansfield, The Doll’s House, p. 8. (The 
reference is to a girl sitting in a bus). 


When does opposite precede the noun it qualifies and when follow? 


89. Would it not be as well for you and she to get water and towels ready before 
Dr. Seaton comes? John Rhode, The Claverton Mystery, ch. XII, p. 186 (Albatross). 
I'm not that sort. It’s far better for you and I to separate, and for me to go away and 


x ee for my last years with someone I really love. John Hargrave, Harbofttle, 
C. ° ? P. ° 
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Explain the use of the nominatives she and I. 


90. “We appreciate your help exceedingly, Captain Newman’, said the Personage. ‘Now 
we have already discussed this affair at some length last night. Before making our 
final decision, we wanted to hear your latest news.’ Bernard Newman, The Maginot 
Line Murders, ch, XIV, p. 260. 


How are we to account for the use of the perfect have discussed in the 
face of last night? 


Answers and comments may be sent to 


Frans Halsstraat 21 P, A. ERADEs. 
Haarlem (Holland). 


Brief Mention 


Four Metaphysical Poets. By JoAN BENNETT. Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1953. 126 pp. 15/—.. 


In her preface to this second edition, Mrs Bennett tells us that she has ‘revised but not 
substantially altered this introduction to four seventeenth century poets’ (Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan and Crashaw). Although her approach ‘may be said to belong to the nineteen- 
thirties’, few scholars will disagree with her view of these poets. She firmly takes her 
stand against one trend of modern criticism by refusing to seek for ambiguity in meta- 
physical poetry. She does not mention another kind of research, best represented by 
the works of Rosamond Tuve on metaphysical imagery and on Herbert; but some of her 
revisions show that she is aware of these findings (e.g. “The tendency to segregate the 
sublime from the commonplace is a form of romantic idealization, more characteristic of 
the eighteenth and ninéteenth than of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, p. 15, 
instead of “The tendency... is a form of that idealization or romanticism against which 
Donne and his generation rebelled’, p. 17). 

Most revisions aim at greater accuracy, e.g. p. 48: ‘His (Donne's) principal innovations 
were freely copied’, instead of ‘... widely copied’, p. 49; p. 48 again: ‘the gifts Donne 
bestowed on the poets who were influenced by him’, instead of ‘... who acknowledged him 
as master’, p. 49; or: ‘(Vaughan) thinks of nature as a source of revelation’, p. 81, 
instead of: ‘he was singular in the seventeenth century in looking to nature as his teacher’, 
p. 85. These may be minor points, but they are not a mere matter of phrasing; obviously 
Mrs Bennett has given thought to this new edition. Her care also appears in the notes 
added here and there (e.g. pp. 42, 69, 84, 110); in her use of F. E. Hutchinson's text of 
Herbert's poems (she also omits all references to the dates of the poems); in her choice 
of poems with which to compare and contrast metaphysical poetry (e.g. pp. 30, 31, 38). 
The only longer additions appear in the chapter on Donne: p. 22/23, where she partly 
analyses Aire and Angels, and p. 47/48, where she analyses the rhythm of some lines. 
Revisions occur mostly in the discussion of Donne and Herbert. Except for slight details 
the chapters on Vaughan, Crashaw and Religious Poetry have not been altered; this may 
be because less attention has been given to these two poets in recent years than to Donne 
and Herbert, but the first three chapters, with their minor revisions, can stand their ground 
to-day as they did when they first appeared twenty years ago. Therefore, students will 
be glad to have Mrs Bennett's book in print again; it is undoubtedly one of the best 


introductions to metaphysical poetry. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 
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Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. By A. BOosKER. 
Second Edition, Revised. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1953. 
x + 345 pp. f 16.90. 


This work, by now well known, first appeared in 1930 and has long been out of print. 
Since the date of its original publication general interest in the eighteenth century has, 
perhaps, somewhat waned, but several important contributions relevant to Dr. Bosker’s 
subject have appeared over the last twenty years and in revising his work the author 
has taken due note of these. In this second edition the text of the first has in the main 
been preserved, but here and there it has been expanded and in one or two places re-cast. 
Rather more attention has been given to the writers on aesthetics and critical theories, 
while the section dealing with Edward Young as a critic has been enlarged and transferred 
from its original place to a new chapter on Imitation and Originality. The bibliography 
has been completely revised, some of the original entries having been deleted and the 
results of more recent scholarship included in their place. The author has, however, 
seen no reason to modify the general conclusion which he stated in the earlier edition 
— that the prevailing spirit and trend of the period was rationalistic but that increasingly 
the stricter type of neo-classic criticism was giving way to something which, with its 
stress upon originality and imagination, foreshadowed the romanticism of a later age. 

This second edition of Dr. Bosker’'s book will be very welcome to students of the 
age of Johnson and of English criticism generally. Even those who possess the first edition 
will profit from a perusal of the revised version. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Netherlandic Language Research: Men and Works in the 
Study of Dutch. By C. B. vAN HAzRINGEN. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
1954, vii + 108 pp. 17/6. 


A distinguished scholar in the field of Dutch studies has compiled this handy bibliographical 
guide in order to bring to the notice of philologists in adjacent and related fields the 
very interesting and important work which has been done on the Dutch language. Since 
Theodor Frings drew attention to the key position of Dutch in Die Stellung der Nieder- 
lande im Aufbau des Germanischen (1944) a work of this kind has been badly needed. 
It is divided into thirteen chapters, dealing first with general reference works, then with 
the various periods of the language, dialect studies, onomastics etc., with a final chapter 
on special problems which are engaging the attention of investigators at the present time, 
among them the question of ‘Ingvaeoons’ (where fuller discussion of Frings’s work would 
have been welcome). The critical judgments are balanced and fair, and readers will be 
grateful for the author's indication of the fundamental works (often buried ‘n periodicals 
which are difficult of access outside Holland) on the various subjects he deals with, 
alongside the results of the latest research. The book is illustrated with two rather 
unhelpful maps, and the map on the cover is positively misleading; these should be replaced 
in a second edition. Another matter for a second edition is the revision of the English; 
at the moment it leaves a great deal to be desired, but in a book such as this, the 
principal value of which lies in the bibliographical data it supplies, this circumstance is 
less important than it would otherwise be. It is a pity that the author has felt impelled 
to introduce the ugly term ‘“Netherlandic’; as the official English designation for the 
Koninkrijk der Nederlanden is the ‘Kingdom of the Netherlands’, ‘Netherlandic’ suggests 
to the English reader the language of that kingdom only, whereas what is intended is a 
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term to include e.g. the Flemish and Brabant dialects. ‘Dutch’ is in common use among 
philologists for this purpose; Middelnederlands has always been called ‘Middle Dutch’, 
though much of its literature was written in what is now Belgium. A less misleading title 
for the book would perhaps have been The Dutch Language: a Bibliographical Survey. 
Whatever the title, this book is an invaluable work by a prime authority which deserves 
to be widely consulted and often reprinted. 


London. LEONARD ForsTER. 


Studies in Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. Written by 
Students at Phillipps-Universitét, Germany. Edited, with and 
Introduction, by Harry R. Ware. Gainesville, Florida: 
Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 1954. 116 pp. $3.00. 


These are thirty-two brief essays, twenty-seven in English and five in German, written 
by the twelve students who participated in Professor Harry R. Warfel’s seminar on 
Walt Whitman during his Fulbright lectureship of 1953—1954. 

Such a compilation is not a contribution to scholarship, nor intended to be, but 
rather a memento of an occasion, and it is a little odd to find it on a list of ‘Scholars’ 
Facsimiles & Reprints.’ As a record of study, it possesses a certain interest in presenting 
the response of first readers of Whitman, and a few of the analyses of specific poems 
— such as ‘On the Beach at Night’, “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd’, and 
‘Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances’ — show considerable merit. So does a study 
of Paul Hindemith’s ‘Requiem’, a musical interpretation of the poet’s great Lincoln elegy. 
Less successful is the composite essay “Walt Whitman's Bequest to Our Time’, printed in 
both English and German, which is the joint enterprise of the whole seminar. It is laborious, 
and sounds like a proclamation. Criticism of Whitman comes best from the single mind. 


Union College, Haroitp W, BLopcett. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Books Received 
1950 


The Life Records of John Milton. Volume II, 1639—1651. By J. Mitton FRENCH. 
Rutgers University Press. New Brunswick, New Jersey. [Received 1955.] vi + 393 pp. 


1953 


Onoma. Bulletin d’Information et de Bibliographie. Vol. IV (1953). Louvain: Centre 
International d’'Onomastique. [Received 1955.] 240 + 93 pp. $3.—. 

The Wycliffe Bible. Part I: The Principal Problems connected with Forshall and 
Madden’s Edition. By S. L. Fristept. (Stockholm Studies in English. IV.) Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri — A. B, [Received 1955.] xvi-t 148 pp.; 17 plates 
Price Kr. 18.—. 
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1954 


The Place-Names of Oxfordshire. By M. GELuinc. Based on Material Collected by 
D. M. Stenton. (English Place-Name Society Volumes XXIII & XXIV.) Part I: 
liii ++ 244 pp. Part II: 245-517. Cambridge University Press. 1953 & 1954. 30/— each. 


Street-Names of the City of London. By E. Exwatt. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
xvi + 209 pp. 15s. net. 


The Place Names of Franklin County, Missouri. By R. L. Ramsay. The University 
of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. Columbia, Missouri, 55 pp. Price $2.50. 


The English Interrogative Pronouns. A Study of their Syntactic History. By 
G. Karwperc. (Gothenburg Studies in English, III.) Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. 
353 pp. Sw. Cr. 18.—. [See Review.] 


Studies in the Theory of the Parts of Speech. By R. Macnusson. (Lund Studies in 
English XXIV.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 120 pp. Sw. Cr. 15.—. 


The Structure of English. By F. L. Sack. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 
Berne: A. Francke Ltd. viii + 208 pp. [See Review, Dec. 1954.] 


An English Grammar for Foreign Students. By S. Potter. Second edition. London: 
Pitman & Sons. vi + 90 pp. 5s. [See Review, Dec. 1954.] 


De ,,Genusverschijnselen” in het Engels. Rede uitgesproken bij de opening van het 
veertigste studiejaar van de School voor Taal- en Letterkunde te ‘sGravenhage op 
18 September 1954 door P. A. Eraprs, Groningen-Djakarta: P. Noordhoff N.V. 17 pp. 
f 1.25. [See Review, Dec. 1954.] 


Scientific Grammar of Present-Day English. A Text-Book for Colleges and Universities. 
By A. WILLEM DE Groot. University of British Columbia. ix + 119 pp. Price One Dollar. 


Proverbial Comparisons and Similes from California. By A. Taytor. (University of 
California Publications, Folklore Studies: 3.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 97 pp. $1.25. 


A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English, By A. S. Hornsy. London: Oxford 
University Press. xvii + 261 pp. 8s 6d. [See Review, April 1954.] 


Bibliographie Critique de la Statistique Linguistique. Par P. Gutraup. (Comité Inter- 
national Permanent de Linguistes. Publications du Comité de la Statistique Linguistique. 
II.) Utrecht/Anvers: Editions Spectrum. xix + 123 pp. 


Dansk-Engelsk Ordbog. Af H. VINTERBERG oy C. A. BopELSEN, under Medvirkning 
af H, J. ULpaLt og B. Kyaruirr Niexsen. I. A-Motrik. Kobenhavn: Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, Nordisk Forlag. xv + 936 pp. [See Brief Mention, Dec. 1954.] 


The Historic Origin of the Eight Hours Day. By G. LANGENFELT. Kungl. Vitterhets 
Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, Del 87. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. 
151 pp. Sw. Cr. 15.—. 


Miscellanea Phonetica II. London: International Phonetic Association. 59 pp. Price 5s. 


Laut und Leben. Englische Lautgeschichte der neueren Zeit (1400—1950). Von W. 
Horn f. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von M. LEHNERT. Zweiter. Band. Berlin: Deutscher 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1954. viii, 737-1414 pp. 


Engelsk Grammatik. Av A, GaBRIELSON. Tredje upplagan. Stockholm: Svenska Bok- 
férlaget. Bonniers. vi + 387 pp. 


Netherlandic Language Research, By C, B. VAN HAERINGEN. Leiden: E. J. Brill. vi -+ 
108 pp. f 8.50. 


The Use of the Tenses in English. By J. Mituincron-Warp. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co, 1954, ix + 158 pp. 


Ingiliz Filolojisi Dergisi. IV. Studies by Members of the English Department, University 
of Istanbul, 1953, Istanbul: Pulhan Matbaasi. 1954, 110 pp. 
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Litera. Studies in Language and Literature. Volume I. 1954. Istanbul: Matbaasi. 


Shakespeares Tragédien und Romanzen: Kontinuitét oder Umbruch? Von H. Oppet. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz. Abh. der Klasse der Literatur, 
Jahrgang 1954, Nr. 2. [Received 1955.] 46 pp. DM 3,60. 


1955 


Anglo-Americana. Herausgegeben von Kart BRUNNER, LEO HiBLER-LEBMANNSPORT zum 


; siebzigsten Geburtstag. (Wiener Beitrage, LXII.) Wieno Wilhelm Braumiiller, xii + 


184 pp. DM 16.80, 

Lehnbildungen und Lehnbedeutungen im Altenglischen. Von H. Gneuss. Berlin-Bielefeld- 
Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag. viii + 184 pp. 18,60 DM. 

An Introduction to Old English. By G. L. Broox. Manchester University Press. xi + 
138 pp. 10s. 6d. net. ‘ 

Altenglisches Elementarbuch. Von M. LeHNert. (Sammlung Géschen, Band 1125.) 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 178 pp. DM 2,40. 


Middle English Dictionary. Hans Kuratu, Editor; SHERMAN M. Kun, Associate 
Editor. Part F. 3 [fleshlines(se — for3if]. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
629-756 pp. $ 3.00. 

Six Medieval Men & Women. By H. S. Bennetr. Cambridge University Press. x + 


177 pp. 15s, net. 


Medieaval Drama in Chester. By F. M. Satter. University of Toronto Press.. 138 pp. 
$ 4.50. 

De Descriptione Temporum. An Inaugural Lecture by C. S. Lewis, Professor of 
Medieval and Renaissance English Literature in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press. 23 pp. 2/6 net. 

John Hart's Works on English Orthography and Pronunciation [1551. 1569. 1570]. 
Part I: Biographical and Bibliographical Introductions, Texts and Index Verborum, By 
B. DaniEtsson. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. 338 pp. Price Sw. Kr. 38.—. 

Shakespeare by C. J. Sisson. (Writers and Their Work: No, 58). Published for the 
British Council and the National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. 48 pp. 2/— net. 
[See Brief Mention, April 1955.] 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by J. D. Witson and, for this play, G. I. DutHm. (The 
New Shakespeare.) Cambridge University Press. liii +- 249 pp. Cloth 15/— Net. 

Le Roi Henri IV. Premiére Partie. Traduction de F. Sauvace & A. Koszut. (Collection 
Shakespeare, Texte et Traduction.) Paris: Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres. xx ++ 
218 pp. 

Tuomas Dexxer: Féte chez le Cordonnier. Traduction de A. Koszut. (Théatre Anglais 
de la Renaissance. Texte et Traduction.) Paris: Société d'’Edition Les Belles Lettres. 
xxiii ++ 225 pp. 

~The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. Edited by FREDSON Bowers, Volume II. 
Cambridge University Press. vii + 592 pp. 40s. net. 

Un Malcontent Elizabethain: John Marston (1576—1634). Par. A, J. AxELRaAD. Paris 
Didier. 351 pp. 

Englische Religiése Lyrik des 17. Jahrhunderts. Studien zu Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, 
Vaughan. Von Arno Escu. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. xi -- 225 pp. Geh. 


_ DM 19,50; Geb. DM 22,50. 


The Scientific Lady in England, 1650—1760. By G. D. Meyer. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. xi + 126 pp. Paper $ 1.50; Cloth $ 2.25. 
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To Professor Otto Funke 


on his seventieth birthday 
2 October, 1955 


Students of English, both in this country and abroad, have reason to honour 
Professor Otto Funke of the University of Bern on his seventieth birthday. 
His colleagues, pupils and friends whose names are listed in the present 
Anniversary Number of English Studies wish to affirm publicly what they 
owe to him and to assure him of their deep affection and respect. 

Otto Funke was born on 2 October, 1885, in Salzburg, in Austria. From 
1903 to 1909 he was a student at the University of Munich and Vienna, 
obtaining his doctor’s degree with a thesis on Kasussyntax bei Orrm und 
Layamon (Munich 1908). Before the first World War he taught for some 
time in the college of his home town. In 1914 he published his masterly 
_ study on Die gelehrten lateinischen Lehn- und Fremdwérter in der alt- 
englischen Prosa, which is preceded by a dissertation on the Quaestiones 
grammaticales of Abbo Floriacensis. During the War he served in the 
Austrian army. In 1920 he was appointed Professor of English in the 
German University of Prague where he remained until 1926 when he was 
called to occupy the Chair of English in Bern as successor to Herbert 
Schéffler (1888-1946) who had moved to Cologne. In 1932 he married 
Miss Helene Zwygart of Bern, and he became a naturalised Swiss citizen 
in 1936. 

Funke’s name will always be associated with that of Anton Marty 
(1847-1914), a Swiss philosopher and linguist who was at one time professor 
in the University of Prague. Although Funke himself had not studied 
under Marty, he devoted himself whole-heartedly to the study and the 
propagation of Marty's ideas from the beginning of his time in Prague. 
He published an article ‘Ueber Prinzipienfragen der Sprachwissenschaft 
unter Benutzung eines nachgelassenen Fragments von A. Marty’ in 
Englische Studien (1923) and, the following year, his book Innere Sprach- 
form. Eine Einfiihrung in A, Martys Sprachphilosophie (Reichenberg i.B.). 
The second part of Marty’s Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der all- 
gemeinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie (Halle 1908), which had been 
planned but left unfinished at Marty's death, was edited by Funke and 
published in Bern in three separate books: Psyche und Sprachstruktur 
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(1940), Satz und Wort (1950; first edition Reichenberg iB. 1925), and 
Ueber Wert und Methode einer beschreibenden Bedeutungslehre (1950; 
first edition Reichenberg i.B. 1926). 

It is largely due to Funke’s labour as editor and commentator that 
Anton Marty's reputation in linguistic studies has completely changed. 
The extent of this change becomes apparent from a comparison of the two 
following quotations. ‘Marty's verwickelte, unnétige und verwirrende 
Sprachphilosophie beim heutigen Geschlecht der psychologisch geschulten 
Sprachwissenschaftler einzufiihren, wird — trotz der Treue von braven 
Schiilern — eine aussichtslose Arbeit bleiben’ (J. van Ginneken, in Indo- 
germanisches Jahrbuch XI, 1927, p. 45). A different note is sounded in 
the next quotation: ‘He demanded an internal analysis of language data 
_on a functional basis and postulated a structural semantic analysis of any 
given state of a language — long before structural linguistics. An 
evaluation of Marty's writing in the light of recent trends and results of 
linguistics would be very rewarding ... Funke, ... who devoted much effort 
to evaluating and publicizing Marty's ideas ..., deserves much credit for 
his conscientious collection of Marty’s scattered notes and for fitting them 
together into a coherent presentation’ (John Lotz, Columbia University, in 
Word 8 (1952) p. 265). John Lotz points out that Marty, like Saussure 
and at about the same time, had (1) ‘insisted upon the clear separation of 
descriptive and historical-genetical approaches to linguistic problems in 
opposition to the neogrammarians and Wundt’; (2) ‘He emphasizes 
descriptive analysis as logically prior to historical and genetical approaches 
and (3) argues against parallelism between the structure of language and 
thinking ... and rejects the conclusion which Wundt drew from language 
structure as characterizing mentality’ (Ibid.). 

The second of Funke’s main fields of research is the history of grammar 
and linguistics. Of the numerous studies he published on this subject 
we would mention only the following: an article on “Sprachphilosophische 
Probleme bei Bacon’ (Englische Studien 61, 1926, pp. 24-56); his Studien 
zur Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie (Bern 1928); Zum Weltsprachen- 
problem in England im 17, Jahrhundert (Anglist. Forsch. 69, 1929); 
Englische Sprachphilosophie im spateren 18. Jahrhundert (1. Von J. Harris 
bis Lord Monboddo. II. Horne Tooke als Sprachphilosoph.), Bern 1934; 
his edition of Grammatica Anglicana (von P.Gr. 1594), published as vol. 61 
(1938) of the Wiener Beitrage; Die Friihzeit der englischen Grammatik 
(Bern 1941); and his ‘Sprachphilosophie und Grammatik im Spiegel 
englischer Sprachbiicher des 17, und 18. Jahrhunderts’, published in Studia 
Neophilologica 15 (1942; reprinted in Wege und Ziele, Bern 1945). 

Other aspects of Funke’s work in linguistics are shown in his essays on 
‘Jespersens Lehre von den “three ranks”’ (Englische Studien 60, 1925) and 
‘On the Use of the Attributive Adjective in OE Prose and Early ME’ 
(English Studies 1949) and in his contribution to the ‘Wissenschaftliche 
Forschungsberichte’, namely Englische Sprachkunde. Ein Ueberblick ab 
1935 (Bern 1950). Funke’s own approach to linguistic problems is 
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characterised by his reserved attitude towards the ‘antimentalistic approach’ 
of Bloomfield and his school. But he insists upon the necessity of keeping 
an open mind: ‘Ein besonderes Zeichen unserer Zeit méchte ich in der 
starken inneren Dynamik der sprachwissenschaftlichen Forschung sehen, die 
— vor allem angeregt durch die Problematik Saussures und durch die 
Phonologie — dem Strukturproblem in der Sprache nachgeht ... Der Anglist 
wird gut tun, auch Problemkreise, die ihm ferner zu stehen scheinen, zu 
verfolgen; auch fiir uns ist die strukturale Sprachbetrachtung (deskriptiv 
und genetisch) eine dringende Forderung’ (Ibid., p. 6). 

In the field of literary history and criticism Funke’s contributions, 
though less numerous, aré all of a high academic standard. In his volume 
entitled Wege und Ziele (Bern 1945) three important studies, published 
earlier, are reprinted, each of them a representative study on an important 
period: Old English literature, the problem of the ‘baroque’ in English 
literature, and the modern English novel. Special mention should also 
be made of the scholarly brochure Die Schweiz und die englische Literatur 
(Bern 1937). Here as well as in his linguistic studies Funke gives 
evidence of a truly philosophical mind. He is not content with the mere 
enjoyment of literature, but goes beyond aesthetic appreciation to a 
systematic analysis of ideas. Thus he was able to contribute to the 
important task of defining certain vague and over-worked terms of literary 
criticism. His predominant interest in what the Germans call ‘Geistes- 
geschichte’ is at the back of his Epochen der neueren englischen Literatur 
(Bern 1945); Funke wel! knows the special appeal and also the limitations 
of his little manual which he describes in his Preface as ‘eine Art Oberbau, 
als ein letztes Résumé, das unter Voraussetzung der Detailkenntnisse einer 
Zeichnung der Grundlinien zustrebt.. The book may also serve as an 
illustration of Funke’s teaching, reproducing in the form of a printed guide 
to English literature something of the manner — easy and with a slight 
Austrian lilt — of his academic lectures. 

Swiss students of English will never forget the immense service that 
Funke rendered them during the second World War, when we were cut 
off from the outside world, by producing those two little textbooks which 
we still find useful to-day, An Old English Reader (Bern 1943, in collab- 
oration with Professor K. Jost) and his Middle English Reader (Bern 
1944). A number of carefully edited school-texts bear witness to his 
continual concern for the teaching of English in secondary schools, a subject 
in which he was all the more deeply interested as he has taught many 
generations of secondary-school teachers in the Bernese Lehramtschule. 

During the thirty-five years of his academic career, Professor Funke 
has achieved much more than can possibly be described in these few lines. 
He has taught the various branches of English philology with equal success. 
In an age when specialisation seems to be the universal law, Funke has 
remained one of the few really complete anglicists. He has shown mastery 
in static as well as in historical linguistics, in literary criticism as well as in 
the history of literature. His students and his colleagues have learnt to 
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value him as a faithful friend; as one who is always willing to help, 
whose practical advice is gladly followed, and whose wide learning they 
will ever, though often in vain, try to emulate. They all join in the wish 
that Professor Funke may continue in health and happiness for many 
_ fruitful years to come. 


H. W. HAuseRMANN. 
Rupbo_F STAMM. 


The Editors of EnciisH Stupigs take great pleasure in joining in the 
homage offered to one of their most valued contributors, and in wishing 
him many more years of research and publication. 


R; W. ZANDVOoORT. 
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Another Lost Manuscript of the OE. Orosius ? 


Manuscript 524 of the Rouen Public Library is a composite codex containing 
mainly Latin works by Isidore, Bede and others, dealing with the computus 


__ and the calendar’, such as were zealously gathered and studied in medieval 


_ centres of learning. Folio 95 verso is a blank page (the recto contains 
_ ‘Figura mundi’, cardinal points and winds) which appears to have been 
used by scribes for their pen-testing scribbles. 

Thus at the top of the page we find a series of abbreviations, more or less 
current, for Latin words: sed (or super, supra), hoc (?), supra scriptus, 
Deus, habes (? or habitationes), meus, beatus, habes (or hic supra), beatus. 
Below, in a different hand, sed, debet followed by a rubbed word looking 
like sapientia. This series does not seem to make any sense”. The same 
may be said of the lower scribbles. 

Between the two sets of probationes pennae stand four lines of insular 
writing which are perfectly legible and which run as follows (cf. fig. 1): 


erromeburg getimbred were from fride weron | agane feower Susend wintra, J feor hund. 
_Jtwo. J hund | eahtatig. J xfter bé berome ge timbrod wes | wes ures driht nes acenes 
ymb seofon hund wintra. J y.tiene. 


When some time ago a photograph of this text was submitted to me by 
Professor Charles Samaran and Dom J. Laporte, of Saint-Wandrille Abbey, 
I had no difficulty in identifying it, as any Saxonist would have done, 
with a passage typical of the way of fixing chronological data current in 
the Orosius and, more precisely, with a few lines which come at the end of 
Book I of the OE. translation (p. 58, 1. 7-11 of the EETS edition). 

The presence of these four lines of OE. handwriting in Rouen MS. 524 
(hereafter called R) poses a certain number of problems. 


I 


Until now the only known manuscripts or fragments of MSS of the 


OE. Orosius are the following : 
1. The Lauderdale or Tollemache MS. (BM Addit. MS. 47967) printed 


by H. Sweet in the EETS (called here L). 


1 For the complete contents the reader is referred to the Catalogue des manuscrits des 
bibliothéques publiques de France. Départements, t. 1, Rouen, par Henri Omont, Paris, 
1886, pp. 116-117. It gives a not quite accurate transcription of the OE. text to be 
discussed here by G. F. Warner, together with a French translation. Thus the material 
has been available for some seventy years, but it appears that nobody ever noticed it. 

2 According to the opinion of a distinguished palaeographer, my colleague Robert 
Marichal, to whom I am much indebted for the above identifications. 
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2. The Cotton MS. (Cotton Tiberius B I) called here T. 

3. Junius Transcript of Cotton A VI (Bodleian Library MS. Junius 15) 
called here J. 

4. A palimpsest leaf from an eleventh-century MS. in the Vatican 
Library (MS. Reg. Lat. 497; printed by Steinmeyer, ZfdA XXIV, 192). 

5. Two leaves of another eleventh-century MS. in the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Eng. hist. e. 49, printed by Napier, MLR VIII, 59-63). 

Moreover it is possible that in the collection of Sir Christopher Hatton 
there existed yet another MS., now lost; but, as noted by A. C. Campbell ®, 
it was probably a simple transcript of T, the Cottonian MS. . 

Finally, according to a catalogue of 1247 records, there appears to have 
been a MS. of the OE. Orosius at Glastonbury in the Middle Ages (and 
probably still in the 16th century )*. 

For a comparsion with R only the first three MSS. come into consider- 
ation. On account of the brevity of this quotation, the four texts may 
be conveniently placed side by side. 


er Romeburg getimbred were from frimde weron agane 

zr Romeburg getimbred were bet wes from frymde middangeardes 
zr Romeburh getimbred were bet wes fram frymde middangeardes 
zr Romeburh getimbred were bet wes fram frymde middangeardes 


feower Susend wintra J feor hund J twa J hund eahtatig 
feower busend wintra J feower hund J twa J hund eahtatig 
feower Susend wintra J feower hund J twa J hund eahtatig 
feower dusend wintra J feower hund J twa J hund eahtatig 


J efter bé be Rome getimbrod wes wes ures drihtnes 
J efter pam pe hio getimbred wes wes ures dryhtnes 
J efter Sem pe hio getimbred wees wes ures drihtenes 
And efter bem be hio getimbred wes wes ures drihtenes 


acenes ymb seofon hund wintra J y.tiene 
acennes ymb seofon hund wintra J v.tiene 
akennes ymb syfan hund wintra J tyne 
akennes ymb syfan hund wintra J tyne 


A ahd 


Although we have to deal with the same sentence of Orosius, Bk. I, ch. 
XIV, differences of spelling and construction are equally striking. 


e is often used instead of #: er, were, weron, wes, bem (but efter). 
Unless we are prepared to take this change for a mark of Kentish origin,® 
we must consider it as characteristic of a very late form of Old English. 

In frimde, where all the other MSS have frymde and in drihtnes (L 
dryhtnes), i for y is again a sign of late OE.,® just as getimbrod beside 


3 The Tollemache Orosius (BM Add. MS 47967) edited by Alistair Campbell, Copen- 
le i (Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 3), Introduction, p. 21. 
Co p24; n. 1s 


5 Sievers-Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik?, Halle, 1951, §62 Anm. 2. 
6 Lc. § 31, Anm. 2. 
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getimbred* and acenes for acennes®; feor beside feower is probably another 
contracted late form. 

On the other hand tiene, which agrees with L (where T and J have the 
common West-Saxon form tyne), is a notable archaism. 

bé in efter fé fe is either an abbreviation or a mistake. for bem where 
the other MSS have bem or dem. But it will be remembered that this 
conjunctional phrase, which constantly occurs in the translation of the 
Orosius, is often neglected by the scribe of L, witness the numerous 
corrections that he was obliged to make on re-reading his copy. For 
instance (I quote from the facsimile edition of the MS.), p. 86, 1. 21, bam 
has been added above the line and p. 150, 1. 12 b&; p. 90, 1. 11 Se is added 
above the line where it had been omitted after bem. If R was copied from 
a MS. of the Orosius, the latter perhaps read efter bé be with pé above 
the line. 

However short the quotation it contains, compared with the other MSS., 
an important difference of construction. It reads from frimde weron agane 
feower Susend wintra, etc., instead of bet wes from frymde middangeardes 
feower busend wintra for which we have the complete agreement of all the 
preserved MSS. Either the monk who entered these few lines in Rouen 
524 was quoting from memory (and‘then he was an Englishman) or he 
had before his eyes an exemplar of the OE, Orosius different from the 
tradition represented by the MSS. familiar to us. The same remark may 
be made when the scribe writes efter bé be Rome getimbrod wes, where 
the known MSS. simply use the pronoun hio instead of Rome (sic! for 
Rom or Romeburg). 

Finally it is not superfluous to drawn the reader's attention to the way 
of writing fiftyne ‘15’. First of all in common with L, our scribe uses the 
older form tiene (cf. a similar agreement for seofon versus syfan); in the 
second place he wished to make use of the Roman number v as an 
abbreviation for fif. Now I am not aware of the existence of another OE. 
document in which the same brachygraphy occurs. Moreover, since a 
minuscule v was not in use in Old English (of course the capital is to be 
found in Latin names like OROSIVS), both scribes L and R looked for 
a way out and they hit upon y as being the best approximation (but in L 
the lower part of the letter was erased leaving something not unlike v).® 

If the difference of construction noted above might in some way point 
to a quotation from memory, it is extremely difficult to believe that even 
an Anglo-Saxon scribe would have resorted to writing y.tiene unless he 


7 Ic., § 404, Anm. Ic, 
Pelc,: § 23:4: 
® I need not insist on another striking coincidence between L and R. The archetype 


had also v.tiene corresponding to ‘xv’ of the Latin text; it appears that, unfamiliar with 
such an uncommon abbreviation, T and J dropped the v and kept only tyne, thus making 
an error of five years in the computation. This is a strange mistake on the part of 
scribes who were generally accustomed to the Roman way of numbering frequently found 
in Charters and the OE. Annals for instance. 
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had before his eyes a manuscript in which, exceptionally, the numeral was 
spelt in this manner. 

We are thus led to conclude that the few lines of Old English text 
under consideration were probably entered into Rouen 524, as a sample of 
OE. penmanship, by an English scribe who had before his eyes a copy of 
the OE. Orosius of which no other trace is left. 

From what we said above this copy was written in a form of Old English 
later than the language of the preserved MSS., which traditionally stand 
for typical Early West-Saxon. Some of the phonological features of R 
would point to the second half of the 11th century. . 

This is borne out by the palaeographic aspect of this bit of text. So 
far as one can judge, it looks like a piece of penmanship from the 10th 
or, more probably, the 11th century. The g and the f are typical of these 
centuries. Pretty often the scribe makes use of the high form of the e 
in ligatures.%° Now this form of the letter disappears before the end of 
the 11th century.” 


II 


How did a passage from the OE. Orosius come to be written on a fly-leaf 
in Rouen MS 524? 

Whatever its date and origin this MS. was to be found at Fécamp Abbey 
as early as the second quarter of the 11th century. As Dom J. Laporte 
kindly informs me, the Codex contains an astronomical calendar which 
mentions the feasts of St. Wandrille, St. Philibert of Jumiéges and 
St. Taurin (of Evreux). The last mentioned saint was revered at Fécamp 
from 1035 onward. But the MS. appears to have been composed at a 
much earlier date and elsewhere, though probably in Normandy. According 
to Dom Laporte, Dr, E. A. Lowe, the well-known palaeographer, would 
be inclined to date its composition from c. 811 and to locate it in Fontenelle 
(now St. Wandrille Abbey). It might even be attributed to some English 
monk staying at the Abbey. Indeed relations between England and the 
Fontenelle monastery were, even as far back as the last quarter of the 
8th century, pretty close. Situated as it is at the mouth of the Seine, the 
abbey would attract monks from the other side of the Channel. About 
789-806, the monastery was governed by a certain Gernold who was on 
very good terms with King Offa of Mercia’? whom he visited several 
times. Such contacts may have led the Fontenelle monks to acquire codices 
from England. 

Thus English scribes may have sojourned at Fontenelle and Rouen MS. 


10 Exactly 9 times as against 19 in L and 8 in T. The comparison with T does not 
hold good because T uses the high form of the e almost exclusively in the ligature 
which occurs only once (effer) in R. 

11 W. Keller, Angelsachsische Palaeographie. 1. Einleitung, Berlin, 1906, pp. 38-39. 

12 Gesta sanctorum patrum Fontanellensis Coenabii, Rouen, 1936, p. 86. 
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524 seems to bear traces of Anglo-Saxon scribal habits.* Or again a 
Fontenelle copyist may have had before his eyes a Codex composed in 
England and may have taken pains to reproduce some of the features of 
his original.1* 

Leopold Delisle, in a paper read in 1892 before the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom,” enumerated some of the most splendid and famous 
MSS. composed in England which before, but especially after the Norman 
Conquest, were imported into Normandy and the rest of the country. 
There existed at a time English scriptoria busy copying books ordered by 
French abbeys and churches. 

This implies of course many comings and goings of monks between 
England and Normandy. Is it absolutely unthinkable to imagine that, 
some time after the Norman Conquest, a copy of the OE. Orosius may thus 
have been brought to the continent by some English scribe well versed 
in the insular handwriting and who, to show his Norman colleagues how 
this hand was penned, copied a few lines of it into a blank page of Rouen 
MS. 524? But, from what has been said above, this copy of the OE. 
Orosius is not identical with those which have survived. This then would 
be the sole trace left by an otherwise unknown manuscript of the Orosius 
and a further addition to the ‘lost literature of medieval England’ of which 
a recent book by R. M. Wilson has rightly emphasized the importance and 
extent. 


Paris. FERNAND Mossé. 


13 The initial Q of Quam, f° 171r. and the use of an abbreviation for aufem, for instance, 
according to E. A. Lowe. 

14 This conjecture is not endorsed by Dom Laporte. The colophon of Bede’s De 
temporibus copied in this MS. mentions a certain Hardinus diaconus. The name points 
to a Frank rather than an Anglo-Saxon. The same may be said of an acrostic prepared 
right at the end of this piece f° 171r (cf. fig. 2), on the Frankish name Otbertus (that of 
the scribe ?). Finally, though many names of saints are interpolated into the above- 
mentioned calendar none seems to be particularly English. 

18 Sir Kenelm Digby et les anciens rapports des bibliothéques frangaises avec la Grande- 
Bretagne, Paris, 1892, 27 p. I am indebted to my colleague Professor Charles Samaran 
for drawing my attention to this lecture. 


The Legal Maxim in Allfric’s Homilies 


Under the heading ‘Ein staatsrechtlicher Satz Aélfrics aus lateinischer 
Quelle’ F. Liebermann has called attention to the following passage in 
fElfric’s Homiliae Catholicae:* 


H.C. I 212, 6 Ne mag nan man hine sylfne to cynge gedon, ac bet folc hef6 cyre to 
ceosenne pone to cyninge be him sylfum licad; ac siddan he to cyninge gehalgod bid, 
ponne hefd he anweald ofer pet folc, and hi ne magon his geoc of heora swuran asceacan. 


Liebermann also points out that a Latin version of this sentence occurs 
twice in other texts, first in a forged decretal of Pope Leo VIII, and 
secondly in a pamphlet of an anonymous cardinal of about the year 1098. 
Neither of them can have been EIfric’s source. 

There exists, however, a third version of this passage, viz. in the letters 
of Atto, Bishop of Vercelli (+ 961).2 In the first of these letters the 
learned bishop says: 


Venerabilis etiam Joannes Chrysostomus in quadam homilia sic ait: ‘Sicut enim videmus 
in istis mundialibus regnis quomodo in primis quidem nemo potest facere seipsum regem, 
sed populus eligit sibi regem, quem vult; sed cum rex ille fuerit factus et confirmatus in 
regno, jam habet potestatem in hominibus, et non potest populus jugum ejus de cervice 
sua repellere, 


There can be little doubt that Atto actually borrowed this passage from 
St. Chrysostom, though to find the exact place in so voluminous an author 
is a difficult task. Atto knew Greek and quotes various Greek writers.* 
His works were known in England already a generation after his death. 
As I have shown elsewhere,* Wulfstan made use of Atto’s ‘De pressuris 
ecclesiasticis’ in his homily Wulf. IX/X and repeats the lines in the ‘Institutes 
of Polity.’ 

This theory of complete submission to the rule of a king, which was in 
strongest contrast to the spirit of Germanic tradition, was still held by 
some theologians at a time when the Church was more and more adopting 
a radically opposite view.2 In the three Latin versions discovered so far 
it occurs in a purely political context. What is peculiar to AElfric is there- 
fore that he gives his legal maxim a theological application. He continues: 


1 Archiv f. neuere Sprachen 139, 84 (1919). 

2 Attonis Vercellensis Epistolae, Migne CXXXIV, 99. 

% See the article “Atto von Vercelli’ in Realencyklopadie der protestantischen Theologie 
und Kirche. 


4 Jost, ‘Einige Wulfstantexte und ihre Quellen’, Anglia LVI, 279; 


® For a stimulating discussion of the right of resistance s. F. Kern, Kingship and Law 
in the Middle Ages, p. 81 ff. 
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+H. C. I. 212, 10 Swa eac gehwilc man hefS agenne cyre, zrdam pe he syngige, hweder 
he wille filian deofles willan, od3e widsacan. Donne gif he mid deofles weorcum hine 
sylfne bebint, Sonne ne meg he mid his agenre mihte hine unbindan, buton se Elmihtiga 
God mid strangre handa his mildheortnysse hine unbinde. Agenes willan and agenre 
gymeleaste he bid gebunden, ac purh Godes mildheortnysse he bi3 unbunden, gif he da 
alysednysse eft at Gode geearnad. 


For this strikingly original parallel between the tyrannical King and the 
devil, whose power may not or cannot be shaken, no source has hitherto 
been found. May we with due reserve believe it to be AElfric’s own idea? 


Basel. Kart Jost. 


The Terms ‘Subjunctive’ and ‘Indicative’ 


The treatment of ‘moods’ in the majority of the historical grammars of the 
English language does not come up to the requirements of modern linguistic 
study. It offends against two principles: firstly, that it is unscientific to 
make the terminological system of one language apply automatically to 
another; and secondly, that a linguistic description must be based either 
on form or on function (meaning), but not on both simultaneously. In 
what follows it will be attempted to demonstrate these points and to offer 
a revised terminology. 

In Old English the conjugational pairs of the type he hilpp | he helpe: 
we bindap | we binden; hie fremedon | hie fremeden play an important 
role and are dealt with at more or less considerable length even in the 
earliest grammars. As a terminology was necessary for this treatment, 
the writers followed the unscientific tradition in taking over unquestioningly 
the Latin names ‘indicative’ and ‘subjunctive’ (‘optative’). That they were 
from the outset conscious of the formal character of the opposition is clear 
from their definitions, which all begin with some such sentence as: “The 
indicative is a form of the verb which ...’; ‘the subjunctive is a form of the 
verb which ...’.. Since it necessarily follows from this that when in certain 
cases two different forms do not exist there are no grounds for any 
differentiating nomenclature, it must be extremely bewildering for the 
unwary student to find in the paradigms of the OE grammars the forms 
ic fremme, ic fremede, he fremede under the heading ‘subjunctive’ as well 
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as ‘indicative’. It is clear that here the criterion of classification has 
suddenly been switched to ‘meaning’. The same can be said of the 
statement that folie in ‘ic bolie fela pinga’ is indicative, but subjunctive in 
‘hit gebyreb pzet ic fela pinga polie’. Such assertions can be found even 
in some of the most recent glossaries of OE texts. Thus Von Schaubert 
(Glossary Heyne-Schiickings Beowulf) calls the following monomorphous 
forms in Beowulf ‘subjunctives’ (‘konjunktiv’): (ic) Aerige (1833); (he) 
grette (3081); (anig man) gehedde (505); hefde (da forsidod sunu 
Ecgbeowes ..., nemne him heodo-byrne helpe) gefremede (1550-3); (he) 
scolde (691). In the glossary to Morris-Skeat, Specimens, the following 
forms are registered as ‘subjunctives’: (3ee) wite (Wyclif, Mk. II, 10); 
(bei) timbrede (Piers Pl. AIII, 76); (he) po3te (Rob. Glouc. 13); (he) 
ssolde (id. 20). Prof. Gordon in his glossary to The Battle of Maldon 
does the same with: (beed bat hyssa zehwylc) hozode (to wize). The term 
‘subjunctive’ is even applied to plural preterites in -on, despite the fact that 
they have counterparts in -en. Thus in his glossary to The Battle of 
Maldon Prof. Gordon calls moton and beron ‘subjunctives’ in the following 
passages: ‘Ic eom frymdi to be pet hi helsceadan hynan ne moton’; ‘To 
lang hit him buhte hwenne hi tozedere yaras beron’, and B. J. Timmer 
(Glossary to Judith) applies the same term to weron in: ‘swylce hie weron 
deade geslegene’. They seem to reason that, because a ‘subjunctive’ form 
was used in similar sentences in OE, the ‘indicative’ form in -on is also a 
‘subjunctive’. It is clear that this ambiguous treatment of the subject 
offends against the definition as a special form, and its fallaciousness 
becomes increasingly evident when it is applied to later English, where, 
on account of the disappearance or decay of the flectional endings, the 
number of monomorphous forms becomes overwhelmingly large. That such 
indeed does happen, and that grammarians have not, for instance, hesitated 
to call was a ‘subjunctive’ in such sentences as ‘If he was here’, appears 
from the following: Curme, Syntax (p. 58) observes: "This use of was as 
a past subjunctive arose in the seventeenth century’, and Onions, Adv. Eng. 
Synt., § 55, states: “When the Principal Clause speaks of what “would be”, 
or “would have been”, both Clauses take the Subjunctive, as in Latin.and 
German: a) Present Tense: “If he did this, he would sin",’ and adds in a 
footnote: “The subjunctive is not always distinguishable in form; but there 
is no justification for not calling ... did, would subjunctives in the above 
sentence. They are historically so..’. Onions shows himself unaware 
of the fact that this looking at the phenomenon from a historical standpoint 
inevitably compels him to call is and had subjunctives in expressions of the 
type ‘He says he is the king’, ‘he asked if I had seen it’, and that he must 
then further maintain that the number of ‘subjunctives’ in Pres. D. Eng. 
is still as great as that in OE. Furthermore, according to the definition, it 
is clearly a contradiction in terms to speak of ‘subjunctives not distinguishable 
in form’, A similar erroneous line of reasoning leads Kellner (Hist. Outlines 
p. 234) to speak of ‘the loss of perceptible forms of the subjunctive mood’, 
and Abbott (Shakespearean Gramm. § 361) to observe that: ‘The subjunctive 
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_... was frequently used ... in a form identical with the indicative, where 
_ nothing but the context (in the case of past tenses) shows that it is the 
subjunctive’, a statement which is equivalent to saying that the colour red 
is frequently identical with the colour yellow where nothing but the 
_ circumstances show that it (= the colour yellow) is red! Jespersen would 
_ turn in his grave to hear modern grammarians calling the noun father, in this 
‘form, accusative in one sentence, dative in another, and ablative or 
instrumental in yet another, and yet even he is capable of such an 
- observation as: ““‘if he died”, where died may be either indicative or 
- subjunctive.’ (Growth & Structure 1935 p. 190.) ; 
One statement that all the historical grammars of English have in commen 
is that in the course of the ME period many subjunctives were replaced by 
indicatives. This seems innocent enough, but it can immediately be seen to 
be untenable if one applies the definition of the ‘indicative’ in the same 
handbooks. For surely, if it were true that the indicative is: ‘that mood of 
a verb of which the essential function is to state (my italics) a relation of 
_ objective fact between the subject and predicate (as opposed to a relation 
merely conceived, thought of, or wished by the speaker)’ (OED sv. 
indicative), or, in brief, that the indicative should express fact and the 
subjunctive non-fact, then it must of necessity follow that the change, e.g. 

from ‘if he were king’ into ‘if he was king’ has caused a rejected supposition 
to become an objective reality, and that a similar change from non-fact 
into fact took place in all cases where ‘the subjunctive was replaced by the 
indicative’. 

It is clear from the above that a revised terminology is urgently necessary. 
To find this we must set aside what the Latin grammars have taught us 
about the use of the ‘modi’ in Latin, and start from the beginning with 

‘the formal opposition he sees | he see, and examine the sort of sentences 
‘in which the first and the second form appear. It then appears that the 
second form is only used in utterances of non-fact (wish, supposition, open 
condition, rejected condition, purpose, etc.), and that we come across the 
first form in all sorts of sentences irrespective of their modality, e.g. in 
fElfric, Hom. 32, 32, ‘Hi feegnodon bet heo wes bam breber gelic’; idem, 
Lives XVIII, 426, ‘ic be gehzle, bet bu hal gest’; O.E. Gosp., Mk. IV, 6, 
“gyf bu Godes sunu eart’; Genesis 2412, ‘ic wille fundigen gif hie synna 
fremmap’; Shakesp., Jul. C. III, ii, 84, ‘If it were so, it was a grievous fault’. 
In other words, the second form shows by its very form that we are 
concerned with non-fact, whereas the first form gives absolutely no 
indication of fact or non-fact, i.e. of the modality of the sentence wherein 
it appears, it is in this respect entirely neutral. 

This leads us automatically tc the following terminology: what was 
formerly called ‘indicative’ (including all such monomorphous forms as ‘ic 
helpe’; ‘bu feolle’; ‘ic | he fremede’) now receives the name of MopALLy 
-NON-MARKED or MOoDALLY ZERO FORM, and what was formerly called 
‘subjunctive’ is the MODALLY MARKED FORM. The paradigms in the hand- 
books should therefore read as follows: 
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(Old English) (Pres. D. English) 
Mopatty ZERO MopaLtty Marxep MopaLty ZERO MopaALty MARKED 
Present Tense Present Tense 
ic. “Premmes sey acc anc I SOON FW anak ne 
bu fremes(t) pu fremme you see... ():ameseeoeeene 
he fremeb he fremme he sees he see 
we fremmab we fremmen we ste S- = Aiiacaee eee 
Preterite Preterite 
ac: ftremede >... Kitisk. OSs I GAP: eee ae ae 
bu fremedes(t) bu fremede you saw< = Sika 
he. “fremede |. 9.2c.0o. ee he’ saw” =o eee 
we fremedon we fremeden WE, (SOWE Bo ene 


It should be noted that the foregoing considerations completely eliminate 
the possibility of applying the terms cogitativus, optativus, voluntativus, 
expectativus, irrealis, potentialis, necessarius, permissivus, dubitativus, etc. 
(see Deutschbein, System, pp. 112-135) to the modally marked form. 
The adjectives derived from these terms can at the most be used as 
qualifications of the shades of modality inherent in the diverse utterances. 
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A Geographical Contribution to the ‘she’ Puzzle 


Dear Colleague, 


Do you remember your Berne colleague Karl Jaberg presenting his Ziirich 
friend Gauchat on a similar occasion to this with a ‘teige Birne’? My 
birthday gift to you are ‘Hagebutten’, those ‘itchy berries’, the fruits of the 
wild briar (rosa canina) and, incidentally, the first-fruits of our labours on 
the Linguistic Atlas of England (LAE). 

The recording for LAE, owing to the paucity of workers in the field, 
has, in the past, not been progressing as fast as we should have liked it to. 
All the same: the fieldwork in the six northern counties (Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, Lancashire and Yorkshire) is now 
- finished, and the material of the 73 places marked in the network has been 
_ gathered in. This means a first stage reached, for the area north of the 
Humber and the Mersey may well be said to form a linguistic unit. If so, 
there must be items in our questionnaire that may safely be presented to 
the public without waiting for the whole of England to be recorded. That, 
we believe, is the case with hips, the answer to the question (IV 11.7): 
“What do you call the berries that grow on the wild-rose bush ?’ 

Chart I shows by way of symbols the responses and their distribution 
within the six northern counties. Recordings made in the whole of Lincoln- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Staffordshire and in various places in southern counties 
go to show that they do not affect our picture, at any rate not with regard 
to the special problem I intend to treat here: the forms shoops, choops, 
chowps and their variants. 

We can pass by the purely descriptive terms marked with figures and 
listed in the commentary. We shall confine ourselves to OE. h@ope and 
what has come out of it in response to our Atlas inquiry. We notice that 
the regular development to heep (cf. OE. déop > deep) was not heard 
anywhere. It is only the forms [(h)eps] and [(h)ips], shortened (owing 
to the prevalent pl. form in [ps]?) at different time-levels, the former of 
ME. hép(e)s, the latter of Mod.E. hips (cf. OE. stéop > step(brother), 
[repens] beside [Oripens]). It would, no doubt, be wrong to call [eps] 
the dialectal, [(h)ips] the literary form. We have no reason to suspect 
the [hip]- areas of Nhb. and Li. as being due to St.E. influence, although 
the odd [ips] in Y. (note [Ips] for the cities of York, Leeds and Sheffield) 
are probably borrowings from St.E.; so is, without any doubt, the isolated 
[ips] in the southern tip of Cu. (vicinity of the Lake District !). 

Apart from these suspects the counties of Cu., We., Y. and North La. 
seem to be taken up with forms (red symbols in the chart) beginning with 
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either [f] or [tf (d3)]. Among these, shoops, choops and chowps will, 
we hope, be sufficiently accounted for below; we take them to be regular 
variants of hips, while [tfumps], [d3umps], [d3ugz], [tfouz] may be called 
freaks, i.e. wild phonetic distortions of them; the dogsnoots in Du. is probably 
meant to be suggestive. 

Before tackling our main problem, it should be pointed out that, as often 
as not, the answer in the recording books was a compound with dog or cat; 
so the question may be raised whether the initial [tf-] is not partly due to 
the final [t] of cat; at least it is significant that shoops has not been 
recorded in the compound. 

* 
How are we to account for the initial [f-]? The change of heo- > sho- 
has often been referred to in connection with the puzzle of the origin of 
Mod.E. she, and also in Northern English place-name studies. We now 
propose to look into this problem from a geographical point of view. 

The phonetic aspect is pretty clear. Normally OE. héope becomes ME. 
hépe and hépe; but it takes a different course if the diphthong @o is turned 
into a rising one (jd), a sequence which, wherever it occurs, is liable and 
likely to be assimilated to [¢] (cf. Mod.Icel. hjol = [¢o:l] ‘wheel’, Mod.E. 
huge = [cu:d3]) or else to the broad sibilant [/]. 

The western Norse dialects (Norwegian and Icelandic) are well known 
for their rising diphthongs (ja, jo, ju etc.); they got them in the Viking 
period. What is more and of particular interest to us: these dialects 
provide instructive material for the further development of initial [hj-]. 
Icelandic stopped at [¢], but Norwegian (including Norn = FarGese and 
Shetland) went beyond it, only the change is dialectal and somewhat 
sporadic at that. Here is a list of examples: 


Lf] 


Icelandic Shetland 


hja ‘near, by’ 
hjalli ‘ledge of rocks’ 
hjallur ‘shed’ 
hjalmur ‘helmet’ sjolma [falma] |[t/almor] 
‘a helmeted cow’ 
‘hinge’ sjari [ faralpin] 
‘brain’ 


‘hoar-frost’ sjela [fe:la] 
‘film (of ice)’ |sjaam [fjomat] 

‘speckled’ 
‘husband + wife'|sjonskilna 

[ fo:nfalk] 


se hh 
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Our authorities are: Hallfrid Christiansen: Norske Dialekter, Hf. 3: ‘De viktigste malmerker 
og deres raderom’, Oslo 1948, p. 180 f. ‘Utvikling av gammelnorsk hj’; G. T. Flom: ‘The 
Origin of the Pronoun she’, J.E.G.Ph. VII p. 124f; Jakob Jakobsen: An Etymological 
Dictionary of the Norn Language in Shetland, London/Copenhagen 1928/32 (p. 762: ‘hj > sj 
is the regular development in Shetland Norn’); M. A. Jacobsen og Chr. Matras: Féroysk- 
Donsk Ordabék, Tornshavn 1928. 


A pity our word héope was not to be found in these glossaries (if it had, 
it might have been something like our shoop, choop). Is it that briars and 
hips do not grow in these islands? Cleasby-Vigfusson calls Olcel. hjap- 
rooi ‘hectic red colour’ a borrowing from OE. héope. For the Norwegian 
and Danish forms see below. — The failure to trace our form shoop etc. in 
any of the Scandinavian dialects does not much matter; what does matter 
is the fact that the West Norse dialects tend to turn [hj-] into [f], even 
[tf]. The Scandinavian settlers, read Norwegians, must have dealt with 
English héope and hAjépe similarly. 

All the same, a few more instances, above all Scandinavian-Anglian ones, 
would be most welcome. There is the oft-quoted name Shetland. In the 
Icelandic Sagas this group of islands is always referred to as Hjaltland, 
called after a man Hjalti (cf. also Hjalt-eyri i Eyjafirdi on the North coast 


of Iceland). Shetland then is the outcome of our phonetic process. The 


L, which has been dropped as a result of dissimilation, has survived in the 
Scots and Northern E. name for a Shetland pony: shaltie, sheltie, shultie. 
— One of the larger islands in the Orkneys is now called Shapinsay, 
formerly Hjalpandis-ey ‘isle of the saviour’. — And here is what place-name 
authorities like Eilert Ekwall* and A. H. Smith? have contributed to our 
problem. There is near Whitby (YNR.) a place called Shawm Rigg, 
which, according to Ekwall, goes back to hjalm hryggur ‘helmet ridge’. 
The Cumberland volume of the Place-name Survey (vol. XXI, p. 314, 1950) 
records Shoulthwaite, for which the derivation from hjol-bveit ‘wheel- 
district’ is suggested. — Let’s conclude our quest of evidence mentioning 
(from Ekwall and Smith loc. cit.) two instances where native elements show 
our change, one being OE. heap ‘heap’, the other our very word OE. héope. 
The latter is not infrequently met with in place-names; cf. Ebbsfleet (Kent) 
= ‘hip-well-fleet’, Heapey (La.) = ‘hip-hedge’, Heapham (Li.) = ‘hip- 
home’, Hetton (Du.) = hip-down ‘hill where hips grew’, Hepple (Nhb.) 
= ‘haugh where briars grew’, Hepworth (Suff.) = ‘hip-hedge’, and in 
YWR. Heptonstall and Hebden = hip-den ‘hip valley’. In addition to 
these note two places (one in YNR., the other in YER.) called Shipton 
< heop-tiin = ‘farmstead where hips grew’. The other element is rather 
rare; it occurs in Hapton (La.) = ‘town on a heap or hill’ and, with our 


Scand. influence, Shap (We.), and Shaps (YER.). — 


1 Dictionary of English Place-names, Oxford 1936; Introduction to the Survey of English 
Place-names, Ch. IV ‘The Scandinavian Element’, Cambridge 1924. 

2° The Place-names of the North Riding of Yorkshire (vol, V of the EPLNS, 1928); 
‘Some Place-names and the Etymology of “She”’ in Rev. of E. Studies, vol. 1 (1925), 


p. 437-440. 
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It is worthy of note that the four sh-places are all situated within our 
shoop-area, whereas the others (even Heptonstall (WR.), which in our 
chart has [eps] ) lie outside, with one exception: Hebden. This, according 
to our reading of the chart, should have come under the sh- influence; but 
there seem to be no early spellings that point to assibilation. On the other 
hand there is no reason why in the bilingual state that our area was in, the 
colonizers should have had it all their own way. 

Studying place-names means studying early spellings. They lead up to 
the true etymology and they help to date all kinds of facts, even phonetic 
changes like ours. When, as in our case, the scribes were. faced with 
sounds that they may not have been familiar with, we must be prepared 
to find a tentative medley of forms. As it happens, our four places do not 
offer great difficulties to the interpretation. Here are all the essential 
spellings in a more or less chronological order. 


SHAP (We.) SHAPS(ER.) SHIPTON (ER.) SHIPTON (NR.) 


Hepp(e) 1176- Hepun Epton 1086 Hipton 1086 
1297 Hepeton 1167 


Xielac: 
Hyap Hyepton Hyepton 
Yhep 1241 Yap Yheptona 1176 Yheptona rd 
Yhupton 1231 
Shap 1332 Schap xiv.c. Sipton 1219 Supton 1244 
Sk- 1279  Schippeton 1291 
Sc- 1296 Schupton 1301 


Supton 1296 
S(c)hupton 1234 
Shipton 1532 


The spellings clearly evidence the following sound development: 


Sound: “ [he] [hj] [s] [f] 

Spelling He- Hy- Yh- S- Sk- Sc- Sch- Sh- 
Stage i, 2 oh te 

Time XII. ALi AUT UXT XIV ce 


The inserted y (2. stage) betrays the shifting of the stress (héo > hjo). 
The inverted digraph Yh (< Hy) may be taken to be a makeshift device 
to render a fricative [¢], which, at least in initial position, was unusual and 
which may have been changing over to the sibilant [f]. The variant 
spellings with s, sk, sc, sch, sh are attempts to render the new [ Sf], well- 
known from literary texts. 

Are we really safe in saying that the first step in the process (the shifting 
of the stress in the diphthong) was brought about by the Norse speakers ? 
Don’t we know this phenomenon in English phonology? from doublets es 
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Chaucer chesen sheten St.E. year dial. yelk yallow  shaf 
SLE. choose shoot yore yolk yellow sheaf? 


It should be observed that in all these cases the initial is a palatal (OE. [j] 
spelt 3(e) (= G. j. or g) or [sc], spelt sce)) and the e of the diphthong 
__ may have been or may have been treated like a glide, ie. it may have been 
_ absorbed by the initial. 

_ The grammar books rightly state that in OE. the diphthongs were all 
falling, but on certain conditions they were subject to shifting, before the 
_ end of OE. (Jordan § 81 Anm. 1, § 84 Anm.4). According to the subsequent 
development the conditions are stated to be these: 


a) after palatal cons. 
b) before -w 
c) in absolute initial position 


Fr. A. Wood ® thinks we can go further and take e.g. Mod.E. lose < lédsan 
to be normal. He believes in wholesale shifting in all those cases where, 
in going through Stratmann’s ME. Dictionary, he could find a spelling 
with a back vowel instead of e, thus wrongly including among other things 
the many examples from Owl and Nightingale, which writes o for eo (dor 
- = animal, deer). For lack of space we have to content ourselves with 
pointing to the curious fact that in spite of the independent character of his 
law he offers very few instances where after the shift the i has survived 
or changed the nature of the initial. Should we not expect seolf (< seolf) 
to produce sholf? or deop (< déop) to lead to dyoop, maybe joop (not 
merely to his ME. dip, which might quite well stand for deop). — In 
another article in the same volume of JEGPA.* he notices this change, but for 
the modern dialects only: dead = dial. [died] > [d3ed], team = [tam] 
= [tfem], seat = [stat] = shet. He does not locate these cases dialectically, 
_ but we can corroborate it for Buchan (Aberdeenshire), where sew is [fu:], 
a sewer = [fustir], suit yourself = [fut jir’sel]; going is gyaan or dyaan 
= [dza:n]. — What are the examples that Wood adduces for ME.? 
There is for si > sh- only the much debated pers. pr. scho < sio, since the 
other two cases he quotes must be rejected. Wood takes shood ‘the husk 
of oats after threshing’ to be from OE. s¢od = ON. sjddr ‘purse’. There 
is however another Icel. word skj6d ‘skin-bag’, G. Schote ‘hull of peas’ 
which answers dial. shood better (cf. OED.) and without resorting to stress 
shifting. The other example, equally wrong, since modern, is sew = shoo 
< seowan (see above). 

From all this we may gather that among the mass of examples collected 
by Wood there is not one comparable to our Scandinavian change [sj-] > 
[f]. [hj-] > L/. 

A special commentary is needed as regards stress shifting in initial 
position. The fact that dial. [-12-], [-1a~-] initially becomes [ja-] (Y. 


Biilbring § 325 for OE. Sievers-Br. § 125 
Anm. 2 for ME. 


8 JEGPh. 14, p. 499-518 ‘OE. eo, ea, 26(w), ta(w), ew in ME. and NE.’ 
4 p. 389 ‘The so-called prothetic y and w in English’. 
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[tt‘ad] ‘toad’, [sti-an] ‘stone’ against [jam] ‘home’, [jak] ‘oak’, [jan] 
‘one’), head = [jed], east = [jest] etc. makes it quite unlikely that this 
change too should be attributed to Scandinavian. The place-name volume 
for Devon has quite a list of Ya~ names, even after barring those that go 
back to OE. 3e- as in Yardley = zeard-leah. Cases like Yarnton (Devon) 
= Earda’s farm, Erdington (Wa.) = [ja-rnten], Eardiston (Wo.) = 
[’ja-disten] teach us that in our area names like 


Eamont (Cu.) Ayton (NR.) Acomb (NR.) Oakdale 
ea(ge)mot 4-tin acum (dat. pl.) ac-, eikdalum 
[jeemon] [jeeten ] [jekem] [jzgdil] 


must not necessarily be put down to Scandinavian influence. This change 
answers the normal dialectal development: 


OE. ME. AVLG 
a [e:] [12], [ta], initially [ja-] 


On the other hand when heo-, hea- become shoo-, sha- it is something 
unique, not, so far at any rate, evidenced outside our Scandinavianized 
area. 

If we believe the Norwegian settlers to be responsible for these changes 
of the initial, we shall have to give evidence that they were actually there 
and that their language mixed with Anglian. A. H. Smith, the editor 
of the NR. and ER. volumes of the Place-name Survey gives a detailed 
analysis of the ethnographical conditions which is based on the forms and 
distribution of the place-names and the evidence of archaeology. Again 
and again he explains NR. facts by the exceptionally thorough nature of 
the Scandinavian settlement. “The fusion of Angles and Scandinavians 
was such that an Anglo-Scandinavian dialect appears to have been spoken 
for a time’ (vol. V, p. XXII). 

We know what to expect in a bilingual region: there is the clashing of 
two sound systems, substitution (cf. above the pl-n. elements OE. 4c ‘oak’, 
ea ‘river’ replaced by Scand. eik, 4), especially if the two languages are 
akin, as they are in our case. One of the clashes must have been the 
treatment of the diphthongs: the natives said them falling, the new-comers 
rising. Eoforwic according to their speech habits became *Joforvik, Jérvik 
(the form of the Sagas) and Jork = York; personal names like Eadgar, 
Eadweard in their mouths sounded Jatgeirr, Jatvardur. Similarly with 
common nouns: for heope, heap they unconsciously substituted hjdpe (hjape, 
see below), hjap. The whole phonetic process may be represented thus: 


The Norwegians The Angles heard 
turned The Norwegians turned 
st0- > sj6- [sj] as/> [fo:] 
héo- > hjé [hjs-] as/> [c¢o:, fo:] 


Exx.: Pl-n, Shunner Howe (NR.) <  Sjonar haugr ‘view hill’, and 
Shetland etc, (cf, above). 
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We have not, so far, considered the chronology of these changes. 
_ Unfortunately the Scandinavian phonetic evolution is not clearly dated 
_ yet, and it must be admitted that in our argument we may have assumed 
a somewhat advanced stage of Norwegian. Still: West Norse is said 
_ to have adopted the rising diphthongs in the Viking period; so they no 
doubt had them when they arrived and settled in our district (X.c.). And 
how long did Old Norse survive in our area? Ekwall (Introd. p. 91 f.) 
thinks that ‘in the early part of the XII.c. a Scandinavian language may 
well have been spoken in some outlying parts of Yorkshire’. As regards 
the next step ([hj-], [sj-] > [¢], [f]) we must content ourselves with 
Stating that it was at least a tendency though not an accomplished fact 
as yet (cf. above). 

What about the geographical aspect? Historians and place-name 
experts tell us that the West Scandinavian region comprises the counties of 
Cu., We., La. North-of-the-Sands, and Y. They were Norwegians coming 
from Ireland and Man (not Danes) that landed in Cu. and penetrated from 
the North-West over the Pennines (apparently not much of a boundary) 
into Y., where they must have met Danes beside Angles. Our chart shows 
that the words beginning with sh- etc. cover pretty much the same area. 

To be sure, one swallow does not make a summer; but it is to be hoped 
that more will follow this herald. Just to substantiate this hope we have 
plotted out another item (Questionnaire Nr. II 9.6) that promised to reveal 
the Scand. area. Chart II exhibits the region where for the ‘scythe’ they 
use the Scand. word, Icel. [jar, Norw. ljaa, Sw. lie, Dan. le (cf. OED. sub 
lea sb.3). The quality of the vowel is irrelevant at this moment; we are 
merely concerned about the lexical opposition lea : scythe. Now if we 
include the [sat] strip we see at a glance that the areas covered by the 
two Scand. items (the first phonetic, the other lexical) are more or less 
- co-extensive. 


We take [sat] to be a cross of [sald] and [lat], as is suggested by the chart. We prefer 
this explanation to the one expressed in pre-atlas days by Brilioth, The Dialect of Lorton, 
Cu. § 327 and Orton, The Phonology of a South Durham Dialect § 110.1: a back-formation 
from the pl. [satz] < [satéz]. This is phonetically more convincing than grammatically. 


Finally, and in case the reader should require further corroboration and 
at the same time evidence that the Scandinavians were really Norwegians, 
we propose to look into the vowel of our words shoops, choops etc. We 
notice there are diphthongal forms alongside [u:]. The spelling shoop 
at once calls up words like goose, moon, i.e. ME. 6, but in the mirror of 
ME. 6 in our area such an equation is not permissible. Apart from La. and 
the adjacent places of Y. (cf. the red stars in the chart) ME. 6 appears 
as [1a] or [tu] ([mien], [miun]). The vowels of our words rather point 
to ME. a, which in Cu., n.We. has remained (cf. [hu:s] ‘house’), in s.We., 
w.NR. is a diphthong of the [vu], [su] type. A check with the chart 
for house shows that the a-base will explain all our forms except the 
[tfoups] (red symbols East of the Ouse). The diphthong [>u] in these 
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places is rather rare; where it occurs it is before [1] or [w]: [moult], ‘moult’, 
[ould] ‘old’, [’foulja:d] ‘foldyard’, [’joulam] ‘ewelamb’. 

Where is this a-base to come from? We have not far to seek. Old 
Norse has it; in fact it cannot offer any other form but hjap (a-Umlaut 
of Gmc. eu did not take effect before p; cf. OE. peof, deop, steop = Icel. 
pjofur : djipur, stjapa = G. Dieb, tief, Stief-mutter); the Icel. loanword 
hjap-rodi (cf. above) has it, and all the Scand. forms are based on it: 
Norw. nype (with n from the cpds torn-, steinype), dial. njupa, hjupa, 
Sw. nypon, hjupon, Dan. hyben as against OS. hiopo, OHG. hiofo, G.dial. 
Hiefe. 


* 


At long last we come to the she-problem mentioned in the subtitle. This 
long approach should throw some light on it. — It has always been known 
that our pers. pr. in Northern ME. was scho, which in the dialects survives 
here and there with the respective vowel as [fie], [fo:], Lfy:], [fu:] and 
the prevalent unstressed form [fa]; cf. Chart 9 in ‘A New Survey of English 
Dialects’ in Essays and Studies (1946), vol. XXXII p. 98. What has not 
always been recognized is the source of this scho. It was for want of 
independent evidence for heo- > scho- that scholars (including the editors 
of OED.) hesitated to derive she from its normal OE. counterpart hé@o, 
and, lured by the mysterious form scae in the Peterborough Chronicle, 
were satisfied that she derived from the demonstrative OE. séo, sio. In 
theory there is nothing to prevent this s€0, sjo evolving to scho, as we have 
shown above; but apart from other, non-phonetic reasons that speak against 
s@0, this course must be ruled out since it leaves Orrm’s 3ho unexplained. 
Orrm, the phonetician, had to find a way to render the unfamiliar initial 
[hj/g]. He chose 3h because this digraph was free (medially it stands for 
the voiced back fricative) and closely resembled the conventional spelling 
of his time: yh (see our table of spellings). 

The first to insist on this line of development was G. Sarrazin, who in 
Englische Studien XXII (1895) in a two-page article ‘Der Ursprung von 
NE. she’ dropped a hint which is at once promising and restricting. 
According to him h@o is the source of she, but he goes on to say: ‘Héchstens 
in Wortern altnordischen Ursprungs kénnte ein ahnlicher Lautwandel 
eintreten, und hier lasst er sich in der Tat beobachten’, and then mentions 
our two witnesses Shetland and Shapinsay. Flom was more definite when 
in 1908 (JEGPA., VII, p. 115-125 “The Origin of the Pronoun she’) he put 
the change h@o > she down to ‘some form of Scandinavian influence’ and 
assumed ‘that we have here the same stage of development from hjo to scho 
as took place in ON, hj to sh [f] in many Norwegian words [entered in 
our list], particularly in those parts of Norway whence a large number of 
the Norse Vikings ... came’. He even expresses the belief that ‘that 
influence lies in the way heo was pronounced by Norsemen and the English 
in a region which for a long time was bilingual’. Then came A. H. Smith, 
who in R.E.S., Vol. 1 (1925) in a 4-page article ‘Some Place-names and 
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the Etymology of she’ brought the matter nearer home by producing English 
place-name evidence and a note on the phonetics of the change. In dealing 
with Shipton in the NR. volume Smith mentions ‘a Y dialect word shoop 
- ‘dog-rose’, which is derived from OE. heope’. We have now made these 
shoops or ‘itchy berries’ the subject of this article, hoping that you, dear 
colleague, or some reader may feel the itch to go on with the study of the 
riddle of she. 


Ziirich. Eucen DIeETH. 


Expanded Verbal Forms in Early Modern English 


C. A. Bodelsen in ‘The Expanded Forms in Modern English’, Engl. Studien 
71 (1936/37), 220-238, trying to find a basic meaning of the expanded 
verbal forms opposed to that of the simple forms, suggests that ‘the 
difference between the expanded and the simple form is that, while the 
simple forms describe either 1) statements of facts (events, or the results 
of actions), or 2) what is habitual or of general validity, the expanded forms 
describe the actions themselves’ (p. 221 f.). His suggestion implies that the 
durative element (‘action in progress’) is not the primary and basic meaning 
of the expanded forms, but as he says himself ‘something secondary’, since 
‘an action normally calls up the idea of duration, while an event, in the 
sense in which the term is used here, does not call up such an idea.’ In 
a more recent article ‘The Use of the Progressive Form in English’, 
Language 27 (1951), 254-280, Anna Granville Hatcher says that the 
expanded forms* express ‘overt’ action, the simple forms ‘non-overt’ action. 
This, allowing for a difference in nomenclature, coincides with Bodelsen’s 
opinion, although Miss Hatcher does not seem to have read his article, 
at least does not mention it in her footnotes where previous studies on 
the subject are exhaustively recorded. 

Bodelsen’s and Miss. Hatcher's views imply that the various uses of the 
expanded forms, variously described by grammarians as ‘dynamic’, 
‘emotional’, ‘descriptive’, or ‘denoting an immediate future’, are the primary 
ones, while the durative element, which is undoubtedly most noticeable 
in present-day English, is a secondary one, gradually developed from the 
other uses. Whether a writer or speaker prefers a simple or an expanded 
form would largely depend on his attitude towards his subject. This would 
explain why ‘in a newspaper or periodical one article may contain a dozen 
of them, while another does not show a single instance. As a rule essays 


and scholarly articles use them comparatively littlke — in Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s lectures on English Biography (1927) there are four or six 
instances in each lecture of some 30 printed pages — while they are 


frequent in novels, and modern dramas are crowded with them’ (Aage 
Brusendorff, “The Relative Aspect of the Verbs in English’, A Gram. Misc. 
offered to Otto Jespersen, Copenhagen-London 1930, 225-247, on p. 244). 
While, certainly, ‘it is never possible to replace an expanded by a simple 
form without changing something in the meaning’ (C. A. Bodelsen, review 
of F, Mossé, Histoire de la forme périphrastique étre + participe présent 
en Germanique, 2 vols., Paris 1938, in Engl. Studies XX, 1938, p. 208) 


1 Miss Hatcher uses the usual term “progressive form’, which, however, just as ‘continuous 
form’, suggests that the durative element is the primary one. I use here, following Otto 
Jespersen, the term ‘expanded form’ which, just as ‘periphrastic form’, only describes the 
form as such, without prejudice to its basic meaning and explanation. 
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an author may, to quote Bodelsen again (l.c.), ‘describe the same happenings 

. as seen from two different points of view’ and thus either use an 
expanded or a simple form. Two different authors will hardly ever 
describe the same happenings from the same point of view, and a scholarly 
author or essayist who is out to state facts, will prefer simple forms, while 
a novelist or dramatist, who describes actions or feelings, has to use 
expanded forms. 

Bodelsen and Miss Hatcher have, however, only present-day English 
in mind. H. Koziol in ‘Bemerkungen zum Gebrauch einiger neuengl. Zeit- 
formen’, Engl. Studien 70 (1935/36), 153-166, while doubting the possibility 
of finding a comprehensive definition of the present use of the expanded 
present, thinks that this might be easier for an earlier stage of English 
(p. 156). 

An interpretation of such elusive shadings in literary expression as con- 
veyed by the use of expanded forms is certainly not easy in writings of an 
older period. What an individual author wanted to impart by expanded 
forms, or one of the various other periphrastic verbal forms used in older 
English (as ginnen, or don with the infinitive) depends largely on the 
interpretation of the text. Still, it might be attempted. 

Max Deutschbein, System der neuenglischen Syntax (Céthen 1917), 
maintains that in Old and Middle English expanded tense forms are mainly 
intensive (§ 33,4), while in later English — a few times already in Chaucer 
— he considers them as imperfective (§ 36,7). He has to concede, however, 
that the two are closely connected (§ 36,8). 

On the other hand, F. Mossé, Histoire de la forme périphrastique (Paris 
1938), in the comparatively rare OE. examples finds various meanings. 
Some seem to him to mean actuality, others to show a durative element, 
most, however, seem to be purely descriptive (‘une valeur durative 
n’apparait pas toujours nettement’ Vol. I, §217), and here and there he 
thinks that also other meanings are implied (Vol. I, § 204-252). For ME. 
he only lists their frequency in various works and their occurrence with 
some selected verbs (Vol. II, § 45-75). Discussing Modern English usage 
(including Early Modern English) he classifies the examples under ‘durée 
objective’ (Vol. II, chap. VI. § 303-403), ‘durée subjective’ (Vol. II, chap. 
VII. § 403-462), and ‘emplois divers’ (Vol. II, chap. VIII. § 463-479). 
In conclusion (Vol. IH, § 480) he admits: ‘Il serait facile — mais assez vain 
— dénumerer des cas, analogues 4 tous ceux que nous avons étudiés, et 
de fournir des citations ou! se trouverait employée une forme simple’. Thus 
his object is not to find a basic uniform significance of the expanded forms; 
he simply lists them and tries to find what significance they might have 
in each case. 

A new investigation of the use of expanded forms in Early Modern 
English may therefore throw light on their basic meaning. The few OE. 
and ME. examples would not yield enough material to bring us much 
further, but in Tudor English expanded forms appear already more 


frequently. 
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St. Thomas More, it is true, only uses them sparingly. But he is a 
scholarly writer. In his exhaustive study F. Th. Visser, A Syntax of the 
English Language of St. Thomas More (Materials for the Study of the 
Old English Drama, vol. 19, Louvain 1946 and vol. 24, Louvain 1952), 
in vol. II, p. 734-741 lists 67 cases where the -ing-form is decidedly verbal. 
Perhaps 6 more might be added from the lists in § 607 in which Visser 
considers the -ing-form rather adjectival, e.g. Those are ours that are 
belonging to our charge. Of the other examples 24 cases concern existential 
verbs, as dwelling, dying, kneeling etc. (§ 608); 21 cases verbs of motion 
as coming, descending, falling etc. (§609), and 22 cases other verbs as 
arguing, eating, feasting etc. which are used in the expanded form when 
not accompanied by a direct object (§610). In the quotations collected by 
Visser a durative element is noticeable in some cases where verbs of 
existence are used in the expanded forms, e.g. dwelling, hanging, sitting; 
it might be also discernible in a few cases where verbs of motion are used, 
e.g. walking, wandering and where other verbs appear, such as speaking, 
talking. In most quotations, however, such a durative element is absent: 
with existential verbs as living, dying, waking (i.e. to be awake), or verbs 
of motion as coming, going, parting, or with arguing or mourning, though 
in those cases ‘action in progress’ might be indicated, as Visser justly 
remarks (§ 610, p. 739). Here and there the use of the expanded form 
seems to be purely stylistic, as where the Latin Non habemus hic civitatem 
manentem, sed futurum inquirimus (Hebr. XIII, 14) is translated in A 
Treatise vppon the Passion C9 by we haue not here any citie to dwell in, 
but we be seking for the citie that we shall dwelle in hereafter, but in the 
same work C 9 by: We haue not here a dwelling citie, but we seeke the 
citie that is to come (quoted by Visser p. 740). Still, if we assume that 
the expanded form lays stress on verbal action and the simple form on fact 
or event (result) even this difference in the author’s usage could be under- 
stood. In all other quotations such an explanation is far the easiest. It 
may even account for the fact that objective verbs are never used in the 
expanded form when accompanied by a direct object, but only when the 
object is omitted (Visser, p. 738). With an object the idea of stating a 
fact or an event is preponderant, while without it those verbs just describe 
the verbal action as such. 

Recently Shakespeare's use of expanded forms has been carefully 
investigated by a pupil of mine? Such a new investigation seemed 


necessary because the study by W. Gebhardt, Die progressive Form bei . 


Shakespeare (Diss. Marburg 1927), just tries to prove the ideas of his 
teacher M, Deutschbein on the meaning of expanded forms from their use 
in Shakespeare, and the survey given by Ph. Aronstein, ‘Die periphrastische 
Form in Englischen’, Anglia 42 (1918), 1-84 is not complete in its collections 
of material. Aronstein seems to have overlooked many examples. 


2 Erwin Sonderegger, Die Fiigung von to be mit dem Partizipium Praesens bei Shake- 
speare. MS. Diss. Innsbruck 1954. 
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-Sonderegger found, excluding all examples where the -ing form might be 
adjectival, 409 examples in all (against 132 mentioned by Aronstein lL.c.), 
of which 286 are in the present tense, 53 in the past tense, 31 are infinitives 
(including such after shall or will) and the rest various other uses. The 
most striking facts are that in 150 cases, ie. in 36% of all, the expanded 
form appears after interjections and exclamations of various sorts; in 78 
cases it stands after or immediately before orders or demands, 51 cases 
contain questions and 30 answers to such. He counted 132 examples with 
coming or going, 118 of which are in the present tense. In many cases 
(138, ie. 34% of all) the expanded forms are accompanied by an adverb 
or by adverbial adjuncts of place and only in 71 by such of time (mainly 
now, 32 cases; still in 16 examples). There are not many examples in which 
the expanded form stands in a subordinate clause, 73 in all. Most of them 
are relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns as who, which, what, 
or that. Of the 53 examples where expanded forms are used in the past 
tense less than half (21 in all) correspond to the classic example where the 
expanded form gives a ‘time-frame’ to the action or event expressed by a 
simple form (e.g. Troil. I, 2, 48: That were you talking of when I came). 
The rest does not allow such an interpretation. A survey of the verbs 
principally used in the expanded form shows that it occurs above all with 
verbs of motion (go, come) and with verbs expressing human action, that 
it is often used with verbs denoting speaking or thinking and with verbs of 
sensory perception (see, behold, hear). Here and there a durative element 
is implied, but simple forms occur where it is just as noticeable, e.g. Haml. 
II, 2, 193: What do you read, my lord? and Gent. I, 3, 51: How now? 
What letter are you reading ?; or, Wives III, 2, 10: Whither go you? and 
Caes. III, 3, 5: Whither are you going? ‘The durative element, just as 
‘time-frame’ when the expanded forms are used in the past tense, is clearly 
not the primary cause for their choice by the poet. But in all cases they 
are easily explained if we interpret them as describing action or event and 
placing it as important in the centre of interest. Nor are the expanded 
forms in all cases ‘intensive’ or ‘imperfective’ as Deutschbein alleges, unless 
we take ‘intensive’ to mean ‘stressing importance of interest’ and 
‘imperfective’ to mean ‘describing action’ against ‘perfective’ as ‘expressing 
a factual statement’. 


Innsbruck. KARL BRUNNER. 


‘The Noble Savage’ until Shakespeare 


There are two ideas that have haunted the human mind from the beginning 
of civilized society, that of a lost ideal community and that of a future 
happy state of society. Both these ideas are escapist in that they are born 
out of unhappiness in one’s surroundings. Hence the dream of a Golden 
Age, with its corollary: the noble savage, and of a millennium in the future. 
After Paulus Svendsen’s mighty work Gullalderdrom og Utviklingstro (The 
Dream of a Golden Age and the Belief in Progress; Oslo 1940), it would 
seem difficult to add any further relevant facts. Though of Hilpa and 
Shalum size his work cannot contain everything written on the subject. 
He might have mentioned that the Confucians in China look back to the 
period of Yao, Shun, and Yu as the Golden Age, and that certain sophists 
in Greece believed that there had once been ‘a state of nature, in which 
individual men moved freely in pursuits of their own ends’ in contrast to a 
civil society ‘in which man’s natural freedom was hampered by the laws.’* 
Svendsen, however, begins with Hesiod and his Roman imitators and 
translators, Ovid and Tibullus. Among Roman authors he refers especially 
to Virgil. One might add Tacitus, who contributed to the creation of the 
legend of a state of happiness among the savages when he wrote Germania; 
nor should Pliny be overlooked, for he wrote about a natural state of 
society in which men were innocent and happy and considered commercial 
enterprise vain. 

The various notions of the writers of Antiquity about the happy age 
before the coming of civilization were brought by many channels down 
to the Middle Ages. Thus, Boethius, the author of De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, wrote upon the subject (lib. II, met. 5); his wotk was 
translated into Old English by King Alfred and into Middle English by 
Chaucer. Chaucer had also read Ovid and Le Roman de la Rose, which 
he translated into his native language. He also paraphrased these ideas 
in a poem: The Former Age, which begins (Clarendon ed. I 380): 


A blisful lyf, a paisible and a swete 

Ledden the peples in the former age; 

They helde hem payed of fruites, that they ete, 
Which that the feldes yave hem by usage; 
They ne were nat forpampred with outrage; 
Unknowen was the quern and eek the melle; 
They eten mast, hawes, and swich pounage, 
And dronken water of the colde welle. 


He goes on to say that the fields were not ploughed, but corn sprang 
up unsown; people in those days had neither clothes, arms, money, boats, 


1 J. W. Gough, The Social Contract, Oxford 1936, p. 8. 
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towers, nor oversea commerce. What advantage could they gain from 

waging war? At this time there was no profit, nor wealth. Cursed be » 
the time when men first began to dig for metals or scan the rivers for jewels. 

‘In caves and wodes softe and swete / Slepten this blissed folk with-oute 

_ walles, | On gras or leves in parfit quiete.’ 


Unforged was the hauberk and the plate; 

The lambish peple, voyd of alle vyce, 
Hadden no fantasye to debate, 

But ech of hem wolde other wel cheryce; 

No pryde, non envye, non avaryce, 

No lord, no taylage by no tyrannye; 
Humblesse and pees, good feith, the emperice, 
(Fulfilled erthe of olde curtesye.) 


Saturn’s good old days were then succeeded by Jupiter’s, by him ‘that 
first was fader of delicacye’, and by Nembrot, i.e. Nimrod: 


Allas, allas! now may men wepe and crye! 

For in our dayes nis but covetyse 

(And) doublenesse, and tresoun and envye, 
Poysoun, manslauhtre, and mordre in sondry wyse. 


__In the old state of affairs, there was no social organization because it was 
not necessary: all needs were immediately supplied: it was perfect Cockaygne 
or Schlaraffenland; there were no wars or strife. Dante also alludes to this 
past age (in Purgatorio, Canto xxii): ‘Lo secol primo quant’ oro fu bello; | 
fe’ saporose con fame le ghiande, | e nettare con sete ogni ruscello.. Then 
every individual had instead of law his own innocence: this is the origin 
of the noble savage. It is generally said that this idea of a noble savage 
was due to the geographical discoveries of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
when explorers and missionaries reported the innocent life of the strange 
natives they had met with.? 
Boccaccio, in De Claris Mulieribus*, tells the story of how Ceres became 
the goddess of corn and taught the Sicilian people to plough and sow 
wheat, 


it seruyde well the men to eate, that afore hyr days lyuyde but with accornes and apples 
and other fructes of the wodde... For who is he that wyll blame hyr that brought wylde 
vagaboundes to dwell in townes, and those that lyuyde afore after the maner of wylde 
beastes, into honeste cyuylyte, made theym to eate breade that were wounte to be fedde 
with accornes, whereby mens bodyes came to more beautie and strength by that conuenyent 
fedynge for mans nature, and the feeldys, purged frome brears and brembles, afore 
foule to loke apon, into beautie and profyte, and the rude worlde to humanyte, and the 
people lyuynge in idleness to move theyr wyttes to rusticall labour, whereby so many 
cities were founded, so many empyrs encreascyd, so many craftes vsed, and specially, 
the fyndynge how to sowe this whete?... 


This sounds as if Boccaccio was not going to defend the natural state, but 
the text continues: 


2 Svendsen, op. cit. 181; Lychnos, Uppsala 1938, 394. 
3 EETS orig. s. 214, 1943, ed. Herbert G. Wright, p. 21 et seq. 
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... Now contrary to this, who shall laude hyr for thys, that where tofore the multytude 
lyuyng separatly emongste the woddes, beynge contentyd with accornes and aples, with 
the mylke of beastes, with honey and with herbys of the grounde, withoute cures, 
contentyd onely with the lawe of nature, sober, chaste, and not vsynge noo fraude, ennemye 
onely to the wilde beastes and the byrdes — to haue been brought to more delicyouse 
meates, in so much that, excepte we wyll deceiue oureself, this was the redy way to brynge 
vs frome all quyetnes and securyte. For by this the feeldys, that were afore vnclosed 
and comune to all men, was dykede, and a terme sett by thiese two bitter wordes ‘meus’ 
and ‘tuus’, that is to mean, ‘myne’ and “thyne’, the names ennemyes as well to the 
pryuate welthe as to the comune welth. And vpon this rose pouerty, boundage, stryfe, 
hate and cruell batell, and burnynge enuy, fleynge all aboute, that so hathe doone that 
scant or the syeth were redy to mowe the grasse, it was conuertyde to the swerde, and 
not so in quyete tyll the seese were soughte frome the este to the west, to brynge the 
delicate vestures and deynte meetys to farse and fyll the belyes at feastes gay and 
gloryouse, whiche brynges euermore with hym idlenes and slouthe. And where as afore 
that Venus wexyde colde, annone with suche delycates she beganne to wex warme, to the 
moste greatest hurt of the worlde, and that that worste is, the lyf of man shortyde therby 
by famyne, hungar and battell, whiche afore that tyme was vnknowne to theym that 
lyuyde in the wodes, not withoute greate dreade and feare of the ryche. And, to 
conclude, this delicacy hathe caused the alterynge of mens complexion, leenes and palenes 
of face after a deuylyshe colour, and many other causes to haste mankynde to deathe. 
Whiche well called to mynde with other innumerable disconuenyences,-scante I knowe 
whiche was the better, but well I knowe that in the fyrst golden worlde, all though they 
were rude, yett they be more worthy of muche more prayse and commendacion then thys 
our harde, brasyn, irone worlde that we nowe ar lyuynge in. 


This was written (in Latin) by Boccaccio in the 1360’s and was translated 
into English by Lord Morley about 1547. Boccaccio was a well-known 
and influential writer in the Late Middle Ages and enjoyed the fame of 
being a teacher of morals, even in his Decamerone. It is evident that 
Boccaccio is repeating ideas which he inherited from Ancient Rome and 
by doing so he passed them on to the Humanists. This continuous tradition 
explains the vogue of the noble savage at the time of the increase of 
knowledge of geography about 1500. If we then read Montaigne’s essay 
XXX in Tome II: Des Cannibales, it is evident that he writes, somewhat 
jokingly, about what was supposed to be the way of life in the recently 
discovered countries. But there are many similarities between the idea of 
Boccaccio and that of Montaigne as to natural human behaviour. The 
opinions which Montaigne gives to a party of strange natives on their visit 
to Rouen concerning riches and poverty is interesting: 


Secondement (ils ont une fagon de langage telle, qu'ils nomment les hommes moitié les 
uns des aultres), qu'ils avoient apperceu qu'il y avoit parmy nous des hommes pleins et 
gorgez de toutes sortes de commoditez, et que leurs moitiez estoient mendiants a leurs 
portes, descharnez de faim et de pauvreté; et trouvoient estrange comme ces moitiez icy 
necessiteuses pouvoient souffrir une telle injustice, qu’ils ne prinssent les aultres a la 
gorge, ou meissent le feu a leurs maisons. 


This passage may justly be compared with ‘meus’ and ‘tuus’ of Boccaccio. 
Also when Montaigne writes: 


. car il me semble que ce que nous veoyons par experience en ces nations la surpasse 
non seulement toutes les peinctures de quoy la poésie a embelly l'aage doré, et toutes ses 
inventions 4 feindre une heureuse condition d’'hommes.., 
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where he expressly refers to the Golden Age, he admits even better judg- 
ment among the savages. He continues (in Florio's translation): 


It is a nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, no knowledge of 
Letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie; 
no use of service, of riches or of povertie; no contracts, no successions, no partitions, no 


_ occupation, but idle; no respect of kinred, but common, no appareil but naturall, no 


_ manuring of lands, no use of wine, corne, or mettle. The very words that impart lying, 
falsehood, treason, dissimulations, covetousness, envie, detraction, and pardon, were never 
heard of amongst them. 


Shakespeare practically copied Florio's translation to incorporate it in the 
outlines of a new society that Gonzalo draws up in The Tempest (II. i. 146): 


I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 

Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women too, but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty ... 

All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 


Seb. No marrying ’mong his subjects ? 
Ant. None, man; all idle; whores and knaves. 
Gon. I would with such perfection govern, sir, 


To excel the golden age ... 


Shakespeare did not intend to make this prospect of a new society probable, 
but the period was full of such ideas, and, besides, he wished to poke fun 
at Montaigne, which is evident from the comments of King Alonso: ‘Prithee, 
no more: thou dost talk nothing to me’ (which amounts to Maddalo’s 
‘You talk Utopia,’ in Shelley's Julian and Maddalo 1.179). — ‘I do well 
believe your highness’; says Gonzalo, ‘and did it to minister occasion to 
- these gentlemen, who are of such sensible and nimble lungs that they always 
use to laugh at nothing.’ Another source of such ideas than Montaigne 
was Golding’s translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses in 1587, where the 
following description of the Golden Age occurs: 

‘There was no feare of punishment, there was no threatning lawe, 

In brasen tables nailed up, to keepe the folke in awe, 

There was no man would crouch or creepe to Judge with cap in hand, 

They liued safe wythout a Judge in euery realme and land. 

Men knew none other countries yet etc. 


And men themselues contented well wyth playne and simple foode, 
Did liue by respis, heps, and haws, by cornels, plummes, and cherries. 


which Schiitt considers to be the background of Parson Ball’s phrase: ‘But 
E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 15 
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merrily with the world it went, | When men ate berries of the hauthorne 
tree’ in The Life and Death of Jacke Strawe (I. i. 59-9) of 1593. Another 
reference to the Golden Age is found in The First Part of the Tragical 
Reign of Selimus (1594), by the author of The Spanish Tragedy *: 


When first this circled round, this building fair, 
Some God took out of the confused mass, 
(What God I do not know, nor greatly care) 
War was not then, and riches were not known, 
And no man said, ‘this, or this, is mine own’. 
The plough-man with a furrow did not mark 
How far his great possessions did reach: 

The earth knew not the share, nor seas the bark, 
The soldiers entered not the battered breach 
Nor trumpets the tantara loud did teach. 

There needed then no judge, nor yet no law, 
Nor any king of whom to stand in awe. 


The author of Selimus had apparently the same source as the author of 
Jacke Strawe, and also Boccaccio. Already in 2 Henry VI Shakespeare 
picks up some of these ideas and puts them in Jack Cade’s mouth (IV. ii): 
‘all the realm shall be in common; (and in Cheapside shall my palfry go to 
grass) ... there shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on my score 
(ie. the king's); and I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may 
agree like brothers ...' (Dick): “The first thing we do, let's kill all the 
lawyers.’ 

Spenser also discusses the Golden Age as compared with the present 
state of society in the fifth book of the Faerie Queene (stanza I et seq.). 
In comparing the two stages of society, he says, ‘me seemes the world is 
runne quite out of square ... and being once amiss growes daily wourse 
and wourse’: 


For from the golden age, that first was named, 

It's now at earst become a stonie one; 

And men themselves, the which at first were framed 
Of earthly mould, and form’d of flesh and bone, 
Are now transformed into hardest stone ... 


He does not intend to form his characters in the fashion of his contem- 
poraries ‘which are corrupted sore’, 


But to the antique use which was of yore, 

When good was onely for it selfe desyred, 

And all men sought their owne, and none no more; 
When Justice was not for most meed out-hyred ... 


In his own day, he argues, virtue was considered vice, and vice was 
reckoned virtue, right and wrong had been interchanged; in earlier days it 
was much better: 


* F.S. Boas, An Introduction to Tudor Drama, Oxford 1933, 103 et seq. 
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For during Saturnes ancient raigne it’s sayd 

That all the world with goodness did abound: 

All loved vertue, no man was affrayd 

Of force, ne fraud in wight was to be found: 

No warre was knowne, no dreadful trompets sound; 
Peace universall rayn’d mongst men and beasts, 
And all things freely grew out of the ground: 
Justice sate high ador’d with solemne feasts, 

And to all people did divide her dred beheasts. 


Spenser may have known Montaigne’s writings, possibly also Boccaccio’s, 
and he certainly knew the Classics. There is a strange similarity between 
Spenser and the author of Selimus. 

Sir Sidney Lee® considers that Shakespeare’s ‘alert intellect, as far as 
it touched the New World, was mainly absorbed by the fascination of 
aboriginal man.’ This may be a moot-point, but it is true that Shakespeare 
often refers to the wild men of the Americas. Sir Sidney (p. 271) supposes 
Sir Thomas More to have collected tales about Brazilian aborigines from 
sailors, and worked the details into his Utopia; Montaigne was, as we 
have seen, another philosopher who, in an entertaining manner, idealized 
the American savage. This idealization of the Indian occurs once in 
Shakespeare: All's Well I. iii (Helena) ‘... thus, Indian-like | Religious in 
mine error, I adore / The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, | But 
knows of him no more.’ Shakespeare was, however, too much of a realist 
to find much imaginative stimulus in these fanciful pictures. He had 
himself witnessed the appearance of the savage specimens brought over 
to England and realised their primeval state. In Oth. I. iii, he expresses 
his dislike for the primitive: 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 


The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


This bears an undeniable resemblance to Sir Walter Ralegh’s description 
of savages in his Discoverie of ... Guiana (p. 85). Shakespeare returns 
to these monsters in The Tempest (III. iii. 45): “dew-lapt, like bulls, whose 
throats had hanging at ‘em | Wallets of flesh? Or that there were such 
men | Whose heads stood in their breasts...’®; those could be shown at 
fairs (Temp. II. ii. 25; ib. Il. ii. 60; Troil. Ill. iii; Macb. V. viii. 25). 

It would be tempting to follow this symbol: the noble savage, living in 
a Golden Age, right through English literature, but space forbids it. 


Stockholm-Bromma, Sweden. Gésta LANGENFELT. 


5 Elizabethan Essays, 292. 

6 Furness, Variorum ed., does not refer to Ralegh. There is another reference to Ralegh’s 
Description (pp. 96, 127): the gilt natives, viz. in H. VIII I. i (Norfolk): “To-day the 
French / Shone down the English; and to-morrow they / Made Britain India: every man 
that stood / Show’d like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were / As cherubins, all gilt ...’ 


Hamlet in Richard Flatter’s Translation 


The main difficulty in the criticism of a translation lies in the danger of 
becoming involved in the discussion of particular passages and of thus 
losing sight of the translator’s achievement as a whole. Therefore it seems 
useful to state at the beginning of this article what its author's impressions 
were when he saw a performance of a Shakespearian play in Flatter's 
version for the first time. He found that the actors impersonating the 
characters in Measure for Measure spoke the lines provided for them by the 
translator with ease and enjoyment; he obtained a sense of freshness and 
spontaneity in listening to the give-and-take of Flatter’s dialogue, coloured 
by the suspicion that it had to be paid for by a loss of some of the sudden 
surprises and the strange power of Shakespeare’s metaphorical language. 
But nowhere more clearly than in the translator’s necessary and ungrateful 
trade gains are only to be had at the cost of losses, and the great translator's 
art consists in making the proportion of gains to losses as reasonable and 
convincing as possible. It is the purpose of these pages to study that 
proportion in Flatter’s version of Hamlet. This has appeared in the series 
of five volumes of translations* — to be completed by a sixth —, which 
Flatter has devoted to twenty of Shakespeare’s plays. The whole series 
is a massive achievement, deserving our serious consideration, especially 
since Flatter has begun his work only after an intimate personal experience 
of the theatre and its requirements and after a careful preparation, in 
the course of which he has familiarized himself with the findings of 
Shakespearian scholarship. His relation to this field of knowledge has 
nothing in common with that superficial contact which can be used by an 
irresponsible translator in order to hide his arbitrary operations on the texts 
from the ignorant and the gullible. In fact, it has led to Flatter’s own 
well-known contributions to the interpretation of the texts in the First 
Folio and of some individual plays.” 

In spite of all this work of preparation Flatter modestly uses a series 
of disclaimers in defining the aims of his translation: 


Sie will nicht modern sein, nicht in der Sprache und noch weniger in Gesinnung oder 
Auslegung. ... Sie halt sich auch fern von jener Respektlosigkeit, die vermeint, para- 
phrasieren, andern, hinzufiigen zu diirfen; sie will lediglich iibersetzen, dh. sie will 
ausschliesslich das, was im Original vorhanden ist, nicht mehr und nicht weniger, und 
das mit méglichster Treue, ins Deutsche heriibersetzen. Sie will auch keinen Stil haben: 
sie will lediglich den Stil Shakespeares mit all seinen Schwankungen und Wandlingen 
von Zeile zu Zeile nachbilden, Sie will weder mildern noch verstérken noch andre 


sit ek neu iibersetzt, Walter Krieg Verlag, Wien — Bad Bocklet — Zhirich, 


2 Cf. Shakespeare's Producing Hand, London 1948; Hamlet’s Father, New H 
F ; , 1949; 
The Moor of Venice, London 1950, and numerous articles and reviews. aan , 
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- Farben auftragen. Ein Kopist, der etwa ein Rembrandt-Bild kopiert, hat selbst keinen 
Stil zu haben.? 


His main positive aim is mentioned at the end of this introduction only: 


Hier nun, in einen Satz zusammengefasst, sei die Frage beantwortet, was es denn ist, das 
die neue Uebersetzung als Grundlage ihrer Existenzberechtigung in Anspruch nehmen 
méchte: es ist das Schauspielerische ihrer Diktion, mit der sie die Diktion des grossen 
Schauspieler-Dichters zu kopieren bemiiht ist.* 


Flatter’s position is further elucidated by his incidental criticism of his 
great forerunner August Wilhelm Schlegel. His admiration for this master 
of the German language and lover of Shakespeare, whose struggle for a 
faithful and poetically adequate translation was so astonishingly successful, 
has increased during his own work, and he is grateful to him for having 
laid the foundation on which he can raise his own structure. If he thinks 
a new structure necessary at all, it is for four different reasons: 

1. Schlegel’s language is grounded on the usage of a past period; 
although Flatter, very wisely, does not aim at any particular modernity in 
his language and style, he bases his version, which is intended for the actors 
of our period, on our living speech. 

2. Schlegel had an 18th century text before him, and lacked much of 
the equipment of a modern translator; accordingly, there are imperfections 
in his version that a new translator must do his best te remove. 

3. In spite of his remarkably faithful rendering of many of the most 
important characteristics of the original, he was governed by the taste of 
his own age where he took off some of the sharpest edges of Shakespeare’s 
language and smoothed down some of his extreme expressions. Here, too, 
the new translator wants to do full justice to the original. 

4. Schlegel is, according to Flatter, a translator for the reader rather 
than for the speaker, a translator of a poetical rather than a theatrical text. 
Flatter himself tries to preserve in his version all those hints and indications 
for the speaker and actor which he discovers in the Folio texts rather than 
in the Good Quartos. He suspects the latter of having been edited for 
the purposes of the Elizabethan reader. 

This is not the place for a discussion of Flatter’s views concerning 
Shakespeare’s theatrical language and the traces it is supposed to have left 
in the early prints®; but two caveats should be mentioned nevertheless: 
Flatter has discovered, from the producer's and the actor's point of view, 
very interesting functions of broken-off and otherwise incomplete lines; but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that Shakespeare indicated intended pauses 
and openings for stage business by using such lines under all circumstances. 
Normally he was perfectly capable of expressing whatever he wanted to 


3 Op. cit., I, 23. 
2>Op) cit. i, 25. 
5 CE£ the useful review of Shakespeare’s Producing Hand by Peter Alexander: RES, 


N.S., I, 1950, 66ff. 
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express within the extremely plastic and elastic metrical form he developed 
for himself in the course of his creative life, and his actors were certainly 
trained to take and to react to much subtler hints than broken-off lines. 
Many of those subtler hints are contained in his rhythms. 

Flatter has a keen ear for Shakespeare’s use of the iambic scheme of his 
blank verse and, especially, for his departures from it. In many cases 
he thinks it important to find the closest possible German equivalent to 
them. His delight in this achievement makes him somewhat unfair towards 
Schlegel, who, in Flatter’s view, was a great stickler for metrical correctness 
and therefore did not admit Shakespeare's irregularities or, better, variations 
to his German lines. Though, doubtless, his verses are more regular than 
Shakespeare’s, he had nevertheless many subtle variations at his command. 
Even in two examples. quoted by Flatter himself in order to illustrate the 
difference between Schlegel’s and his own method ®, the great Romantic is 
far more flexible than he believes him to be. 


The line: 
To give them seals never, my soul, consent! 
is scanned: » —-» —|— » »—~—, and compared with Schlegel’s: 
Nie will’ge drein, sie zu versiegeln, Seele! 


Flatter’s scansion of this (. — » — vy — » — » — v) is wholly inadequate. This 
inadequacy is partly due to the fact that the critic fails to distinguish 
between full stresses and half stresses (symbolized here by the sign X), 
a simplification that makes it impossible to do justice to the less obvious 
characteristics of a verse. But apart from this, we cannot possibly read 
this line in Flatter’s way; it must be be scanned:-—v—|X»v v—-v—v, 
This must be compared with the rhythm of Shakespeare’s line, imitated so 
carefully by the modern translator: 


Das Siegel ““Tat’’ — nie lass es zu, mein Herz! 


Ce See a ie 


This example, incidentally, points to the kind of price Flatter is ready 
to pay for his rhythmical fidelity. 
The second instance or a misrepresentation of Schlegel’s scansion is: 
Das zwingt uns, still zu stehn. Das ist die Riicksicht, 


translating: 


Must give us pause. There’s the respect ... . 


& Cf, op. cit. I, 15 .& 17£ 
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Here again Flatter complains of Schlegel's failure to reproduce the rhythm: 
v—v»— (-)—-»-»-, with the striking pause in the middle. All he can 
see in the older translator's line is an absolutely regular iambic pentameter: 
vr-v—v—v—s—.. What we find, however, if we read it properly in 
its context, is: -—»|—»-—||—~~-—v. Although there are no syllables 
missing here, there is a very strong caesura, which is certainly very effective, 
too, and the question arises whether Flatter’s rhythmically more faithful 
version: 


Das lasst uns zaudern — das ist die Scheu 


is really better, considering that it replaces the excellent word ‘Riicksicht’ 
by the less satisfactory ‘Scheu’. However this may be, Schlegel’s rhythms 
are certainly much subtler than Flatter’s report on them suggests. 

But, generally speaking, we do not hesitate to say that Flatter’s principle 
of according to the reproduction of rhythmical patterns as well as of 
sound qualities and onomatopoeic effects an important place among the 
Shakespearian translator's tasks is a sound one. Rhythm is a most 
essential connecting link between dramatic speech with all its emotional 
and intellectual contents on the one hand and an actor's movements and 
behaviour on the stage on the other, and Shakespeare used it accordingly. 
Flatter creates an erroneous impression, however, especially in his essay: 
Das Schauspielerische in der Diktion Shakespeares', by suggesting that 
expressive departures from the rigid iambic pattern are peculiarities of 
Shakespeare's theatrical language and that the normal thing for a ‘poet’ 
to do is to follow the » — »- —» —» —-» — pattern obediently and un- 
flinchingly.2 In reality they are a common practice of all the English 
masters of iambic verse ®, so much so that it will hardly do to class a trochaic 
beginning of a line, groups of two or more stressed or unstressed syllables, 
lines with more or less than five stresses as irregularities. They are present 


‘I Shakespeare-Schriften, hg. von Richard Flatter, 1. Heft, Wien — Bad Bocklet — 


Zirich, 1954. 
8 Cf. the following passages (op. cit. 16 & 19): “Worin nun liegt “das Schauspielerische” 


der Sprache Shakespeares ? 

Es liegt in der Lautmalerei ebenso wie in der Wortstellung, in Versliicken ebenso wie 
in regelwidrigen Betonungen, in hiipfenden ebenso wie in schwerfallig schleichenden 
Rhythmen und in manchem andern. Es gibt kein sprachliches Ausdrucksmittel, das der 
grosse Schauspieler-Dichter nicht zu seinen schauspielerischen Zwecken verwendet hatte. ... 

Nun war jedoch Shakespeare, je mehr er sich seiner Reifezeit naherte, immer mehr von 
den Postulaten der Prosodie abgewichen. Wenn er eine schauspielerische Nuance erzielen 
wollte, setzte er sich mit selbstverstandlicher Gleichgiiltigkeit tiber die Vorschriften des 
jambischen Verses hinweg. Er lasst Verse mit einer Hebung beginnen, lasst zwei oder 
auch drei Hebungen zusammenstossen, lasst eine Silbe ausfallen, wodurch ein kurzer 


Hiatus entsteht, und so fort.’ 
® In German poetry a similar, though more restricted, latitude exists, and Schlegel makes 


a masterly use of it. Cf. e.g.: 
Schlafen! Vielleicht auch traumen! — Ja, da liegt’s: 
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in Milton and Pope, in Wordsworth and Keats, in Yeats and Eliot, and 
cannot possibly be claimed as peculiarly ‘theatrical’ or ‘Shakespearian’. 
What is ‘theatrical’ in Shakespeare’s use of them is simply that he charges 
them with acting as well as with speaking impulses. The case of severely 
curtailed and broken-off lines is different; they are certainly not common 
outside of the body of plays with which Flatter is dealing. 


II 


But Flatter’s theories, interesting though they are, are not to detain 
us any longer from our scrutiny of one of his translations. We have 
chosen Hamlet for our purpose because of the central position of this play 
among Shakespeare’s works and Schlegel’s translations. In consequence of 
his conviction that the Folio version is much more of a playhouse text than 
Q., Flatter follows the Folio wherever this is possible, and adopts Qe 


readings only when they are inevitable. Most of the passages preserved in 
Q, only are not included in the main text of the translation, but relegated 


to an appendix. 

The basis of the following remarks is a comparison of Flatter's text with 
the original ?® and with Schlegel’s version™. They are arranged so as to 
permit the illustration and evaluation of the methods by which Flatter 
tries to create a rendering that is new, faithful, and more stageworthy 
than Schlegel’s. 

To begin with we wish to insist on the point that he is not merely an 
innovator 4 tout prix: Many of Schlegel’s memorable phrases, such as 

Dies iiber alles: sei dir selber treu, 
Engel und Boten Gottes steht uns bei ! 
Die Zeit ist aus den Fugen: 

Der Rest ist Schweigen. 


are preserved, because they cannot be bettered. In other cases a manifest 
improvement results from a minor change: 7? 


This gentle and vnforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart; (I, 2) 


Dies will’ge freundliche Nachgeben Hamlets 
Sitzt lachelnd um mein Herz; 


Dies zwanglos freundliche Sich-Fiigen Hamlets 
Sitzt lachelnd mir ums Herz, 


10 Hamlet. Parallel Texts of the First and Second Quartos and the First Folio. Ed. by 
Wilhelm Vietor, Shakespeare Reprints, II, Marburg 1891. 

11 Hamlet, Prinz von Déanemark. Uebersetzt von A. W. Schlegel. Shakespeares 
sémtliche dramatische Werke, Stuttgart (o.D.), Bd. VIII. 

12 English quotations without reference are Folio readings. They are followed first 
by Schlegel’s and then by Flatter’s rendering. 
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for they are the Abstracts and breefe Chronicles of the time. (II,2) 
denn sie sind der Spiegel und die abgekiirzte Chronik des Zeitalters, 
Denn sie sind der Auszug und die abgekiirzte Chronik der Zeit. 


The wish to get away from the slightly misleading ‘Spiegel’ is justified; 
‘Auszug’ has the disadvantage that the intended meaning can hardly be 
apprehended immediately. The word ‘Summe’, which we venture to 
suggest, has its drawbacks, too. 


That suck’d the Honie of his Musicke Vowes: (III, 1) 
Die seiner Schwiire Honig sog, ich sehe 
Die seiner Eide siissen Wobhllaut sog, 


Here, the absolute metaphor in ‘Honie’ becomes an echo only in ‘siiss’ 
in order to admit the musical touch both in the word “Wohllaut’ and in 
the whole sequence of sounds: an operation that can be unhesitatingly 
commended. The same is true of the following example where the modern 
translator gets closer to the Shakespearian metaphor than his predecessor: 


And with a larger tether may he walke, ((I, 3) 
und habe freiern Spielraum, 
Und dass er an viel langrer Leine gehn darf 


Another group of three quotations is to illustrate Flatter’s tendency to 
eliminate phrases in Schlegel that seem hard and unusual for no good 
reason and thus to achieve fluency and ease: 


But with much forcing of his disposition. (III, 1) 
Doch that er seiner Fassung viel Gewalt. 
Doch tat er seiner Laune sehr Gewalt an. 


Be thy euents (Qe: intents) ‘wicked or charitable, (I, 4) 
Sei dein Beginnen boshaft oder liebreich, 
Ob du auf Segen aus bist oder Fluch, 


and that should teach vs, 
There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. (V, 2) 


und das lehr’ uns, 
Dass eine Gottheit unsre Zwecke formt, 
Wie wir sie auch entwerfen — 


und das lIehr’ uns: 
Es lebt ein Gott, der fiir uns formt und ausfiihrt, 
Was wir nur roh behaun. 


In the third example Flatter’s version is striking by its smooth movement, 
its definiteness and its fine translation of the unique phrase ‘Rough-hew’. 
At the same time it is undeniable that the modern translator has become 
an interpreter here, whereas Schlegel modestly accepted a certain darkness 
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and difficulty, because he found them in the original. For Flatter it is 
sometimes difficult to resist the temptation of telling us what Shakespeare 
really meant instead of faithfully reproducing his words. Another instance 
of this: 

vse them after your own Honor and Dignity. (II,2) 

Behandelt sie nach Eurer eignen Ehre und Wiirdigkeit: 

Behandelt sie nach Euerm eigenen Wert und Verdienst: 


Usually this interpretative kind of work is done in order to give the lines 
the qualities of current and living speech, a tendency that certainly 
recommends itself in a stage version, but which can also lead to the loss 
of a number of definitely Shakespearian touches, of more of them perhaps 
than Schlegel’s hesitations before what he considered low and crude 
expressions. A few passages will enable us to measure such gains and 
losses: 


Vnhouzzled, disappointed, vnnaneld, (I, 5) 
Ohne Nachtmahl, ungebeichtet, ohne Olung; 
Und ohne Abendmahl und letzte Olung 


The line has become tamer, less charged with passion through simplification. 


And in the Morne and liquid dew of Youth, (I, 3) 
Und in der Frith und frischem Tau der Jugend 
Und in der Frith, im klaren Tau der Jugend, 


Schlegel’s attempt at reproducing a characteristic construction of Shake- 
speare’s has been abandoned, because it looks strange in German. But in 
English as well the construction is individual and unusual. 


A happinesse, 
That often Madnesse hits on, (II, 2) 


Dies ist ein Gliick, dass die Tollheit oft hat, womit ... 
Ein wahrer Schatz, den man oft bei der Tollheit antrifft; 


Both translators fail to suggest the idea of that curiosa felicitas at which 
the playwright is aiming here. 


A foolish figure, (II, 2) 


Doch dies ist 
‘ne thérichte Figur: 


Wahr, dass es schad ist —: neckisch kleiner Scherz ! 


Schlegel sticks to the specific rhetorical term (figure), whereas Flatter 
avoids it, probably because he has no hope that a modern audience would 
understand it. 

In other passages the translator's interpretative and normalizing tendencies 
take away some of the vigour and sharpness in Shakespeare’s imagery: 
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And keepe within the reare of your Affection; 
Out of the shot and danger of Desire. (1,3) 


Und halte dich im Hintergrund der Neigung, 
Fern vom dem Schuss und Anfall der Begier. 


Halt hinter deinen Wiinschen dich zuriick, 

Bleib fern dem Ziel und der Gefahr der Lust! 
Giue thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any vnproportion’d thought his Act: (I, 3) 


Gib den Gedanken, die du hegst, nicht Zunge, 
Noch einem ungebiihrlichen die That. 


Was du denkst, das zeig nicht, 
Noch zeig’ dein Handeln, dass du unschén denkst | 
But in a Fixion, in a dreame of Passion, (II, 2) 


Bei einer blossen Dichtung, einem Traum 
Der Leidenschaft, 


Durch Einbildung, durch Schmerz, den er sich vorstellt, 


Th’ expectansie and Rose of the faire State, (III, 1) 
des Staates Blum’ und Hoffnung, 
des Reiches Stolz und Hoffnung, 


_In each case the modern translator moves towards abstract speech, and 


pays for it by a serious loss of vitality, forgetting that much of the dramatic 
quality of Shakespeare’s language lives in dramatically conceived metaphors. 
Why give up the personification in the following passage? 


transforme Honestie from what it is, to a Bawd, (III, 1) 
die Tugend in eine Kupplerin verwandeln, 
die Ehrsamkeit zur Unzucht zu verleiten, 


It would be unfair to suggest that Flatter replaces figurative by conceptual 
speech whenever he encounters a recalcitrant image; sometimes he chooses 


a figurative equivalent of his own, but this is usually more conventional 


and tamer than the original: 


A Violet in the youth of Primy Nature; (I, 3) 

Ein Veilchen in der Jugend der Natur, 

Ein Frihlingsveilchen an der Jugend Schwelle, 

For lone oft loses both it selfe and friend: 

And borrowing duls the edge of Husbandry. (I, 3) 
Sich und den Freund verliert das Darlehn oft, 

Und Borgen stumpft der Wirtschaft Spitze. 


Darlehn verliert sich selbst, verliert den Freund — 
Und Borgen frisst wie Rost den Glanz der Wirtschaft. 


Whereto serues mercy, 
But to confront the visage of Offence? (III, 3) 
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Wozu dient 
Die Gnad’, als vor der Siinde Stirn zu treten ? 


Wozu dient Gnade, 
Als vor die Siinde schiitzend hinzutreten ? 


Ill 


We next turn to one of Flatter’s most inevitable and convincing aims, 
his treatment of passages where Schlegel’s reading was faulty or misleading 
for one reason or another. Here he is sometimes the executor of the 
results of modern research and sometimes the agent of his own perspicuity 
and taste: 


He’s fat, and scant of breath. (V, 2) 
Er ist fett und kurz von Atem. 
Er ist erhitzt und ausser Atem. 


Whether ’tis Nobler in the minde to suffer (III, 1) 
Ob’s edler im Gemiit, die Pfeil und Schleudern 
Ist es nun edler, im Gemiit zu dulden 


Thus Conscience does make Cowards of vs all, (III, 1) 
So macht Gewissen Feige aus uns allen; 
So macht Bewusstheit Memmen aus uns allen; 


your Honesty should admit no discourse to your Beautie. (III, 1) 

Eure Tugend keinen Verkehr mit Eurer Schénheit pflegen muss. 

dass Ihr Eurer Ehrsamkeit nicht erlauben sollt, Eure Schénheit zu 
verhandeln ! 

A little more then kin, and lesse then kinde. (I, 2) 

Mehr als befreundet, weniger als Freund, 

Zu viel verwandt, zu wenig zugewandt —! 


A courageous attempt to get closer to the original pun! 


But looke, the Morne in Russet mantle clad, 
Walkes o'er the dew of yon high Easterne Hill, (I, 1) 


Doch seht, der Morgen, angethan mit Purpur, 
Betritt den Tau des hohen Hiigels dort, 


Doch seht, der Morgen, noch im grauen Mantel, 
Beschreitet schon den Tau des Bergs im Osten. 


The new version gets rid of the associations of pomp and royalty in 
Schlegel, and lives up to Dover Wilson's interpretation of the passage." 


18 The editor of the Cambridge Hamlet says (p. XXXVI): ‘..the word “russet”, used 
to describe the indeterminate reddish-brown or grey of the sky at daybreak, recalls the 
coarse homespun cloth, which is its original sense, and so gives birth to the image of 
Dawn as a labourer mounting the hill to his work of the day, his mantle thrown across 
his shoulder.’ 


— 
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Its only weakness lies in the introduction of the non-representative words 
noch’ and ‘schon’, which reduce the vividness of the image a little. The 
following passage, all-important in Flatter’s explanation of the tragedy," 


_ is translated in his most interpretative manner to make sure that ‘pitteous 


action’ is understood as he — I think rightly — wants us to understand it. 
Least with this pitteous action you conuert 
My sterne effects: (III, 4) 


Damit nicht deine klagliche Gebarde 
Mein strenges Thun erweicht: 


Sonst lenkt mich noch das Schauspiel deines Mitleids 
Vom bittern Vorsatz ab; 


Not all of Flatter’s improvements of this type are equally convincing, 
however. Some of them might even be called decidedly wilful. In the 
following specimens Schlegel is the more faithful translator: 


With all my loue I doe commend me to you; (I, 5) 


Nun, liebe Herrn, 
Empfehl’ ich euch mit aller Liebe mich, 


So, edle Herren, 
Verlass ich mich auf Euch in aller Freundschaft; 
These tedious old fooles. (II, 2) 
Die langweiligen alten Narren ! 
Diese ekligen alten Narren ! 
to see a robustious Pery-wig-pated Fellow, teare a Passion to tatters, 
to verie ragges, (III, 2) 


ein handfester haarbuschiger Geselle eine Leidenschaft in Fetzen, in rechte 
Lumpen zerreisst, 


wie solch ein aufgebrachter Periickenheld sich vor Leidenschaft in Stiicke 
reisst, dass die Fetzen fliegen .. 

Though inclination be as sharpe as will: 

My stronger guilt, defeats my strong intent, (III, 3) 


Ist gleich die Neigung dringend wie der Wille; 
Die starkre Schuld besiegt den starken Vorsatz, 


So gross mein Wunsch auch ist, heiss wie die Lustgier, 
Die Schuld ist starker als mein starkster Drang 


Here, Flatter, who has also translated Shakespeare’s Sonnets, introduces 
a very special meaning of ‘will’, which is hardly justified by the context. 
this is a benefit, 

And not reuenge: (III, 3; Q:) 

Why, this is base and silly, not reuendge, (Qe) 
Oh this is hyre and Sallery, not Reuenge. (F) 

Ei, das war’ Sold und Léhnung, Rache nicht. 
Meuchelmord war’ das, Hinrichtung — nicht Rache ! 


14 Cf Hamlet’s Father, XV: “The Rock in the River’. 
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This is Flatter’s most extraordinary venture: In his appendix he explains 
at length that ‘hyre and Sallery’, the reading he accepts, must be taken 
as a quid pro quo for ‘assassination’ and ‘execution’. To the present 
writer's mind this is utterly pointless. In his opinion Q, expresses the 
general drift of this passage, as of many others, correctly, and Schlegel’s 
version is sound. He cannot convince himself that the difference between 
assassination and revenge has anything to do with the difference between 
killing a victim in his prayers and killing him while he is about some profane 
business. 

why, it appeares no other thing to mee, then a foule and pestilent 

congregation of vapours. (II, 2) 


kommt es mir doch nicht anders vor, als ein fauler verpesteter Haufe 
von Diinsten. 


ach, mir erscheint’s als der triibe Dunsthauch faul verpesteten Auswurfs. 


An opportunity for finding something better than Schlegel’s ‘Haufe von 
Diinsten’ has been missed here. 

In reading the two German versions of the following passage we wish 
to point to the possibility that ‘his wonted way’ should be translated less 
literally. Could it not mean ‘his wonted behaviour’, ‘his normal self’? 


Will bring him to his wonted way againe, (III, 1) 


zuriick ihn bringen 
Auf den gewohnten Weg, 


Wird ihn die rechte Strasse wieder heimfiihr’n — 


To heare, and see the matter. (III, 1) 
Zum Héren und zum Sehn des Dings zu laden. 
Das Zeug mit anzusehen und anzuhéren. 


Polonius is inviting the royal couple in Hamlet's name to witness the play. 
I am not sure that Delius was right in discovering a ‘tinge of contempt’ in 
the word ‘matter’; there is certainly not more of it than could be exactly 
expressed by the neutral term ‘Sache’. The following reference of King 
Claudius to theatrical performances seems to be less contemptuous, too, 
than it sounds in Flatter’s rendering: 


To these delights. (III, 1) 
zu Ergdétzlichkeiten 
zu derlei Scherzen | 


(To be concluded) 


St. Gallen. Rupo.r Stamm. 


15 A simple error occurs in the Mousetrap scene, where Ophelia’s Epeecii ‘You are a 
good Chorus, my Lord.’ is given to the King. | 


Some Remarks on Shaw’s History Plays 


Shaw, today, has a peculiar position in the world. Like many other 
literary giants before him, Shakespeare among them, he has lost the 
prestige he enjoyed in his prime fifty years ago and has become a ‘classic’, 
a school-text, the object of ‘research’. Yet, though he is no longer modern 
_and his message means very little to the younger generation, still he is not 
yet so classical that his thought, like that of Shakespeare, is a matter of 
indifference to us. As the momentary importance of the ‘moderns’ begins 
to dwindle, a growing proportion of the public are beginning to turn back 
to Shaw and one can hear now and then the tentative opinion that we 
have not yet begun to probe the depths of his genius. This return to 
Shaw, when it gathers sufficient force to be operative, will be on a new and 
a higher plane, above the fluctuating needs and demands of a generation 
disrupted by war and famine and social upheavals. As his plays, when 
he wrote them, presupposed, if not a stagnant and petrified state of society, 
at least a far more stable one than we have had since, just so Shaw will 
not come into his own again before Europe on both sides of the ocean 
has regained its former measure of equilibrium. He himself sensed some- 
thing like this, for as he grew older his insistence on his message grew 
weaker while in his own eyes his artistry became more and more important. 
The young Shaw despised ‘art for art’s sake’ as being part of the romantic 
creed, while Shaw, the ancient, recognized and acknowledged that his 
own work will only live, like Shakespeare’s, as great art independent of 
its ‘message’. The enduring quality in Shaw, the quality that makes him, 
next to Shakespeare, the main-stay of our theatres, is something outside 
the message, something that is far more personal and essential, and it is 
something that is not merely contained in his wit. His optimism, that seems 
so inadequate to many people today, was not a shallow ignorance of the 
darker side of life, but rather the contrary, a great and surpassing courage 
that refused to be downed by the evil in human existence. Shaw recognized © 
the paralyzing fascination of Evil and pitted his Will to Believe against it. 
His faith in the final victory of Humanity, even if it takes a long time to 
accomplish it, and even if the path has its discouraging ups and downs, 
was the decisive factor in his philosophy. His rationalism was at bottom 
a mystic belief that made his plays seem so intensely personal, and it 
is this religious quality that is imbedded in his history plays. 

The earliest of the seven or eight plays of varying length and importance 
that Shaw constructed out of historical material was The Man of Destiny, 
which he wrote as a protest against Sardou’s Madame Sans Géne, reviewed 
by him in July 1895. The sentimental historical comedy about Napoleon 
and his family, of a well-known type persisting down to the present day, 
devoted only a fraction of its time to a serious portrait of the great Corsican 
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and filled the rest of the evening with a mass of trivialities. Shaw obviously 
had a picture of the ‘man of destiny’ — he uses the word in his review ! 
— in his mind that needed no trivial family setting and could be developed 
in half the time, besides being far more concise in its concentration on the 
single theme of the Napoleonic military type. The young general of 27 about 
the time of the battle of Lodi, in whom the mental and emotional forces 
are still in a turmoil, is the plastic figure that is dramatically more useful 
than the imperial dictator and demi-god with his hardened features would 
have been. Created almost twenty years before our era of World Wars 
and our all too intimate experience of the military mind began, it is a 
brilliant testimonial of Shaw’s genius that his Napoleon can still stand 
before our critical eyes. The intentionally unromantic combination of 
professional genius, a sharp eye for human nature, hard-willed brutality 
and a self-centered, titanic ambition with small-minded jealousy and erotic 
propensities, fifty years ago the basis of the comedy, is today recognized 
and accepted as simple realism, to which even the long speech on the 
English character is a fitting cap. What is lacking is a note of warmth, of 
sympathy, such as Sardou’s sentimentality had expressed. Shaw’s Napoleon 
is a cool appraisal of the type with a wealth of strange and contrasting 
traits in it, but he is not a hero in a finer human sense. 

Against this military professional with the human frailties of his kind 
there stands the gentleman-soldier General Burgoyne in The Devil's 
Disciple. The historical Burgoyne — and Shaw based his portrait on that 
— was no military genius, but he was no fool either and his disaster at 
Saratoga, where his capitulation to the American forces turned the course 
of the whole War of Independence, was due primarily not to Burgoyne’s 
incompetence, but to the stupidity and laziness of the British War Office. 
However, Burgoyne’s military gifts did not interest Shaw, who needed a 
foil and a measure for his main figure, Dick Dudgeon, the ‘devil's disciple.’ 
Among his own people, even including Anderson, the minister who saves his 
life, Dick is a bit of an enigma; it is a world that he does not belong to and 
that he, and the audience with him, feel uncomfortable about. Not till 
he faces Burgoyne does he meet, humanly speaking, his match, a man that 
understands him and can distinguish between the roughness of the frontiers- 
man in him and the fine essence of his character. Burgoyne, in Shaw's 
intention, is the humane soldier who stands above his profession, the 
embodiment of an 18th-century English ideal, the perfect English gentleman 
for whom the profession of arms is merely part of his education as a man 
and who, incidentally, made Napoleon's victories so easy for him. In the 
mirror of Burgoyne’s consummate gentlemanliness we recognize the true 
value of Dick’s personality: Nature’s gentleman, with a strong ingredient 
of Christian ethics, stands on the same level with the product of centuries 
of social development and training. For Shaw this meant something in 
the nature of a confession of faith, and the figure that could combine 
Burgoyne’s humanity with Napoleon’s mental power was sure to be the ideal 
subject for Shaw’s portraiture. 


a 
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That may be the real germ of Caesar and Cleopatra rather than Beer- 
_ bohm Tree’s performance of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar in January 1898, 
which aroused Shaw’s vehement protest. For Shaw may have had his 
_own play, which is dated the same year, in his mind, if not on paper when 
_he saw Tree’s production, and his disgust at Shakespeare's historically 
inadequate, however dramatically useful, picture of the great Roman gains 
_ weight and point if we can assume that that was so. There is no doubt 
that Shakespeare’s Caesar is disappointing not only from the point of view 
_ of history. One would expect that a figure that is intended as the dominant 
one in the action and whose death certainly is the all-pervading theme kept 
alive to the end by his ghost, would be more imposingly drawn in the 
beginning, so that his assassination would loom up as something far more 
portentous than a mere murder. The sense of dramatic economy would 
seem to have overreached itself here, if it was at work at all, which Shaw 
obviously, if implicitly, denies. He completely ignores the argument, 
well known in his time, that Shakespeare had to reduce the demi-god that 
Caesar was for the Renaissance and the 17th century to human proportions 
and confronts ‘the King of Dramatists’ with the results of modern historical 
research as embodied in Mommsen’s great portrait of Caesar as well as 
_with his own keen and rich observation of politicians and political life in 
a modern democratic empire much more like that of Rome in Caesar's 
day than Shakespeare’s London was. Indeed, there may even be something 
_ in the surmise that Shaw, the scion of an upper-class family and leader of 
-a popular party to reorganize the whole State on more rational lines himself, 
felt a certain degree of kinship with the Roman statesman so sympathetically 
_ placed before him by the German historian. At least: one of the traits 
he conferred on Caesar was his own love of making speeches ! 
Hence truth to history was Shaw's object in his reconstruction of Caesar, 
_ and that most probably accounts for the fact that there is no plot introduced 
to set the historical matter in motion nor even a conflict within the 
historical outlines Shaw chose. What he offers is a chronological series 
_ of scenes whose gradation up to a climax consists in their growing psycho- 
logical weight and in the steady development in the relations of the two 
main characters to one another. Plutarch relates a popular story that 
Cleopatra had a son named Caesarion by Caesar, and Shakespeare refers 
to this story in passing in Antony and Cleopatra. Mommsen, however, 
does not even mention Caesarion and gives Cleopatra the age of sixteen 
in such a loose way that Shaw might very easily have assumed that she 
was that age, and not twenty, when Caesar met her. On this misconception, 
if it was one, Shaw based his Egyptian queen, whose first word to Caesar 
at seeing the top of his bald head is: ‘Old gentleman!’ The inexperienced 
and undisciplined flapper that Cleopatra was in Shaw’s scheme could 
have no erotic interest in, or attraction for, the 55 year old politician and 
soldier who had put his youth behind him and was already careful of his 
diet. She might be reckless with her female charms, as girls ‘of that age 
often are, but she certainly is not meant to be the erotic cat that some 
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actresses make of her. Moreover Shaw (probably consciously) disregarded 
the differences of climate and race and transferred an English young girl 
to the throne of Egypt. At this point he obviously bent historical probability 
to suit his own dramatic needs. His Cleopatra is a primitive female who 
needs to be trained to her high station by Caesar; a love affair would 
have placed both on the same plane and shifted the design of the whole 
play. When he leaves, he can hand the real queen she now is over to 
Anthony and Shakespeare ! 

However, Cleopatra is more than merely the recipient of Caesar's 
lessons in political behaviour. In her ignoble pride she is a royal animal, 
but not a regal personality, and Shaw, using her as a foil to Caesar, gives 
her the réle that Mommsen had conferred on Pompey, viz. that of the 
false ruler acting under the force of circumstances that blind him to the 
truth of his situation and revealing by contrast the real ruler by force of 
Nature that Caesar shows himself to be. In Mommsen’s enthusiastic 
portrait of the great Roman dictator, the man of action, the clear-headed 
and serene artist of life with a completely unencumbered mind, a saint in 
his devotion to a high ethical aim, — in this brilliant picture one trait 
must have attracted Shaw more than the others, viz. Caesar's complete 
lack of vindictiveness, his unusual and surprising generosity in dealing with — 
his vanquished enemies, his deeply Christian behaviour from motives that — 
have nothing to do with Christ, who was not yet born. Mommsenexplains  — 
it with a sense of economy in Caesar, his realization of the uselessness of 
an emotional release when so much else is more important, and that is the __ 
vital nerve of Shaw’s portrait. His Napoleon was a soldier and nothing 
more, His Caesar is a politician who watches sharply and patiently the 
development of things and catches his chance when it comes, but never 
tries to force matters. In contrast to Shakespeare’s superstitious and 
uxorious braggart, Shaw’s dictator stands back modestly and lets the 
simplest minds about him do the talking and bragging. With a freedom 
that surprises and shocks other people besides the Egyptians he allows 
them to interrupt, contradict and even to scold him; but he is no dreamer 
and knows the value to his own plans of the speech he permits his staff. 

This subordination of all his actions and his inaction to the end in view 
is the key to his character. Purposeless action is senseless action and 
‘romantic’. It is even unethical, for lack of aim is waste and not only 
a waste of time and means, but a waste of vitality as well. And that is an 
offence against life itself. Purposefulness in its highest form is the highest 
expression of morality, and when this plane is reached Shaw’s Caesar 
rises far above the level of an Asquith or a Lloyd George, from whose type 
he is visualized. In the famous scene on the roof of the palace in Alexan- 
dria, where Cleopatra defends the murder of the traitor Pothinus on 
grounds of practical expediency and is supported by all the Roman officers 
present, Caesar rises in the full majesty of Shaw’s ethical wrath and 
thunders the words that contain the heart of the whole play and the soul 
of its creator: ‘If one man in all the world can be found, now or forever, 
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to know that you did wrong, that man will have either to conquer the 
world as I have, or be crucified by it. Shaw places the sentence in a 
context that prevents its becoming too prominent and so collapsing into 
bathos, but the grandeur of the thought remains the same. The parallel 
between Caesar, the world-conqueror, and that other conqueror of 
humanity, Jesus Christ, is not blasphemous and might even pass muster 
as an interpretation of history. For this Caesar of Shaw's is not even 
a very pronounced anachronism, since Christ came of Caesar's age. 
When Pothinus suggests that Caesar loves the Queen (as Plutarch relates, 
but not Mommsen !), Cleopatra answers: ‘Caesar loves no one ... Who are 
those we love? Only those whom we do not hate. ... But it is not so 
with Caesar. He has no hatred in him ... His kindness is not for anything 
in me: it is in his own nature.’ That is in its essence the charity of Christ. 

Shaw’s Caesar is thus an interpretation in the light of Shaw’s own high 
thought and aspirations, and his ‘truth to history’ thesis must be rightly 
understood. As a historical portrait his Caesar will not stand close 
scrutiny; as Desmond McCarthy remarked, the real Caesar had con- 
siderably more of the devil in him and was a sinister figure that aroused 
fear in those that he had dealings with. Shaw’s creation is the expression 
of the deepest forces in his own soul, a benefactor of mankind by political 
means, a lover of humanity in the large, an individualist who recognizes 
in his exceptional gifts the obligation toward the generality of men, the 
high priest of a faith that is anchored in the future of this world and the 
exponent of an ethic that is founded, not on the punishments and rewards 
of an otherworldly God, but on the nature of the human being himself. 

Ten years passed before Shaw again took up a historical subject and 
wrote three short plays mostly in the nature of farces. The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets, a one-act sketch of much greater weight than appears at first 
sight, leaves the sonnets practically aside and offers a portrait of Shake- 
speare and one aspect of his artistry that is at least debatable even among 
professional historians of literature. No one will deny that his ear for 
the music of the English language spoken round about him is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of his art, and no one will claim that Shaw's 
sketch is intended to be a complete picture. Great Catherine, written a 
year or two before the First World War, is an out and out farce con- 
trasting the drunken brutality of the Russian Potemkin with the middle- 
class scrupulosity of the English officer and completely ignoring in the 
Empress what is her chief claim to historical recognition as a person, 
namely her imperial amorousness. Sheer animality was no theme for 
Shaw and the German virago obviously offered no other dramatic idea. 
Much more important than these two was the third of the short plays, 
viz. Androcles and the Lion, the greatest of English farces. By attaching 
the ancient fable to the persecution of the Christians under the Roman 
Empire Shaw tackled a problem that in the generation that came after 
him has become one of the fundamental questions of our time. But while 
O’Neill, Eliot and others have approached the religious theme from the 
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psychological angle of individual experience, delving as deeply as their 
powers permitted, Shaw takes the social point of view, offering a variety 
of types that made up, in the then Roman world, the Christian community 
and the attitude of society to them, and making no pretence of completeness 
or exhaustiveness. His play is frankly a ‘jeu d’esprit’; any attempt to make 
it a reality destroys its charm, as the film showed when a real lion was 
used to chase the emperor about the stage. At one point, however, a 
deeper note is struck, the tragic tone that vibrates at the bottom of all of 
Shaw’s important works. Here it is the moment when the Patrician lady, 
wooed by the centurion, declares her inability to do the one small act of 
State religion he requests of her against the dictates of her new faith. 
There is a force in her now that cannot be analyzed and that is stronger 
than any rational argument that can be brought against it. Shaw’s power- 
fully analytical mind stops here at a boundary that he recognizes with more 
respect than many of our religious poets that have come after him. Was 
he, after all, the Angel that feared to tread ? 

The ten years that now followed were filled with the Great War and 
the peace that followed, and together they represented in its most appalling 
form all that Shaw had fought against most bitterly. The experience laid 
a cold hand on his courageous light-heartedness and the fundamental 
cheerfulness of the earlier days was now over. Heartbreak House, which 
he regarded as his deepest confession, ends on a bitter note. Back to 
Methuselah is almost like a desperate attempt to defy the world and fate 
in a grand mystery play that sets forth his unflinching belief in the ultimate 
destiny of the race; and Saint Joan, now accepted as the greatest of his 
plays, is his first and only tragedy. He reflected his own mental fate 
symbolically, as the great artist and world-personage that he was, in a great 
figure of European history. 

The phenomenal success of the play in practically all the countries of 
the civilized world outside Russia surpassed anything recorded in the 
history of the drama before and showed that Shaw had touched a nerve 
in war-worn Europe that vibrated powerfully everywhere. As in Caesar 
and Cleopatra he had rearranged the historical facts, but never went 
beyond them; the story of the Maid of Orleans was enough and plenty, 
which is not such a matter of course as it seems, since the German poet 
Schiller thought otherwise. But Shaw added to the burlesque background 
a group of characters that take Joan seriously, either as friends or enemies, 
and who are themselves drawn seriously by the dramatist. That gives 
the play more atmosphere and ‘body’ and withal a greater weight than 
the previous ones had had, and the presence of these figures makes Joan's 
struggle artistically real and heroic. The key-scene of the play and one 
of the great masterpieces of drama is the discussion of Joan by Warwick 
and Cochon in the presence of Stogumber, the English chaplain; it is an 
essentially dry thesis on the social and political implications that lie in 
Joan's rise to power, a kind of theme that Shakespeare only treated when 
he had to, and then not too well (Henry V!), but which challenged Shaw 
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to his greatest exertions. In this brilliant dialogue Joan’s fate is decided 


by the mighty powers of Church and State she has aroused against herself, 
_ and any further conflict in the form of theatrical heroics becomes super- 
_ fluous. The rest of her story is centered in her own person, now caught 


helplessly in the grip of powers too strong for her. 


Historians have objected to Shaw’s premature interpretation of Joan’s 
fate; she is, it seems, historically not correct. As a dramatist, however, 
he will unconsciously put on the mass of facts he chooses his own system 
of relationships long before those facts have been interpreted; and this 
practice, which means the death of the historian, is the vital nerve of the 
poet. If Shaw had not been mistaken as a historian, he would never have 
been so brilliantly successful as a playwright. It was the revolutionary 
in Joan that attracted Shaw and aroused his creative genius, the spirit that 
not only accomplishes a patriotic duty, but who represents a new attitude 
toward life, a new ethical force. His Joan bears very much the same 
relation to the historical girl from Domrémy as Schiller’s dramatic hero 
bears to the historical Wallenstein. Only, Shaw goes much farther than 
Schiller in his symbolical heightening, for Joan, unlike Caesar, is not in 
herself an interesting character, and that left the way open to making her 


a representative figure. In her clean, straight and healthy maidenhood 


life itself seems to pulsate: the strength, the self-reliance, the courageous 
will-power that compels the circumstances of existence into subjection 
and maintains itself against a world of enemies. Joan is thus a symbol 
with a deep and powerful suggestivenss. And it is significant that Shaw 
chose a young girl as the embodiment of this the most compelling factor in 
his own soul. She is the last and most radiant in the long gallery of 
women that testify to his deep reverence for the high function of the 
feminine element in life, and the peculiar circumstances of her story made 
it unnecessary to find an opponent that would force her off the plane 
on which she moves. She is not the victim of evil forces; evil is not, in 
Shaw’s view of life, a real entity and artistically merely a diabolus ex 
machina. There are no wicked people in his plays and Joan’s judges are 
no exception; they do their best to spare her, but they cannot understand 
her motives and must condemn her according to their own lights. Joan 
is crushed, not by any wickedness, but by history itself and the limitations 
of the human mind. Her fate is a law of history and by that token a law 
of Nature, and Shaw’s own stoical resignation expresses itself in the 
tragical ending. 

As for Schiller, whose Jungfrau von Orleans stands next in line for 
comparison with Shaw’s play, it is to be noted that his tragedy was largely 
influenced by the growing romanticism of his time and does not belong to 
his best work as a dramatist. The magnificent richness of its poetical 


language cannot disguise the essential dramatic weakness of the play. 


Johanna does not act on her own initiative, but as the vessel of the Divine 
Will, and that practically obliterates the human, and consequently the 
dramatic, interest. Schiller tried to restore it by introducing the vow of 
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chastity self-imposed on the heroine, and the tragedy results from her fail- 
ure to keep this vow. In Schiller’s eyes Johanna cannot accomplish her 
great mission because she is a normal woman; her womaniiness is the cause 
‘of her downfall. In other words, Schiller did not believe in his own 
heroine! ‘Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan’ was a creed he did not 
share with Goethe. But in Shaw a hundred years later it was a funda- 
mental tenet of his faith. 


Basel. H. LUDEKE. 


The Influence and Poetic Development 


of W. B. Yeats 


Any poet whose gift survives the first impulse of youth must not only learn 
to practise the craft of verse as a conscious discipline, he must also be 
capable of inward renewal. Among modern English writers both D. H. 
Lawrence and T. S. Eliot each in his own way show this power of 
transcending their earlier selves; neither of them, however, presents so 
astonishing an example of repeated rebirth as William Butler Yeats. 

Yeats was early recognized as an original and influential poet. In 
the last ten years before his death younger poets looked up to him as the 
greatest master writing in the English language. His influence had by 
this time become far-reaching and unique. Like every other master, he 
had left his mark on the early tentative verses of many young poets, 
especially those of the Edwardian decade, the early verse of the Georgians 
and of some of the Imagists. Here, however, we are not so much con- 
cerned with this kind of influence as with a far more significant one, the 
influence which releases new forces, sets free and encourages con- 
temporaries and younger writers to experiment and break loose from 
convention. 

The most exciting thing about Yeats and this influence is, however, the 
fact that in many important cases it is mutual, and is connected with 
crucial phases of his poetic development. In his contacts with other poets 
the dominating and lively personality of Yeats shows an unexpected 
plasticity and humility, as T. S. Eliot bore witness in his Yeats Lecture in 
the Abbey Theatre in 1940. 

The story of the development and influence of W. B. Yeats opens with 
a seeming paradox: Yeats, who in his day came to influence three 
successive generations of poets, began by being himself deeply influenced 
to an extent that might at first sight appear like a total extinction of his 
own personality. Among these ‘influences’ the Pre-Raphaelites, who 
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dominated his father’s art, must be mentioned first, and of these chiefly 
William Morris, whom Yeats came to know personally, then all those 
whom the Pre-Raphaelites admired: Spenser, Shelley and Blake. There 
are moments when it seems as if there were nothing in the Romantic 
tradition from Malory and the ballads down to Swinburne and Whitman 
that could not influence Yeats and make him echo its tone, or colour, or 
emotion in his earliest verse. In this initial phase of his poetic development 
Yeats was mainly passive, yet even then his personality asserted itself, 
at least in the selection of the masters to whose influence he submitted. 
His gift of lyric utterance was there from the start and along with it went 
the power to heighten and purify the note of those he imitated. A poem 
like “The Everlasting Voices’ is more hypnotic and sweet and at the same 
time more exciting in its nostalgic tone than anything in Morris or in the 
languid early verse of Blake. It is the intoxication of such chanting heady 
music that Yeats passed on to younger men like Joyce (see his poems in 
Chambermusic) and Ezra Pound, who echoes Yeats in early pieces like 
Adgva and others. In all this there is more of a kind of mediumistic 
transmission of what was in the thin air of late Romantic poetry than any 
clear influence. All is vague, solemn, shadowy and languorous. 

The first clear case of mutual influence to be mentioned is that between 
Yeats and Arthur Symons. They had met in the early nineties at the 
Rhymers Club, and for some time in 1895 shared rooms overlooking 
Fountain Court in the Temple. As a poet Symons was an impressionist, 
interested only in the visible scene of London’s Bohemia. As an acute 
and penetrating critic he ranged over a far wider field. He very soon 
discovered that, among the members of the Rhymers’ Club, Yeats was 
the undeniable genius. In deep admiration and friendship he joined the 
young Irish poet. The literary result in Symons’ books of verse was 
echoes of his friend’s richer and more powerful verse. Symons tried hard 
to dream. He tried to dream by taking opium or hashish and by drinking 
absinthe, but the dreams would not come. A few delicate impressionist 
miniatures, some clear and strangely cold verse and a number of very 
pure renderings of Verlaine and a passage or two of Mallarmé are all that 
survive of the poetical work of Arthur Symons. As a critic, however, he 
was to do incalculable service-to his friend Yeats and to many other poets as 
well. Symons introduced the English-speaking literary world, and among 
it Yeats and Eliot, to the poetry of the French symbolistes, to Mallarmé 
and Maeterlinck, Villiers de I'Isle-Adam, Verlaine, Rimbaud and Laforgue. 
Symons took Yeats to the Rue de Rome, where Mallarmé held his famous 
‘mardis’ and introduced him to the master. There is some doubt whether 
Yeats understood what Mallarmé said or wrote in French, but he had 
Arthur Symons’ translations and The Symbolist Movement in Literature, 
which Symons had delicated to Yeats, to fall back on, There is no doubt 
whatever that Mallarmé’s theory and practice made a very deep impression 
on Yeats, They confirmed him in his high, quasi-mystic notion of poetry 
as a supreme calling to which the whole man was to be dedicated as to 
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an almost priestly function and ritual. This attitude, which he found 
embodied in Mallarmé’s devotion to his art and expressed to the point of 
quixotry in Villiers de I'Isle-Adam’s drama Axel (a book that Yeats 
praised and quoted again and again) implied a retirement to the tour 
d'ivoire, which appealed to one side of Yeats’ nature. He came to 
abandon it by the turn of the century, when, in his own words ‘everybody 
got down off his stilts’. What he never abandoned throughout his life 
was his high aspiration and unwavering belief in the mission of his art 
to create a higher reality to be imposed on the world of fleeting appearance 
and perverse, low desire by the power of words which ‘alone are certain 
good’. 

This lofty, idealistic conviction formed the basis of the friendship that 
united Yeats with the English poet, Thomas Sturge Moore, for more 
than 40 years. Both derived a central part of their poetic inspiration 
from the Pre-Raphaelites, whose visual and literary art they developed 
into a symbolism of their own, with the significant difference that, 
whereas Yeats had turned to Blake and Irish folklore, Sturge Moore had 
started out from Matthew Arnold and retained his master’s didactic note 
to the end. The delight both poets took in ancient myths, in speculation 
and imagery, and the happy balance achieved by the union between 
Sturge Moore’s quiet, serene and independent nature and the impetuous 
theorizing and activity of W.B. Yeats, linked them in a lifelong friendship. 

The influence Yeats exercised on his friend is best seen in Sturge 
Moore’s lyrical dramas, some of which were suggested by Yeats. But 
whereas with Yeats the figures are human beings striving for purification 
and eternity, the dramatis personae of Sturge Moore's plays are shadowy. 
legendary ghosts, striving to become but never succeeding in being, human. 

The correspondence between the two poets, which was published in 
1953, shows, amongst many other things, how often Yeats generously 
gave help and as freely accepted it, in the form of precise workmanlike 
criticism of his verse, advice on stage decoration for his dramas and those 
noble book covers, all designed by Sturge Moore, that are found on the 
later volumes of Yeats’ verse. Thanks to his frank acknowledgment: we 
know that Yeats borrowed a short passage from Sturge Moore’s ‘Dying 
Swan’ and used it in “The Tower’; the published correspondence makes it 
clear that he owed Sturge Moore another debt, since one of Yeats’ finest 
poems, ‘Byzantium’, was written as a result of Sturge Moore's criticism 
of the last verse of ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ (Letter of April 16, 1930). 

When all is said, it will, however, be found, that in the give-and-take 
of this long friendship, though hundreds of services were rendered on both 
sides, there was no such fundamental stimulus as that which Yeats owed 
to Mallarmé and, indirectly, to Symons, or as the decisive shock treatment 
that was meted out to him by a much younger man: Ezra Pound. 

Pound entered Yeats’ life in 1909, under a constellation radically 
different from that which presided over earlier friendships. A deep 
estrangement had come to separate Yeats from the Ireland of his youth. 
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_ The patriots who had once seemed the friends of Ireland's literary 
_ frenascence had hooted The Playboy of the Western World. Synge, 
whom Yeats had worshipped and who had cured him of his dandified 
aestheticism and helped him to create the new Irish poetic drama, was 


_ dead. Yeats was approaching middle age. He had left behind him 


whatever had made him popular among Victorian poetry-lovers, the 
_ nostalgic sweetness of ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ and the over-elaborate 
love-poetry of “The Rose’. Yeats had started out on his long pilgrimage 
‘towards his own innermost self, towards unity of being and complete 
sincerity. One phase of his development, the phase of mainly passive 
reception, was over. Yeats now found himself in the midst of the second 
phase, that of aggressive assertion, and the creation of a conscious ‘mask’ 
for the active half of his being. Ezra Pound's first influence belongs to 
this phase. It was not till the end of the war that Yeats was to find an 
integral expression of his genius in the poems of The Wild Swans at 
Coole (1919) and Michael Robartes and the Dancer (1921). 

When Yeats met Pound, some time in 1909, the latter had three slender 
books of verse to his name. In these the influence of Yeats (as well as 
that of Browning, Whitman and the poets of the Nineties) is clearly 
visible in many passages, showing that Pound was predisposed for the 


contact that followed. Both Yeats and Pound shared a proud, impatient 


temper with a feeling for nobility, a generous passion for the art and 
artifice of verse and a desire to ‘make it new’. Yeats was beset by what 
Pound called ‘a rabble of forty-five imitators’; Pound was as yet unknown. 
Thus it is all the more astonishing to see the master go to school to his 
one-time pupil, and in consequence of this pupil’s criticism remodel his 
style. This surprising example of humility that enabled the forty-five 
year old Yeats to listen to an eccentric twenty-five year old hothead and 
to allow Pound to bluepencil his, the acknowledged master’s, verse, is 
unique. To understand the full significance of Pound's influence it must 
be remembered that those were the days that saw the birth of futurism, 
cubism and abstract art in general all over Europe. A revolt against 
passive, descriptive art had set in. The desire for more concentrated, 
vital and expressive art, for strict and controlled form, was felt in many 
places. Some such desire had been at the root of the deep dissatisfaction 
Yeats had come to feel for his own early verse. Now he learned through 
Pound that poets and sculptors and painters both in England and France 
were trying to break away from the idyllic, the loosely romantic and 
rhetorical, the vague and dreamy. Instantaneous vivid effects of high 
concentration were to be aimed at, through the creation of images in 
dry, clear language after the manner of the Japanese and Chinese poets. 
Yeats, in whom the strongly visual impulses of the English painter-poets 
from Blake to Morris and his own father had never died out, was keenly 
interested in ‘Imagism’ and the kindred art of Wyndham Lewis. He 
never became one of the Imagists himself, for the programme implied in 
that name was too literal and narrow for him, yet verses like ‘A Thought 
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from Propertius’ show how far he could go in what Pound calls ‘that 
sort of poetry which seems as if sculpture or painting were just forced or 
forcing itself into words’ (from Pound’s review entitled “The Later Yeats’ 
in Poetry, IV, May, 1914). 

Yeats himself explained the change that had come over his art at a 
celebration in honour of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, in Februari1914, saying: 
‘If I take up to-day some of the things that interested me in the past, 
I find that I can no longer use them. They bore me. Every year some 
part of my poetical machinery suddenly becomes of no use. As the tide 
of romance recedes I am driven back simply on myself and my thoughts 
in actual life’ (The Egoist, Vol. I, 57). It is significant that Yeats, at 
a moment when the impersonal and objective in art was on everybody's 
lips, should speak of being driven back on his personal experience. 

One may ask here if Yeats in his turn left any deeper mark on Pound's 
later verse. Juvenile imitation, as we find it in his early poems, does 
not count for much. The answer is: no. Pound and Yeats went different 
ways as poets. The important moment was, for both of them, the moment 
when their ways crossed in those years immediately before the first world 
war, when in 1913 and 1914 Yeats lived for some time with Ezra Pound 
and his wife in a cottage in Sussex. It was in these years and those 
immediately preceding that the creative and critical stimulus of their 
meeting enriched both. It set them free for independent development. 
Yeats, the richer and more complex of the two, derived from Pound's 
theory and practical criticism an impulse towards greater austerity on the 
one hand and greater human outspokenness on the other. Years were to 
pass before these impulses bore their full fruit in The Wild Swans at Coole, 
while some of the immediate impressions went into Responsibilities (1914). 

The last important phase in which influence and development combine is 
the period of the poet's old age, which saw the production of The Tower 
(1928), of The Winding Stair and other Poems (1923), and of the 
posthumous Last Poems of 1939. 

Yeats had all his life been in search of an all-embracing unity of being. 
He sought it among poets and theosophists, magicians and philosophers, 
mystics and simple country people. In late middle age he had tried to 
build up a rational-irrational ‘Vision’ of the world on the foundation of 
his wife's intuitions, dreams and revelations, as well as his own speculations 
and his reading. It served as a kind of scaffolding by the help of which 
some of his greatest poetry was made possible. The result of all his efforts 
at re-making himself, ever since the moment when he had come out of the 
dream of youth, had been an approach to an ever deeper and more intense 
reality by breaking through the screens and mists of words and illusions 
and through the mirrors of self-deception. When, in old age, he faced 
reality once more, it appeared to him full of tragic and insoluble opposites, 
possessing that ‘terrible beauty’ which is both heroic and tragic, of which 
Yeats speaks in Easter 1916. The effect of this lifelong search on his 
verse was to make it more direct than ever, achieving in places the boldness 
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of great rhetoric, in others the magnificence of the grand style and, more 
rarely in this last stage, the lyric note. 

We have it on the testimony of T. S. Eliot that the poetry of the later 
Yeats caused a shock of surprise and made a very deep improssion on 
the poets of Eliot’s and W.H. Auden’s generation, who had been un- 
affected by the dreamy, Victorian verse of the early Yeats. What did 
this later Yeats mean to the poets who might have been his sons or even 
grandsons? As T. S. Eliot in his Yeats Lecture remarks, their ideas and 
ideals were radically opposed to his. Nearly all the poets of the Thirties 
_ had been Marxists at one time of their career. The Yeats of On the 
Boiler and of the later poems must to them have appeared a fascist. A 
beggar was to Yeats a figure symbolizing human dignity and freedom, to 
Auden and his friends he was a plague spot of society. 

Yet there was the essential Yeats, Yeats the poet, who transcended the 
politician, he who had helped to lead English poetry out of the house of 
bondage, out of naturalism, description, minor sentiment and reasoning into 
the large freedom of his art and taught them to use symbols and images 
boldly for the evocation of the passions and powers of the soul. However 
much they might admire Hopkins, Owen, Hardy or Eliot, it was to Yeats . 
that they owed the example of a free use of classical mythology, of the 
~ renewal of alexandrine and refrain, which he had delivered from tame usage, 
and the example of his magnificent outspokenness as a free man. 

W. H. Auden recently declared in the course of a wireless talk that 
Yeats’ poem ‘The Circus Animals’ Desertion’ was the best statement of the 
modern poet's predicament. The circus animals in this poem are his 
symbols, to which Yeats half-humorously alludes by pretending to be 
a kind of travelling circus director with a band of trained performing 
beasts, the lions, eagles, swans, dolphins, hawks and their companions in 
_his verses. The predicament of which W. H. Auden spoke, which is 
one of the themes of the poem, lies in the fact that symbols and words 
may suddenly fail the poet. The glory of poetry lies in image or dream 
fulfilled in words, but it ultimately starts in the chaos of the restless heart, 
in ‘mire and blood’, the pitiful raw-material, to which the poet is reduced. 

This poem astonishes by its range, its combination of pride and humility, 
by the paradox of glory and mire and the insistence on the primitive and 
chaotic nature of reality. In some of his later verse Yeats had achieved 
a hardness and outspokenness that delighted the generation that was born 
into the bitter winds of the political Thirties. ‘Hardness and dryness’ 
are words Louis Macneice used in his fine study of The Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats. They are perhaps more representative of what the younger 
generation looked for than of what is actually there. Hardness there 
certainly is, but dryness: no. Was it not rather the fanaticism, the frenzy 
and zest of the later Yeats that appealed to those who went to fight in 
Spain? Yeats had been, amongst many other things, a fierce partisan, 
who had shown his manhood in fighting for his friends and for the cause 
of symbolist art. That is probably why poets like Auden, Day Lewis 
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and Macneice felt themselves more drawn to Yeats than to Eliot, a more 
bookish, more complex, withdrawn figure, whose immense influence was 
in the field of. diction, imagery and critical doctrine, whereas Yeats’ 
influence was a personal one. ‘He had upheld’, in the words of a young 
poet of our days, Christopher Middleton, ‘the force and wisdom of poetry 
in a tatterdemalion and mechanical age.’ 

Yeats himself had begun to read the work of the youngest generation 
of poets shortly before he was seventy. The immediate occasion was the 
selection of verse for his Oxford Book of Modern Verse, which ranged 
from 1892 to 1935. As a representative selection of modern verse it proved 
a tantalizing book, since it freely reflected all the likes and dislikes of its 
compiler. Since its publication new generations and schools of poets 
have arisen and new anthologies have been made, which have largely 
superseded it. Yet it remains a precious and memorable book. With its 
brilliantly personal introduction it presents a mirror of its author's taste in 
contemporary poetry and it is a monument of his friendships. In its pages 
we find represented all the poets Yeats had known so well, from whom he 
had learned and whom he had helped: Lionel Johnson and Arthur Symons, 
W.S. Blunt, T. Sturge Moore and Ezra Pound. Along with these goes 
the rich array of his Irish contemporaries, from his great friends Lady 
Gregory, AZ and Synge to Joyce and the living L. A. G. Strong, F. R. 
Higgins and Frank O’Connor, together with Tagore and Shri Purohit 
Swami from India. It is an overwhelming list showing the genius for — 
friendship which this essentially shy poet possessed. Our list gives but 
a faint idea of their full number and their importance in his life. We 
have seen how deeply some of those here mentioned influenced the 
development of his poetry. Finally, this poetry itself is full of the glorified 
images of men and women Yeats had known, loved and admired: Maud 
Gonne, Lady Gregory, Mabel Beardsley, O'Leary and the Irish patriots, 
Synge and Lionel Johnson and many others. 

It is dangerous to dogmatize, but the conclusion to which all this points 
is that personality was the forma formans of Yeats’ world. Whatever 
we may think of his bookish studies and abstract theories, it is heightened 
human personality, human nobility, as example and ideal, as medium and 
form that shaped the poetry and personality of W. B. Yeats. Through 
the mediation of friends Yeats probably learned far more than through 
books. His influence was in its turn the influence, not of his ideas or 
ideologies or his semi-mystical systems, but that of a man and a living 
poetical voice, 

Even in his last years he made new friends among the younger poets, 
two of which he singled out for special praise in his anthology: W. J. 
Turner and Dorothy Wellesley. The latter, the present Duchess of 
Wellington, was his friend from 1935 to his death. His letters to her, 
published in 1940, show him at work on his anthology. Now, in his old 
age, with his style triumphantly individual, Yeats naturally turned to 
those among the younger writers who. wrote his kind of poetry, using 
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symbols much as he used them. Turner and Dorothy Wellesley did so, 
but for this very reason they were the least representative of all the 
younger poets. Yeats, however, tried hard to be fair to the men of the 
Thirties and included examples of their work. 

The younger poets in their turn have amply repaid his courtesy. 
Louis Macneice devoted a fine and full study to his poetry and, more 
recently, a short assessment has appeared by a Scottish poet and critic of 
the youngest generation: G. S. Fraser. Sidney Keyes and Kenneth Allott 
have made Yeats the subject of poems of their own. 

The greatest tribute, however, was paid by W. H. Auden, who wrote 
one of his finest poems under the impact of the news of Yeats’ death in 
January 1939, The last three stanzas of this poem ‘In Memory of W. B. 
Yeats’ express better than any other words what Yeats meant to one of 
the finest of the poets who came after him. In accents that echo the 
famous lines of Yeats’ own poetical testament ‘Under Ben Bulben’ W. H. 
Auden, while speaking to all poets, speaks magnificently of Yeats: 


Follow, poet, follow right 

To the bottom of the night, 
With your unconstraining voice 
Still persuade us to rejoice; 


With the farming of a verse 
Make a vineyard of the curse, 
Sing of human unsuccess 

In a rapture of distress; 


In the deserts of the heart 

Let the healing fountain start, 

In the prison of his days 

Teach the free man how to praise. 


Kiisnacht-Ziirich. Max WILDI1. 


Between Literary Criticism and Semantics 


The language and the methods of literary criticism in America have, in the 
past fifteen years or so, become so different from those used in England 
as to endanger sheer mutual understanding. It happens quite frequently 
that American books highly thought of by outstanding American critics 
receive scant and negative notice in British journals and, though less 
frequently, the reverse may be perceived, too. Expressions such as ‘heavy 
jargon’, ‘unnecessarily involved argumentation’, ‘useless theorizing’, heard 
in discussion by British critics testify to a certain impatience with recent 
American developments, whilst ‘mere impressionism’ is probably the most 
frequent countercharge made by American critics. A good deal of this 
can be-ascribed to prejudice and careless reviewing practices, but, on the 
whole, the difficulties lie much deeper. They are the result of fundamental 
differences in the basic intentions of the leading critics on the two sides 
of the Atlantic. Naturally these intentions do not, as a rule, appear as 
explicit statements in the routine work of practical criticism but only in books 
of exclusively or predominantly theoretical character. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that such theoretical books should receive the 
necessary amount of attention because it is almost only through them that 
critics become aware of the deeper reasons for their often spectacular lack 
of consensus in evaluating one and the same piece of writing. 

Last year the present writer had an opportunity of submitting a survey 
of some of the most important schools of literary criticism in America 
(English Studies, February 1954). Since then a number of studies have 
appeared that show how intensely work in this field is being carried on in 
the United States. There is R. S. Crane’s book The Languages of Criticism 
and the Structure of Poetry (University of Toronto Press, 1953), there 
is Philip Wheelwright’s The Burning Fountain. A Study in the Language 
of Symbolism (Indiana University Press, 1954). There is Paul Goodman's 
The Structure of Literature (University of Chicago Press, 1954), there are 
Karl Shapiro’s Beyond Criticism (University of Nebraska Press, 1954), 
Randall Jarrell’s Poetry and the Age (Alfred Knopf, N.Y., 1954), William 
York Tindall’s The Literary Symbol (Columbia University Press 1955), 
Eliseo Vivas’ Creation and Discovery; Essays in Criticism and Aesthetics 
(Noonday Press, New York, 1955) — the list is by no means exhausted. 
Even for the specialist in literary theory this should be more than enough 
material to get busy with — but the question is if he will get busy at all. 
A feeling of weariness, a sense of resignation in the face of this incredible 
output may well overcome those few in Europe who feel responsible for 
keeping the discussion on American criticism going. The most frequent 
objection against tackling all these theories is implied in the question ‘What 
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is the use of it all?’, and the often heard answer ‘As long-as it does not 
show up in the quality of practical criticism there is no need to bother’. 
This curiously pragmatic attitude defeats itself because the fact of the 
matter is that a good deal of the theoretical work does appear in the 
structure of practical American criticism — and this very element is one of 
the main causes of the widening rift between the style of British and 
American criticism. 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to generalise on these causes — but 
one of the most important basic differences lies in the fact that American 
critics never feel satisfied until they believe they have discovered the best 
possible method for the working of their techniques, whilst the British 
instinctively attach much greater importance to the art of improvisation. 
Literary criticism on an academic level is inevitably connected with both 
approaches; i.e. it reaches into the fields of logical analysis and of intuitive 
decisions. American and British criticism may be looked upon as centering 
round the extreme poles of the two fields, between which some tension is 
bound to exist. 

It is remarkable that almost all the outstanding present-day theorists in 
literary criticism are Americans, whereas the British theorists have either 
gone over to America (I. A. Richards), or into other fields (Herbert Read), 
or into practical criticism (E. M. W. Tillyard, D. G. James), and only in 
the case of T. S. Eliot one can speak of an equally strong effect on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Equally characteristic of the present situation is 
the way in which literary criticism attaches itself to philosophy. British 
critics, apart from those mentioned above, are inclined to connect themselves 
with moral philosophy (C. S. Lewis, Basil Willey), whilst the Americans 
and especially the theorists among them appear to be devoted to or 
influenced by ontology, epistemology, logic and semantics. This also 
accounts for the apparent paradox that certain critics seem to be more 
highly esteemed outside their home sphere: F. R. Leavis has probably a 
greater following in America than in England because he is more of an 
ontological critic, while Lionel Trilling’s reputation is possibly just a little 
higher in England than in America because of his links with the humanist 
tradition of criticism. In this connection the return of a British critic and 


theorist of the rank of David Daiches from U.S.A. to England (Cambridge) 


may be the sign of a growing need felt on both sides of the Atlantic for a 
closer contact between the two traditions. 

In a situation like this William K. Wimsatt’s book The Verbal Icon — 
Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (University of Kentucky Press, 1954) 
deserves especial attention. It is not an easy book. But if carefully 
studied it will greatly help towards a clearer understanding of the 
possibilities and limitations of criticism, of what actually happens in 
important phases of the critical process and of the basic nature of some 
permanent puzzles in the work of the critic. William K. Wimsatt is 
professor of English at Yale University and made himself a name with a 
book on The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson (1941), and another on 
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Philosophic Words (1948) in which he testified to his excellent equipment 
for the present undertaking. 

The Verbal Icon consists of seventeen essays written over a period of 
about eleven years. Though different in length and importance and not 
originally planned to be put together in a book they represent a consistency 
in approach and in aim which clearly makes for the necessary unity 
expected of such an undertaking. They do not, however, represent a 
closed system that would lend itself to immediate applications in the 
field of practical criticism. The reason for this is to be found in one of 
the introductory essays in which the author explains some of his 
fundamental views. He frankly professes to be a ‘syncretist’ ‘who tries to 
reconcile the good parts of various important theories and thus to make 
his own theory’ (page 48). He further believes that the three main poles 
of literary theory allowing for an indefinitely variable criticism of all 
poems are the mimetic or Aristotelian, the emotive (e.g. in I. A. Richards), 
and the expressionistic and linguistic (e.g. in Croce). In other words there 
are no real poems that would permit of only one sort of reading, e.g. the 
mimetic or the symbolic. And finally he is convinced that ‘analogy and 
metaphor are ... the principle of all poetry’ and ‘inevitable in practical 
criticism’ (p. 49). 

With the exception of this last statement, of which more at the end 
of this article, the assumptions made by Wimsatt are not in any way new. 
They even sound quite elementary. But the very awareness of their being 
so is an essential quality of the book and enables the reader to draw 
the necessary conclusions for his own practical work. One knows by 
experience that the bulk of all critical work is essentially syncretistic whether 
the critics admit it or not — radically monistic criticism tending to be either 
bloodless and doctrinaire or else sentimental. Apart from the third essay 
(on the Chicago critics), in which the above-mentioned fundamentals are 
set forth as a basis for Wimsatt’s discussion of the Neo-Aristotelian claims 
of the Chicago school, the first two essays are of particular interest. They 
were written in collaboration with Monroe C. Beardsley and they deal with 
what the authors consider some of the most important fallacies in any 
critical context. 

The first is the ‘intentional fallacy’, ie. the idea that in order to under- 
stand and to evaluate a poem we should know first what the author intended 
to say and then proceed to find out if he succeeded in saying it. This 
conception (derived from Goethe and adopted by Croce) is based on the 
assumption that it is actually possible to know the intentions of a poet from 
other sources (letters, journals, conversations, notes) than the poem in 
question. Wimsatt’s answer to this is that if a poem succeeds then it is 
unnecessary to discuss the intention as a separate element. Either a poem 
works or it doesn’t. He mentions the two famous cases of Kubla ‘Khan 
and of The Waste Land where the additional information given by the 
poets themselves has actually confused the issue rather than clarified it. 
It is quite possible that there would never have been a discussion whether 
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Kubla Khan is a fragment or not if Coleridge had not added his note about 
the visitor from Porlock. It would then appear that such additional 
information has to be taken as ‘an overflow’ of the poetic act and thus 
to be interpreted on the same terms as the poem itself. One might add 
that for Kubla Khan this would resolve into the question why to the author 
(but not to the reader) the poem appeared as a fragment. This question 
is relevant only with regard to Coleridge’s conception of poetry and the 
poetic process in general, but it has no bearing on the evaluation of the 
poem itself. From this point of view it is perfectly consistent to maintain 
that it would make no difference if T. S. Eliot had entirely invented his 
footnotes to The Waste Land. 

Equally important though probably more disputable is Wimsatt’s essay 
on the problem of the ‘affective fallacy’. This kind of fallacy occurs when 
we confuse the quality of the poem as it is with what it does to the reader. 
It is obvious that part of I. A. Richards’ earlier work is based on the 
assumption that one should begin by analysing one’s own responses to a 
poem. Wimsatt does not object to this — but he thinks one should be 
aware that the descriptions of such responses are primarily statements 
about oneself and not about the poem. Only if there is a highly specific 
account of emotions induced by the poem the approach to the poem itself 
is actually aided. Then certain relations between the objects of the 
emotions can be established and thus relevant statements can be made 
about the poem as such. From this it appears that the distinction made 
by Wimsatt is not so radical as it would at first seem. And anyone who 
has done practical criticism knows that one simply cannot help passing 
through the phase of observing one’s own responses. For example the 
mere statement that a passage is funny is really an observation on one’s 
response to it and as such the starting point for the further investigation 
why it is funny, which in its turn may lead to an insight into its specific 
structural and semantic character. To this end some knowledge of the 
historical background of a poem may be essential. But it is undoubtedly 
true that ‘if the exegesis of some poems depends upon the understanding 
of obsolete or exotic customs, the poems themselves are the most precise 
emotive report on the customs’ (p. 39). 

This takes us to Wimsatt’s statement that according to many theorists 
a poem is ‘in some peculiar sense a very individual thing or a very universal 
thing or both’. In short it is ‘the concrete universal’ (p. 69). This will 
probably go unchallenged. Wimsatt, however, goes a step further and 
connects it with the problem of structural complexity and of value. He 
believes that ‘complexity of form is sophistication of content’ (p. 82) and 
he is prepared to attach a higher value to poems of that kind than to others, 
especially if the further criterion of ‘maturity’ can be added. This is in 
keeping with the general trend in present criticism and will be acceptable 
in a great many cases of high-class poems. The reverse, however, if 
treated in an equally unbiased way might lead to some strange results. 
There are poems and passages of poems in Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
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Swinburne, Ezra Pound, which undoubtedly fulfill the above-mentioned 
claims, but according to many critics are certainly not of the highest rank. 
I wonder whether the term ‘maturity’, which through T. S. Eliot has come 
into general use, does not simply shift the question of value from one 
corner to another. At least it is obvious that the criterion of complexity 
of form is one that can be objectively stated whilst that of ‘maturity’ will 
be subject to a highly personal interpretation and therefore lead to 
disagreement in evaluation. 

The problem of evaluation is also the basis of the essay “Poetry and 
Morals’. It deals with the puzzling question in what way the moral issue 
involved in a poem influences our judgment. The decision is comparatively 
easy if evil is represented as evil, as for instance in the work of Graham 
Greene, where the result is that of a direct moral effect. But it becomes 
difficult in cases such as Antony and Cleopatra in which illicit love, its 
victory over moral concerns, and suicide appear as a glorified story of 
passion arousing human sympathy. Here we actually have complexity of 
form and maturity expressed through immoral acts. To many critics this 
may not present a problem, but Wimsatt elsewhere (in the essay ‘Poetry 
and Christianity’) makes his point of view as a Christian clear, and it is 
therefore not surprising that he finds himself in the dilemma of having 
to ‘seek a formulation which will enable us to say frankly that a poem is 
a great poem, yet immoral’ (p. 97). This is a tolerant view of the matter 
and will not be impaired by his final decision that ‘the greatest poetry will 
be morally right even though perhaps obscurely so’ (p. 100). 

There is a natural connection between this statement and Wimsatt’s 
preoccupation with the broader bearings of literary criticism in his four 
concluding essays. Some of them touch upon the fact why and how 
general aesthetics often fails when it moves into the domain of literary 
criticism. Others center round the problematic relationship of literary 
criticism and history. Different from some of the more radical ‘new critics’ 
Wimsatt defends the role of history in criticism though he is equally 
emphatic about the inevitable influence of our own experience within the 
modern world. As a striking example he mentions that his distaste 
(undoubtedly shared by many modern readers) for the ending of The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona cannot be explained away by the historical 
knowledge of the different conception of friendship at the time of Shake- 
speare. Again we may add that this is rather a matter of moral concepts, 
and it shows how they inevitably make themselves felt in the work of 
practically any critic. 

Criticism also precedes historical evidence if it decides in favour of the 
superior sense in one of the two variants of the same text. In fact a much 
greater part than we generally assume of our own concern with literature 
(and with other arts) is non-critical. The famous Vermeer forgeries were 
so perfect that even the best critics were not only unable to discover them 
but actually declared them to be the master’s best pictures. And yet the 
same pictures immediately lost their value when their real origin was 
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established. As another example we might add the much greater reluctance 
and critical insecurity of students in discussing an anonymous poem than 
one whose authorship they are familiar with. All this obviously means 
that works of art when separated from their authors lose some of their 
substantial existence. In other words there is a strong ‘need of the human 
mind for reference to a substantial entity — to a person rather than to 
words or thoughts’ (p. 235). This is indisputable, but one must be careful 
not to confuse it with criticism as such. 

It will be well to bear this in mind when one approaches the problem 
of ‘explication as criticism’, to which Wimsatt devotes another essay. 
‘Explication’ has become the favourite term with a whole school of American 
critics who put structural analysis and line by line interpretation above any 
other critical method. The term is derived from Dryden's essay ‘Original 
and Progress of Satire’, in which the passage occurs: ‘The ... last verse ... 
is not yet sufficiently explicated.’ Explication is obviously a substitute for 
the French ‘explication de texte’, a method for which an equivalent in 
English criticism did not exist until fairly recently. 

Wimsatt’s concern is chiefly with the question whether ‘explication of a 
poem is itself an act of criticism and hence of evaluation’ (p. 235). He 
finds himself constantly in a pull between three opposed pairs of ideas, 
of which the first is that of ‘part and whole’ ... Since Coleridge holistic 


conceptions have become widely accepted and yet in our aesthetic praise we 


use expressions such as clean, bright, radiant, fiery, brilliant, gorgeous 
(p. 238), ie. words referring to qualities connected with light (lumen), as 
if this in itself were something beautiful. We even are prepared to accept 
the idea that “good poems may have dull parts; bad poems, bright parts’, 
which obviously is a direct contradiction to the holistic principle. Thus 
Wimsatt arrives at the conclusion that ‘the validity of partial value as a 
general principle in tension with holism seems obvious’ (p. 239). 

The second opposed pair of ideas in explication is value and disvalue. 
The question is: Are there wholly bad poems? Can one conceive ‘complete, 
substantive chaos or disorder’? (p. 240). From an ontological point of 
view anything that is anything at all has a minimal kind of order, and 
therefore it would be more correct to speak of less good poems than actually 
bad ones. Again the problem of verbal construction is essential for the 
clarification of this point. Disvalue arises when a correct assertion is 


garbled in symbols or stylistic incoherences, or when a false assertion is 


invested with specious forms of coherence. Clarity itself may pass for 
truth. A poem can be given an illusion of depth through irrelevant symbols. 
(Who would not in this connection think of certain aspects of modern 
poetry ?) 

The third opposed pair of ideas in ‘explicative’ criticism is value and 
neutrality. Several outstanding modern critics (amongst them T. S. Eliot) 
maintain that there is no need of introducing special terms of appreciation 
and evaluation into criticism because the mere process of placing the poem 
in its historical context, of elucidating, comparing, analysing makes its 
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value sufficiently clear. Again it is with a reference to semantics that 
Wimsatt corrects this point of view. He makes it clear that apart from 
radically valuative terms (good, bad, excellent etc.) there are a great many 
words in our critical vocabulary of descriptive character, e.g. dreary, 
determined, careful, precise, strong — and yet carrying valuative elements 
with them according to the context in which they occur. In other words 
it is impossible to define a good poem in exclusively neutral terms, because 
value is not translatable into neutrality. The natural way obviously is to 
‘push both understanding and value as far as possible in union’ (p. 251). 
Explication will then rise from neutrality gradually and convincingly to the 
point of judgment. 

It is possible that some of these arguments will not impress those critics 
who have unconsciously followed a method that in practice closely resembles 
‘explication’ without, however, bothering much about its theoretical aspects. 
But there is no doubt that the way in which Wimsatt explains the origin 
of some of our methodological uncertainties will greatly help towards a 
more precise criticism. 

The closest links between semantics and criticism are established in a 
group of essays devoted to problems of verbal style. Wimsatt begins with 
an analysis of the use of the terms denotation and connotation, which have 
respectively come to mean something like explicit, definable meaning and 
suggestiveness. A good deal of modern American criticism is based on the 
application of these terms by means of which the poetic effect of certain 
poems and passages is explained. Wimsatt, however, through a stanza 
from Donne's ‘A Valediction’, points out that quite as frequently the kind 
of relation established between objects really creates that effect. And of 
these relations the discordia concors i.e. ‘the ontological distance between 
the objects which the metaphysical poet yoked by violence together’, is 
evidently of outstanding importance (p. 151). 

From this Wimsatt proceeds to the relation of rhyme to reason or, as 
he puts it ‘One Relation of Rhyme to Reason’. This is, I think, the most 
original and in a way the most important essay in the book. For it deals 
with a problem which, strangely enough, has hardly been touched before, 
and certainly never with the penetration and precision displayed here, 
though catalogues and descriptions of rhyme and of similar phenomena 
have often been given. Wimsatt first points out the conventional 
conceptions that in certain contexts rhyme and parallel in sense may actually 
be found together, e.g. in Chaucer, who could still rhyme ‘worthvnesse’ and 
‘kyndenesse’. But this is by no means usual. In the best poetry the 
opposite, at least in English verse, is much more frequent. By means of 
a number of examples we are shown the various degrees of meaning 
differences partly expressed through different parts of speech, until we 


arrive at the acme of variation, namely chiasmus illustrated in an example 
from Pope: 


Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw — 
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‘in the first line the breakage, then the fragile thing (the law); in the 
second line another fragile thing (the jar) and then its breaking (the flaw)’ 
(p. 162). The parallel is complete yet in the reverse order with the 
harmony in sound of ‘law’ and ‘flaw’ set against it. And, one might add, 
it is also set against a contrast of meanings in the exact parallel of an 
incident in two entirely different spheres: moral and material. 

On the basis of such examples from Pope and from Byron Wimsatt 
concludes that ‘the greater the difference in meaning between the rhyme- 
words the more marked and the more appropriate will be the binding effect’ 
(p. 164). This means that the ‘music’ of words is obviously quite unimportant 
unless it is related to a structure of meanings. Thus ‘the words of a rhyme 
with their curious harmony of sound and distinction of sense ... are the 
icon in which the idea is caught’ (p. 165). 

It is through such statements that the term ‘verbal icon’ as used by 
Wimsatt receives its special significance. There is a highly technical essay 
on ‘Verbal Style: Logical and Counterlogical’ in which amongst other 
problems the function of the so-called root-forming morphemes in poetry is 
examined. It is a fact that the word ‘flare’ in an appropriate context will 
benefit from ‘flame’, or ‘flash’, though these may not be mentioned at all. 
In poetic language there is an ayra of meanings which words have or 
acquire not through any natural resemblance to things but through 
resemblance to other words. The effect of a whole poem by Wallace 
Stevens, “The Ordinary Women’, is based on the resemblance between two 
words that otherwise could hardly be brought together, namely guitars and 
catarrhs. This is an example of counterlogical verbal meaning to which 
also pun, rhyme, agnomination, alliteration and ‘the turn on the word’ 
belong. One of the remarkable distinctions between ordinary prose 
discourse and poetic language is that in the former several forms of 
counterlogical verbal meaning are to be avoided as tedious repetitions whilst 
in the latter they belong to its essentials. A poetic symbol calls attention 
to itself as a symbol, but it also has to call attention to the difference 
between itself and the reality which it resembles and symbolizes (Pope's 
couplet on Diana’s law, Stevens's use of the words guitars and catarths). 
The power of such symbols depends on their iconic qualities. The definition 
which Wimsatt puts at the beginning of his book now appears in its full 
light: ‘The verbal image which most fully realises its verbal capacities is 
that which is not merely a bright picture ... but also an interpretation of 
reality in its metaphoric and symbolic dimensions. Thus: The Verbal Icon.’ 

From all this it should become clear how entirely fresh Wimsatt’s approach 
to a number of fundamental problems in criticism is. In some respects it 
may well prove to be a turning point. Needless to add that the book is 
also extremely well documented. From Aristotle to Adler, from Horace 
to Hegel, from Kant to Keats, from Milton to Maritain, from Shakespeare 
to Schiitze, from Wordsworth to Wellek the fields of literary theory and 
practice, of logic and semantics have been combed with an eye on relevant 
material. And yet the reader never feels submerged by it because it is 
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entirely a function of the argumentation. But the greatest achievement 
of Wimsatt’s work lies in its stimulating effect. There is hardly a page 
that does not invite the reader to follow up his own train of thoughts with 
regard to some of the basic problems in criticism. It must suffice to mention 
one instance. 

One of the great problems on the borderline between philosophy and 
literary criticism is the use of iconic language for discourse that is alleged 
to be logical. We remember the exciting and far reaching assumption made 
at the outset about analogy and metaphor being inevitable in practical 
criticism. It means nothing less than the admitting of a good deal of 
non-scientific language into what is often considered strictly scholarly work. 
If followed to its logical conclusion it would even mean that there is 
only a difference in degree between what has often rather derisively been 
called ‘a poem about a poem’ and the painstaking work of a modern 
‘explicator’. This might lead to the further question of the relative validity 
of metaphorical argumentation in critical and philosophical discourse. 
Medieval scholastic philosophy was well aware of this. In our time the 
problem was seen in new perspectives by Ed. Husserl, Ernst Cassirer, 
Bertrand Russell, I. A. Richards. Otto Funke took it up in Innere Sprach- 
form. Eine Einfithrung in A. Martys Sprachphilosophie (Prag 1924). 

At all times philosophers have made use of metaphoric expressions 
to set some point of their argumentation in relief. If Hobbes calls the state 
‘that great Leviathan’ the metaphoric character of this utterance is as clear 
as its iconic quality. Yet Hobbes never bases his further argumentation 
on that metaphor. On the other hand a philosopher like Martin Heidegger 
bases one of his methods of investigation on the existence of the three 
German words ‘fragen’, ‘befragen’, and ‘erfragen’; in other words the 
logic of his procedure depends entirely on the semantic incidence of a stem 
(fragen) being connected with two different prefixes (be- and er-: das 
Gefragte, das Befragte und das Erfragte). Gradually these words assume 
the character of symbols for the only permissible way of asking a question. 
What if there had been a word ‘entfragen’ in German, in parallel to 
the group ‘stellen’, ‘bestellen’, ‘erstellen’, ‘entstellen’? Would the whole 
procedure of the philosopher have been different? What happens to 
philosophic argument if one assumes that language is antecedent to thought, 
and thought entirely a function of language? What is the nature of the 
relation between predominantly symbolic and scientific discourse? Where 
is the border-line between metaphoric and logical deduction? Is there a 
no man’s land between poetic truth and philosophic truth where both the 
serious and the capricious, the saints and the demagogues find the tools 
for their verbal structures? And what is the philologist’s task in the face 
of such problems ? 

This is only one sequence of questions arising from the existence of 
iconic structures. And it leads straight to the heart of the matter. 
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A Reconsideration of the Problem of Time, 
Tense, and Aspect in Modern English 


In the course of an investigation into the emotional and affective elements 
in modern English, I realized that, although a great deal had already been 
written concerning time, tense and aspect (Aktionsart, for which no good 
English term exists, is here included under ‘aspect’), there had been 
considerable disagreement and no really satisfactory exposition of the 
whole problem had been achieved This disagreement seems to be due 
principally to an incorrect fundamental conception of the functions of tense 
and aspect, and to the fact that a fundamental or basic system of tenses 
and aspects must be kept distinct from all the many comparatively recent 
developments and extensions in the uses of both tenses and aspects, many 
of which are due to emotional causes and which have slowly emerged in 
the colloquial language and only gradually found their way into the written 
language. I should therefore like to offer yet another attempt at an 
explanation of this problem for the consideration and criticism of gram- 
marians. I have deliberately chosen a certain number of examples from 
previous works on this subject, in order to show how they fit into my own 
scheme. 

If language is the expression in speech (and later also in writing) of the 
thoughts, desires, feelings, emotions, attitudes, intentions, hopes, etc. of 
human beings, then any language must grow and develop in such a way 
as to keep pace with the intellectual and emotional growth of the people 
whose thoughts and feelings it is to reflect. For, as people advance in 
their powers of perception and in their need or desire for communication, 
they must also seek adequate linguistic means to express clearly and 
unmistakably what they are feeling, thinking, etc. In this way, intuitively 
rather than deliberately, the speakers experiment with new forms and 
constructions, trying to find those that shall express just what they wish 
to say; whatever is found acceptable and suitable is absorbed into the 
common language, whatever is unsuitable sooner or later dies a natural 
death. Once such a new form or construction has found its way per- 
manently into the language, it tends to acquire new functions, occasionally 
losing its original function in the process. A detailed discussion of this 
process cannot be given here, for lack of space, but it will be taken for 
granted in the following account, which will concentrate especially on the 
growth and development of the various tenses and aspects in modern English. 

A number of factors enter in to complicate any attempt at a uniform | 
classification of the tenses and aspects, and these can be only briefly ; 


mentioned here: 
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a) not all verbs are treated alike as regards the tense and aspect systems; 
verbs connoting a durative or non-conclusive action or state, ie. that the 
activity expressed by the verb may go on indefinitely, or needs a certain 
length of time for its completion, e.g. sew, sleep, walk, search, swim, smoke, 
etc., are used differently from terminative, or conclusive verbs, the action 
of which includes the idea of its termination, e.g. arrive, kill, find, glimpse, 
prick, kick, spit, etc. These verbs are often momentary or instantaneous. 
For practical purposes we may say that only such verbs as express some 
outward, visible, or perceptible activity or state comply with the normal or 
basic system of tense and aspect. Werbs which express the activities of 
the mind, senses, emotions, e.g. think, hope, expect, imagine, fancy, see, 
hear, feel, taste, smell, like, hate, love, etc. (which are usually meant to 
state a fact, but seldom to describe it as transitory, though even this is not 
impossible nowadays) receive special treatment, as do also verbs denoting 
a state rather than an activity, e.g. sit, stand, lie, appear, seem, look (= 
have an appearance), etc. Furthermore, the fact that a number of verbs 
have more than one connotation, one of which may belong in one group 
and the other to another group, all add to the difficulty of classification. 

b) the development within the various groups of tenses and aspects has 
not been uniform, i.e. a historical element must be allowed for. 

c) the speaker's attitude cannot be identical towards the various time- 
spheres, since he has already experienced the past, is only just experiencing 
the present, and has not yet experienced the future. Thus he is unable to 
speak with exactly the same feelings of each of the time-spheres and of 
the actions that fall within them, e.g. with regard to the future he cannot 
speak with the same certainty with which he may speak of the past, etc. 
d) various emotional, affective, and even stylistic factors contribute their 
share towards complicating the whole problem, e.g. the conventional 
grammatical sequence of tenses in temporal and conditional clauses, in 
Reported Speech and in Inner Monologue. 

e) active and passive constructions have not always been treated uniformly. 
f) there is a-definite tendency for new forms to be introduced, or for 
existing forms to acquire new functions, at periods which are usually called 
‘romantic’, i.e. when the senses and the sensibility are allowed greater play. 
Thus the introduction of the progressive form of the passive (the house is 
being built) and of the style known as the Inner Monologue have been 
shown to have been introduced at such periods. 

Therefore, since there are so many factors that tend to complicate the 
problem of the tenses and the aspects in modern English, it might be 
advisable to distinguish the ‘fundamentals’, which form the logical foundation 
or basis for a system of tenses and aspects, from the ‘accidentals’ or 
‘incidentals’, elements that have, often on emotional grounds, been attracted 
towards, and added to, certain of the already existing forms and their 
functions, and which now merely blur the outline of the system as a whole. 

For the sake of clarity, and to preclude misunderstanding, a brief survey 
of the concepts of Timz, TENSE and AsPEcT will first be given. 
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Time is a universal concept, one with which all mankind is more or less 
familiar (and which has so far not been affected in any way by the late 
Professor Einstein's theory of relativity, Ouspensky'’s theory of modified 
recurrence, or Mr. Dunne’s theory of serialism). This universal concept 
is independent of language. For a fuller discussion of the philosophical 
conceptions of time the reader is referred to the works of O. Jespersen, 
M. Deutschbein, J. Raith, and others. Whether time is conceived as a line 
along which a point (the present moment) is in constant motion (from 
left to right), or whether the present moment is taken as a fixed point 
through which a line, the time-line, constantly passes (from right to left), 
is here beside the point. For a survey of the functions of tense and aspect 
in modern English it is of prime importance that there exists a twofold 
conception of time in the minds of English-speaking people. Such a dual 
conception of tinre is clearly reflected in their language, and language, as 
we have said, mirrors thought. The two conceptions are a) infinite time 
divided into two parts, a past and a future, by the present moment, the 
speaker's ‘now’, which ‘like a mathematical point, has no dimension, but 
is constantly fleeting’ (Jespersen); and 5) infinite time divided into three 
parts, a past time-sphere, and a future time-sphere separated from the 
past time-sphere by the present time-sphere, consisting of the present 
moment ‘now’, which is extended in such a way that it is vaguely felt by 
the speaker to include the section of time of which his ‘now’ is the nucleus. 
No distinct and determined line of demarcation is felt between the three 
time-spheres. The present time-sphere may vary in extent from one speaker 
to the next (e.g. an archaeologist and a child have widely divergent 
conceptions of the present), and even the individual speaker may vary 
his idea of the present from one moment to the next. The present is 
therefore not a defined or definable entity, but something which, like a piece 
of elastic, may be stretched or contracted at will, though the average 
speaker is hardly conscious that he is doing so. These two conceptions 
of time are fundamental to the uses of tense and aspect in English, the 
former underlying the use of the aspects and the conditional construction, 
the latter the use of the tenses. 

We turn now to a definition of the term TENSE. A tense is a verb form, 
part of a system of verbal forms, varying from language to language, used 
by a speaker to indicate time-relation, ie. that an act, action, activity, or 
state is referred to, or situated in, a sphere of time that is either past, 
present or future relative to the speaker's own ‘now’ or his ‘consciousness 
of being’ (Lorck’s ‘Seingefiihl’), his awareness of the point he occupies on 
the time-line. The action or state expressed by means of a tense is regarded 
by the speaker as an event (C. A. Bodelsen), a point, no matter how 
much or how little time was actually taken up by it in the flux of time. 
Thus the various phases of the action or state — beginning, duration, end 
— are gathered up, as it were, or ‘telescoped’ to a point without dimension; 
the actual duration is left out of account entirely, and the action or state 
is seen in its entirety, as an entity, a unit, a fact. None of the phases are 
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taken into account individually, but all are envisaged, merged into the whole 
that is perceived by the speaker. Thus, the tenses are not perfective, 
as some grammarians have stated, thereby confusing the issue, because the 
tenses do not draw attention to the completion of the action, but only to 
the fact of the action or state as such. Since there are only three time- 
spheres there can be only three tenses corresponding to them, one for each, 
namely the unexpanded forms of the preterite, present, and future tenses. 
The term unexpanded is used here in preference to simple, because the 
latter term has also been used to denote synthetic, as opposed to analytic 
or compound or composed form. Unexpanded is therefore the opposite 
of expanded, the expanded forms being those consisting of parts of the 
verb to be followed by the -ing form. ! When a speaker is primarily 
interested in the sequence of events along the time-line, or in the relative 
position on this time-line of an action or state with regard to his own 
absolute, fixed ‘now’, he will employ a tense-form. | The tense isolates 
the act in the flux of time from the speaker's consciousness of being, his 
‘now’ — the awareness of separation is uppermost in connection with past 
and future time. The activity or state, therefore, is seen as a point, and 
this point is perceived as something unconnected with the speaker's ‘now’. 
The tenses, therefore, are employed when the speaker is being most 
objective. How the tenses may also be used subjectively, emotionally, will 
be discussed later, under ‘accidentals’. 

As the collective and individual powers of mental perception grow and 
develop, the speakers feel the need to give subtler and more accurate 
expression to their thoughts, feelings, attitudes, etc. A speaker's developed 
powers of perception enable his mind to move more freely in time, he is 
no longer so firmly bound to his own fixed ‘now’, but is able to think 
more imaginatively, to regard actions and states from other points of view, 
from other moments of time, than his own ‘now’. He may see one action 
as relative to another action or point of time, not only as relative to his 


own present, his own awareness of being. In other words, he has acquired . 


the ability to. perceive actions or states ‘in perspective’ (Deutschbein). 
This development and mental growth may also be studied in the English- 
speaking child’s use of tense and aspect in essay-writing; intellectual 


maturity is largely reflected in the employment of the significant verb-forms. | 


* Thus, while remaining perfectly aware of his own ‘now’, the speaker may 
yet select freely any moment of time, the one on which his interest is 
temporarily centred, and, considering the action or state as composed of three 
phases — beginning, duration, end — which may be represented by a line, 
he expresses what phase of the action has been reached at the moment of 
time that he has chosen; in his mind's eye he follows the unfolding of the 
action or state, and gives expression to the phase that has been reached at 
one particular moment of time. It is as if he were no longer regarding the 
action or state through the wrong end of a telescope, but through field- 
glasses, which bring the object so close that he is able to discern the details 
of it, the separate phases of the action or state. His perception of the action 
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or state is therefore now subjective. Thus at the moment of time that he 
has chosen, which may be situated in the speaker's past or future, or at the 
point of junction of these two, i.e. the speaker's actual ‘now’, the action may 
be seen to be a) begun and, having run its longer or shorter course, 
completed, or 6b) begun, and still running its course, but not yet completed, 
though its termination is taken for granted, or c) as not yet begun. To 
express these phases of action, the speaker employs the verb-forms known 
as the ASPECTS, since they express the. speaker's view or aspect (Raith 
calls Cea: Saar ) of the action or state. For the phase 
a) there is the retrospective or perfective aspect (Raith speaks of 
“Riickschau’), for at the given moment the mind of the speaker may look 
back over the whole of the completed action or state; for the phase 
b) we speak of the introspective or imperfective aspect (Raith: ‘Innen- 
schau’), for at the given moment the speaker may look back over the first 
phase of the activity, see the phase of duration actually in progress, and 
may look round to see the end of the action, which has still to take place; 
and for the phase c) there has grown up a prospective aspect (Raith: 
“Vorschau’), the speaker seeing an action or state which he conceives 


as still to be begun. Again, the situation may be stated from another point)” 


of view, namely, the speaker may see an action or state as completed, 
incomplete, or not yet begun, and may speak of the moment that falls 


within this phase of the action, i.e. he may choose his point of vantage 
accordingly. When employing any one of the aspects, the speaker is 
usually, if not always, conscious of some subjective (emotional or mental) 
connection with the action or state, for he has chosen to view the action 
or state from a certain point of time, freely chosen, which explains why the 
present perfect, e.g. J have bought, and the form I am going to followed 
by the infinitive, e.g. | am going to buy, are felt to have some connection 
with the speaker's ‘now’, as has already been pointed out by many 
grammarians. 


Thus the fundamental aspect system is: 
a) Retrospective (perfective) aspect: 


Past: I had written 
Present: I have written 
Future: I shall have written 


6b) Introspective (imperfective) aspect: 


Past: I was writing 
Present: I am writing 
_ Future: I shall be writing 


c) Prospective aspect: 

Past: I was going to write 
Present: I am going to write 
Future: I shall be going to write 


= 
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Formerly, and very rarely still to-day, the prospective aspect, which is 
the least fixed traditionally, could be expressed by the phrase to be about 
to followed by the infinitive (cf. to be about followed by the -ing form 
to express the introspective aspect, found in earlier texts, but rarely to-day); 
the prospective aspect expressed by fo be about to and the infinitive lacks 
the definite element of intention still felt in to be going to, though a new 
form has been found to give stronger expression to just. this element. 
To be on the point of followed by the -ing form (e.g. he was on the point 
of leaving the country when he was arrested) may be employed to give the 
suggestion of an action that is to be begun immediately. Thus / am going 
to post my letter is not, as most grammar-books define the form, the 
expression of an immediate future, but of the prospective aspect, viz. the 
speaker sees the action as just about to be begun, or to be begun some time 
hence (e.g. I am going to be married next autumn, next year). 

Another arrangement of the fundamental aspect-system would be as 
follows: 


Point of time Retrospective Introspective P oti 

in (perfective) (imperfective) SOSEEI ES 
Past: I had written I was writing I was going to write 
Present: I have written I am writing I am going to write 
Future: I shall have written | I shall be writing |I shall be going to write 


Since the perfective aspects express that an action or state is completed 
at the moment envisaged, but give no indication of how long before that 
moment the completion actually took place, there has grown up a series 
of expanded forms of the perfective aspect to correspond with the unex~ 
panded forms given above; these forms make it possible to express the fact 
that an action or state has continued up to the moment actually envisaged 
by the speaker, but they do not definitely exclude the possibility of the 
action or state continuing after the moment in question, neither do they 
draw attention to the actual continuation of the action or state, for which 
the expanded forms of the tenses, i.e. the imperfective aspects, are employed. 
In this way it may be expressed that the action or state, begun prior to 
a selected moment of time, continues up to that moment, is completed, at 
any rate temporarily, at (and not by) that moment. These forms are: 
I had been writing; I have been writing; I shall have been writing. The 
action or state itself is thus felt by the speaker to fill the entire space of 
time between its commencement prior to the moment envisaged, and that 
moment itself; with conclusive verbs these expanded forms, like those of 
the tenses, suggest an unbroken series of acts, e.g. I have been receiving 
letters from him all winter. The yacht, which has been making an eight- 
day cruise, docked this morning. He has been speaking for two hours. 
This form has been called ‘a recent past’; more correct would seem to be 
‘a recently completed action’, or ‘an action, the completion of which is only 
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just before, or at, the moment envisaged’. Fundamentally, at any rate, these 


expanded forms of the perfective aspects express that an action or state 
is completed only just before, or even at, the moment is question, whereas 
its continuation beyond this moment is not definitely ruled out, e.g. i have 
been reading Shakespeare all the morning does not exclude the possibility 
of my continuing in the afternoon. With these expanded forms of the 
perfective aspect there is no question of relative time as such, but only 
of relative completion or incompletion of the action or series of acts at some 
definite moment of time, which is usually mentioned, though this is not 
necessarily so; it is sufficient that hearer and speaker both understand what 
moment of time is meant. 

There remains yet a third possibility for a speaker to view an action or 
state. He may approach mentally so close to it that he considers only one 
part of it in detail, excluding the rest from view. It is as if he looked 
at it under a magnifying-glass or in a microscope, so that his attention is 
drawn entirely to one part, to the exclusion of all the rest. In this way 
his interest may be centred on the beginning or inception of the action or 
state, or on its end-phase or termination, or only on the part between, 
namely its duration or non-termination. This question I have dealt with 
at length elsewhere, and so shall not discuss it here. It will suffice to 
indicate that the inchoative or ingressive aspect may be expressed by verbs 


denoting beginning, or a change from one-state to another, e.g. to begin 
(followed by the infinitive with to, or by the -ing form), to start, with the 
same two constructions, to commence, or by such phrases as fo set to, to’ 
set about + -~ing form, to fall to, to come to, to take to, to stop to, to’ 


proceed to, to grow to, to get to, to go to, to burst (out) followed by -ing 


etc. These expressions are not always interchangeable, and the choice / 


must depend on the situation in question or on the style employed. 

The final stage, the termination or end-phase of an action or state, may 
be expressed by: to stop followed by the -ing form, similarly to cease, to 
finish, to leave off, discontinue, break off, etc., forms which again are not 
freely interchangeable. 


The fact that an action or state, once begun, does not terminate, but is \ 
continued, may be expressed in a number of ways, depending on various \ 


circumstances; they are, for instance, to go on, to continue, to keep (on) 
followed by the -ing form, to remain; also by the addition of on, on and on, 
over and over, etc., or by the prefix re-, by repetition of the verb itself 
(often three times), with only commas between, or repetition with and 
between, etc. 

It should also be noted that such verbs of beginning or stopping an action 
may themselves be put into the various aspect-forms (e.g. it had begun to 
rain, it was beginning to rain, etc.). This problem has been discussed in 
detail in the investigation mentioned above, and lack of space makes it 
imperative to do no more than mention it here. 

The above uses of the tenses and aspects may be made clearer by 
Deutschbein’s illustration of a photographer who may take his picture from 
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~ various points — from close to, from a certain distance, or from far away 
— in accordance with the effect he desires to obtain. In a similar way the 
speaker may regard the action or state about which he wishes to make his 
utterance, from an emotional distance — the most objective position — for 
which he employs the tenses; from a more subjective point of view, for 
which he employs the perfective, imperfective or prospective aspects; or he 
may, as it were, focus a spotlight on only one section of the action or state, 
and for this purpose he will employ the corresponding verbal or other 
phrases mentioned above. 

It would be very useful to fix on a terminology for these groups of 
verb-forms which should be generally accepted, e.g. ‘time-aspects’ for the 
tenses, ‘phase-aspects’ for the perfective, imperfective, and prospective 
aspects, and ‘section-aspects’ for the inchoative or ingressive, the durative 
or progressive aspect, and the terminative or egressive aspect. In this way 
the iterative or frequentative aspect, the emphatic aspect, etc., might be 
conveniently added if desired. 

A closer examination of the above fundamental tense-system and aspect- 
system will reveal the fundamental inaccuracy of the idea of the time-line 
given by Jespersen and adopted by later writers of grammar books. 
Logically there can be no before-past or after-past, before-present or 
after-present, before-future or after-future, for what is after-past would 
equally have to be before-present, and what is after-present is logically 
also before-future. If, however, the tenses are seen to be entirely distinct 
from the aspects, and to reflect a speaker's totally different point of view 
when choosing between tense and aspect, we realize that the before-past, 
for instance, is in reality an action or state that was completed before some 
past moment envisaged by the speaker, and that a so-called before-future 
is in reality an action that will be completed before some moment of time 
in the speaker's future. For practical purposes, it is true, the speaker 
does not always realize this distinction, but uses the ‘pluperfect tense’ (past 
perfect aspect) for any action that is felt to be prior to a past moment of 
time or a past action. The difference between the past tense (preterite) 
and the present perfect aspect, however, is of great importance, the former 
being felt by the speaker to be unconnected with his own ‘now’, to be at 
a definite past moment, whereas the latter is connected in some way with 
his own ‘now’, even if it is only emotionally, or by the fact that the 
completed act lies within a period of time that lasts up to his ‘now’. The 
following examples are of interest: 


Even now there is no certainty what it (= the Balfour Declaration) meant when given, 
what it means to-day, or what it will mean to-morrow. (Times, 22nd Sept. 1938). (Tenses) 
I do not know what has happened, what is happening, or what is going to happen, 
(Aspects) 

... it was impossible to know what Mr. Shiner had said, was saying, or was about to say. 
(T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, quoted by F. Mossé). (Aspects) 


* 
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To turn now to the ‘accidentals’, those functions which the tenses 
and aspects have gradually acquired and which form variations on the 
fundamental systems discussed above. 

As regards the tenses, it is recognized that they may be used subjectively, 
in such a way that they do not only express time-relation, but reflect the 
speaker's emotional attitude; there are also some conventional grammatical 
uses of the various tense forms which do not correspond to their fundamental 
functions, e.g. the use of the unexpanded present tense to refer to future 
time, a continuation of its earliest function. Emotional, effective, or 
imaginative uses of the tense-forms are also recognized, e.g. the Dramatic 
or Historic Present tense in place of the present perfect (e.g. I understand 
you have been having trouble with your boys; Your mother tells me you 
have been disobedient to-day, etc.), and the use of the unexpanded 
preterite for present time (e.g. 1 wanted to ask you something, etc.). This 
question has also been discussed at length elsewhere, and will not be 
further elaborated here. 

Of greater interest are the ‘accidental’ uses of the expanded forms of 
the tenses and aspects, of the non-finite parts of the verb (infinitive, 
imperative, participles), and of the passive construction. The following 
factors may be distinguished as responsible for the increase in the 
‘accidental’ functions of the expanded forms: 

a) since the use of the unexpanded form of the present tense is very 
limited when referring to the actual moment ‘now’ — since very few actions 
or states are actually instantaneous and contemporaneous with the point 
of time ‘now’ — we find it practically only in running commentaries on 
the wireless, in the explanations given at demonstrations of any process, 
such as cooking, a scientific experiment, a cleaning process, a conjuror’s 
performance, etc., mostly when the speaker knows beforehand what he is 
going to do, when he is deliberately timing his action and his words, also 
frequently in stage directions; we also find the unexpanded form of the 
present tense with those verbs mentioned on page 264 (know, think, hope, 
etc. when the action is merely stated, not described; also to contain, and 
similar verbs). On the other hand the unexpanded form of the present 
tense is employed to express an eternal truth, something that is valid for 
all time, that is permanent, as well as an action or state that is habitual 
and likely to remain so (e.g. The early bird catches the worm; the sun 
rises in the east and sets in the west; to the north rises the Matterhorn; 
the Roman road runs perfectly straight from London to Canterbury, etc.); 
it has therefore become usual to express by means of the expanded form 
an action or state actually going on at the moment of speaking, as opposed 
to what is always or regularly the case, but only if the action lasts longer 
than the moment of utterance, e.g. | am eating an apple, I am (just) 
getting up; the sun is rising (at this moment), etc. This construction is 
also preferred for an activity or process that has been begun but is not 
yet completed at the moment of speaking, even if it is not actually in 
progress at the moment, e.g. Mr. Green is writing another book, but at the 
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moment he is out playing golf: the children are learning French at school 
(they may actually be having a History lesson, but they have not yet 
finished learning French); similarly for an activity that is habitual or 
repeated, but which is thought of as possibly coming to an end before long, 
ie. a temporary habit, as it were, e.g. we haven't got enough beds, so John 
is sleeping on the sofa till his father goes back to town on Monday (John 
may be out playing on the beach at the actual moment of speaking); I am 
receiving long letters from him every day, i.e. intermittent actions, the 
series of which has begun but not yet terminated. The unexpanded forms 
thus tend to express what is permanent, general, and generic, the expanded 
forms, on the contrary, what is special, specific, transient, temporary, 
or actual. : 

b) Just as the unexpanded present tense may be used to refer to a future 
action (e.g. he comes to-morrow, I leave next week); the expanded forms 
may also be used to refer to a future time-sphere, but to an action which is 
felt in a more subjective way by the speaker — it may cause him pleasure 
or displeasure, fear, gratification or annoyance, etc. The future time must 
again be mentioned explicitly.. At first this use was only with verbs of 
motion, and it is easy to see how, in the days of slow travel, the action 
might quite easily have begun before the moment of speaking, while the 
arrival was expected only at a future moment, e.g. she is arriving to-morrow; 
she is coming next week. This usage has spread to many verbs besides 
those of motion but it still cannot be used indiscriminately, e.g. my father 
is speaking on the wireless to-morrow (it is already on the programme, 
hence the connection felt with the present time); the Smiths are dining 
with us this evening; he is bringing his wife with him. 

c) Very similar is the use of the expanded form of the present tense to 
replace the prospective aspect, when greater determination is implied than 
remains in the form to be going to, which still suggests intention at the 
present moment for a future time (e.g. J am going to tell you something; 
I’m going to give him a piece of my mind). The use of the expanded 
present tense to express great determination for the future is one of the 
most modern and emotional, e.g. I’m not staying here; I’m not giving it 
back to him, you know; I'm not letting them get away with it, etc. 

d) Since the expanded forms express the uncompleted action or state at 
a definite moment of time, the unexpanded forms merely indicating that it 
takes place in one of the three time-spheres, it follows that the unexpanded 
forms are felt rather to state a fact, while the expanded forms are felt 
to describe an action or state. The unexpanded forms bring a fact to the 
hearer’s knowledge, the expanded forms make him see the action in his 
mind’s eye. Thus the descriptive element in the expanded forms has 
emerged as one of its principal functions to-day; and since description 
denotes a greater personal interest, a more vivid perception of the 
process, than does mere statement, the use of the expanded forms is 
now felt to be more personal, more subjective, than that of the un- 
expanded forms. It has been stated that the unexpanded forms are 
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more static, the expanded forms more dynamic, which is certainly a 
valid distinction as regards the forms themselves, since the unexpanded 
forms represent an action or state without consideration of its phases of 
development, while the expanded forms take these phases into consideration, 
but the terms static and dynamic might easily be understood to suggest that 
a narrative in which the unexpanded forms predominate is more static, 
while one in which the expanded forms are in the majority will be more 
dynamic. Just the contrary is, of course, the case, the expanded forms 
tending to hold up the action with description, while the unexpanded forms 
carry the movement of the narrative forward rapidly from one action to 
the next. The subjective atmosphere attaching to the expanded forms 
may also explain why certain modern writers prefer to choose the 
unexpanded forms even for an action or state that might be described as 
incomplete or in progress, still going on, namely, in order to avoid the 
aura of subjective, intimate, personal sentiment suggested by the expanded 
forms. There is a definite tendency among some modern writers to avoid 
the expanded forms and to choose the unexpanded ones, the result being 
that the narrative appears starker, less sentimental, less personal; thus the 
personality of the writer tends to be withdrawn from his narrative, perhaps 
as a reaction from the style, rich in Inner Monologue, affected by many 
writers of to-day and yesterday. In the same way, a writer who wishes 
to give a somewhat old-world atmosphere to his narrative will tend to 
make a very restricted use of expanded forms, as was also the case before 
the expanded forms began to be indulged in more liberally in more recent 
times. Especially verbs denoting position and state were formerly rarely 
used in the expanded forms; to-day we may differentiate between my 
coat is hanging in the cupboard (i.e. at the moment, temporarily) and 
my coat hangs in the cupboard (always, that is its regular and proper place); 
it is not so long ago that this distinction was not made, and the unexpanded 
forms were used for both shades of meaning. This is also the case after 
as, when, and while, which in themselves suggest some duration, for it 
was formerly not usual to give further expression to duration in the 
verb-form if it had been suggested in some other way (conjunctions, 
adverbials, etc.). This refers, of course, only to such actions or states as 
are thought of as in progress, not those setting in. To-day the expanded 
forms are most usual after these words, so that the use of the unexpanded 
forms tends to give the narrative an old-fashioned atmosphere, e.g. in Barry 
Pain’s The Ghostly Music, which is written in the fairy-tale style: Now 
it happened one day that, as the pupil walked in a wood, music came to 
him. After a long while it happened that one night when he sat late 
alone, his wretchedness seemed to him more than he could bear. But as he 
raised the glass to his lips he heard something so unexpected that the glass 
crashed to the floor. And, as he hesitated, there was a sudden click .... 
These forms may be compared with: It is the kind of music that might 
occur to the mind of a musician when he was walking through a wood. 
Similarly in The Island by Maurice Baring: ‘They had better fetch us at 
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sunset’, said Lewis as they landed. He lay down and at last fell into a doze. 
As he dozed he heard a subdued noise, ... These may again be compared 
with: ‘Perhaps we had better not land after all, said Lewis, as he was 
stepping into the boat; ... When the two actions are simultaneous, the 
unexpanded form is natural, e.g. Then I screamed at the top of my voice, 
and as I screamed I heard the cock crow (from The Shadow of a Midnight, 
by Maurice Baring). But it is not only after as, while, and when, that this 
phenomenon may be observed. I append a few examples of the unexpanded 
forms used where many writers would to-day employ the expanded forms: 
... in the passage outside the music-room he noted that a light showed 
under the door ... his eyes flew to the piano. No one was seated there, 
but the notes moved and the touch was human ... ‘I confess that I had 
thought, in company with many others, that you declined in power, maestro.” 
... he rose stiffly and moved mechanically, looking now and again over his 
shoulder, as at someone who followed him ... “Alas, sir, he said, “I am 
not he who made “The Sylvan Sonata’. But the composer is here. See 
him. He stands behind me.’ The contrary tendency may be seen in: 
And all the while, a couple of miles to the west, the Roman road in the same 
direction is running straight as a ruler, but for the one sudden turn ... 
Thus the expanded forms are liable to be used when the speaker is venting 
some emotion and we get such uses as: Somebody has been using my 
fountain-pen! (disgust, annoyance). This emotional use is seen especially 
with always, continually, for ever, etc. e.g. I’m always leaving my umbrella 
in the tram! That child’s for ever eating. The unexpanded form is not 
emotional: He always reads the Paris Soir when he is in Paris. The 
following examples will show the emotional and the unemotional uses of 
the expanded and the unexpanded forms: You've drunk my beer again! 
(statement of the fact), and You've been drinking my beer again! 
(expression of annoyance, amusement, etc.). 

e) Again, since the expanded forms express an-action as uncompleted, or 
in progress, we find that the function easily spreads to cover also the 
expression of an action or state that is gradual, i.e. it does not only express 
an action that is in progress at a particular moment of time, but’it expresses 
that the action, already begun and not yet completed, is spread over a 
larger duration of time, e.g. He (a musician) was arid and unproductive. 
His fear that his power was leaving him tended the more to diminish it. 
The action is seen rather as a process, a gradually developing or increasing 
state. 

[) The tendency in men’s minds to extend the idea of a moment of time 
until it becomes a space of time has been noted above. This tendency to 
give a moment of time some extension is operative here too, for although 
the principal function of the expanded forms of the tenses is to denote an 
action as in progress at a definite moment of time, it is now usual also to 
use them to express that an action or state ‘fills’ a space of time, e.g. All 
through dinner they were talking of nothing but the match. All through 
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4 the holidays she was working hard at her thesis. I was knitting for two 


hours this morning. 
g) Since the unexpanded forms are objective and merely state a fact, it 
has become usual to avoid the appearance of being too matter-of-fact, 


impersonal, detached, official, or serious, by making use of the expanded 


forms, thus: J was saying only yesterday how pretty she has grown. This 


__ use of the expanded forms is also proper to light-hearted banter, so beloved 


of the English-speaking peoples, and to give an appearance of casualness, 
friendliness, or greater tact. 

h) Similarly, parallel actions that take place over a period of time may be 
expressed in the expanded forms: While she was washing up, I was hoeing 
the onion-bed, i.e. the idea of duration is uppermost in the speaker's mind. 
i) In the same way, especially in colloquial English, it has become quite 
usual to employ expanded instead of unexpanded forms of the infinitive 
after auxiliary verbs and after to seem, want, fail, etc., in order to avoid 
sounding too formal, detached, unfriendly or categorical. This explains 
the use of the expanded forms in such examples as: Well, we must be 
dressing for dinner. Now I must be going. We'll be seeing you again 
soon. In some cases this use of the expanded forms may help to avoid 


_ a misunderstanding of mood or of meaning, e.g. The hens seem to be laying 


eggs all day long .... I want to be sitting in the wood listening to the 
nightingale. Ali had never yet failed to be waiting for them on the landing- 
stage. They will be sneering at Shakespeare next! The spaniel John, 
anxious, panting, was licking his master’s boots as though begging [for- 
giveness that he had been so frightened, and kept so far away. Yet some-~ 
thing in his eyes seemed to be saying: must you really have these fires, 
master? (Galsworthy, Country House, quoted by Deutschbein). A change 
of meaning is apparent between the use of the expanded and the unexpanded 
forms in the following examples: My father must be coming now (= I think 
he is on his way); My father must come now (a duty, obligation). He may 
be reading my letter (= perhaps he is reading it at this moment); He may 
read this letter (= permission, or possibility for future time); What can 
he do? (might be asked by a would-be employer about a possible employee), 
and What can he be doing? (anxious or annoyed question about someone 
who has not turned up). 

j) The expanded form of the present tense frequently refers to a future 
time-sphere; the future time-sphere being one that has not as yet been 
experienced contains within itself an element of the unknown, existing only 
in the imagination. Hence, there is a growing tendency to employ the 
expanded forms to express something that is imagined to be possible, and 
we get the opposition of the unexpanded forms for fact, the expanded forms 
for what is fancied, or for imagined results, especially after as if, as though, 
and when recounting dreams, visions, etc. Mother will be wondering 
where I am. As he sat, waiting for his meal, he sat so still that he might 
have been sitting for his portrait. He looks as if he was hating the job. 
... then she heard voices raised indoors. They would be telling one another 
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that the light would have to be attended to (denotes a guess as to what 
the voices are saying). 

k) closely related to the above is the construction, quite common to-day, 
of equating one action in the unexpanded form with another in the expanded 
form, the expanded form being in some way an interpretation of the action 
expressed in the unexpanded form and giving the accompanying result or 
effects, e.g. if you tell her that you will be spoiling all her hopes. If you 
arrest him now you will be breaking his mother’s heart. When he called 
her name he was crying like Canute against a tide — the tide of her 
melancholy, dissatisfaction and disappointment. This construction has 
become very popular with reviewers and critics. 

1) Since the unexpanded forms of the tenses denote an action which is seen 
as an entity (including beginning and end), and the expanded forms tend to 
ignore the beginning and end of an action which is actually in progress, 
we find the same differentiation between perfective and imperfective aspect 
also being made with regard to the two participles, the imperative, and the 
infinitives. This is especially clear after verbs of seeing and hearing, e.g. 
I saw him cross the road (the fact that he actually crossed the road and 
reached the other side), and: J saw him crossing the road (which may 
mean that the speaker did not see him step off the kerb nor reach the 
opposite pavement). J heard him come upstairs (he must therefore now 
be up there), and: IJ heard him coming upstairs (attention is concentrated 
on the actual movement up the stairs). Similarly the adjectival present and 
past participles: the risen sun, the rising sun. With the imperative this 
distinction is rare, but not impossible, e.g. When he comes in, walk to the 


window (one act follows on the-other); When he comes in be reading this 


letter (the person spoken to is to give the appearance of having begun 
the action before the entrance of the person spoken about). The use of 
the expanded form in the passive construction makes the action imperfective, 
the unexpanded form is perfective, e.g. The sheep were being slaughtered; 
the sheep were slaughtered. In newspaper headlines: England wins the 
Test Match, indicates that the match is over and that the English team 
has won; England winning the Test Match suggests that the match is not 
yet over, but that the score of the English team is so high that there is no 
chance of the other team’s being able to catch up with them, 

m) In many cases, especially in colloquial speech, the speaker may choose 
an expanded form rather than an unexpanded one only to avoid giving 
rise to some misunderstanding, for instance that he may not be understood 
to be stating a general or permanent fact when he means an actual or 
temporary one, to avoid sounding harsh or categorical, inquisitive, priggish, 
boastful, cutting, offensive, etc., or to give expression to strong subjective 
feeling. This attitude on the part of the speaker accounts for such forms 
as: What have you been doing to your hand? (pity, sympathy); Are you 
out of your senses to be accepting that man? (incredulity, reproach); What 
are you thinking of! (anger); I have for some time been persuading my 
aunt to let me wear her pearls (no result is envisaged); I have persuaded 
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my aunt ... (a result has been achieved). I’m just loving this party! I’m 
finding this work very difficult to-day, and it seemed so easy yesterday. 
But, of course, I'm forgetting (or: I was forgetting) you're martied, aren't 
you? Dear me, I’m forgetting my umbrella! (= I nearly forgot...), but, 
I forget his name = I have forgctten his name. We're thinking of going 
to Scotland (it is not yet decided definitely), but: J think it is going to 
rain. How are you liking your new job? .(suggests so far, and leaves 
room for a change of mind). What's he wanting this time, I wonder? 
(suggests frequent or repeated requests, which have caused annoyance on 


the part of the speaker). 


A special inducement to use the expanded forms in the perfect is the 

possibility of misunderstanding the unexpanded forms of the perfect of 
conclusive verbs as denoting a result when only an action is meant: Well, 
we have perhaps been spoiling her a little (she need not actually be spoilt 
as a result); We have spoilt her suggests that the result is now an 
unpleasant, spoilt child. What have you been doing to Mary? sounds 
less like an accusation than: What have you done to Mary? ‘The expanded 
forms usually leave room for an additional mental observation. 
n) The expanded forms may be used to exclude the beginning of an action 
or state, a stylistic trick often employed to plunge the reader in medias res, 
as it were, with the result of greater liveliness: the next moment she was 
lying in his arms; three days later he was having tea with the lady herself; 
by the third millennium B.C. beer was being brewed in Egypt. 

It is often almost impossible to distinguish exactly which of the above 
‘accidental’ functions is intended by the speaker or writer. At times several 


_ seem to be suggested at once. 


The difference between the uses of the unexpanded and the expanded 


forms has thus become very elusive. In many cases the two forms may 


refer to exactly the same event, action, or happening, the difference being 
chiefly one of the speaker’s point of view, of his emotional attitude. The 
difference is therefore not factual but emotional, i.e. one of aspect, the 
unexpanded forms tending to be used to express a statement of fact (the 
action is seen as an event, an act, in such way that the result or effect of 
the act may also be taken into consideration) or to make a generalization, 
to state a fact of general validity, a permanent quality (You are stupid; 
you are being stupid), while the expanded form describes an action in 
progress, or expresses a transitory state, or adds to a statement an 
emotional element, a descriptive element, or an actualizing and vivifying 
one. It is all these factors taken together that make it so difficult to 
define the functions of the expanded forms. I hope, however, that the 
above distinction between the fundamental systems and the ‘accidentals’ 
may help to throw some light on a most difficult problem, one which is 
moreover still in course of development. As has been pointed out by Leah 
Dennis,! such forms as: The house has been being built for two years, or: 


1 ‘The Progressive Tense’, PMLA 55, 1941. 
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that drive has been being laid all winter, are no longer impossible, and she 
goes on to suggest that the construction perhaps such expressions may have 
been being said ... for some time will one day be perfectly possible, though 
they sound as paplesete to our ears to-day as did the form a house is being 
built to the contemporaries of Lamb and Hazlitt in the 19th century. 


Bern. B. M. CHARLESTON. 


A Note on Bloomfield’s Limiting Adjectives 


1. FoRMAL DEFINITIONS. In one of the most characteristic sections of his 
Language, Bloomfield contends that ‘Syntax is obscured, [...,] in most 
treatises, by the use of philosophical instead of formal definitions of 
constructions and form-classes. As a single illustration of the more complex 
syntactic habits,’ he gives a survey of ‘the main features of one construction 
in present-day (colloquial standard) English — the construction which we 
ee call character-substance, as in fresh milk.’ 

‘The adjectives are divided into two classes, descriptive and limiting, 
by nie circumstance that when adjectives of both these classes occur in a 
phrase, the limiting adjective precedes and modifies the group of descriptive 
adjective plus noun. Thus, in a form like this fresh milk, the immediate 
constituents are the limiting adjective this, and the noun phrase fresh milk, 
which consists, in turn, of the descriptive adjective fresh and the noun 
milk. [...] The meaning of the form-class of descriptive adjectives is 
roughly ‘qualitative character of specimens.’ [...] The class-meaning of 
limiting adjectives will appear from the following discussion as something 
like “variable character of specimens.” ’ 

As it is presupposed that we already know that adjectives of both these 
classes occur in the phrase, the above definition is circular. It is useful 
only by giving a piece of information about a feature of order, but it does 
not tell us why, in kind old wives, both adjectives are descriptive, nor 
why, in all this water, the second too belongs to the limiting class, not to 
mention the cases where there is apparently one adjective only (old wives), 
or where there are several (all the three books). 

1.2. ‘Our limiting adjectives fall into two sub-classes of peer and 
numeratives. [...] The determiners are defined by the fact that certain 
types of noun expressions (such as house or big house) are always 
accompanied by a determiner (as, this house, a big house). The class- 
meaning is, roughly, “identificational character of specimens.”’’ 

If this definition, where the definiendum appears twice, as such and as 
part of the definiens, constitutes a definition at all?, what is meant may be 
that the determiner is the element which always accompanies certain types 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, London 1935 (British edition), § 12.14. 
2 “Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.’ 
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of noun expressions. In this case, the numeral one is not a numerative, 
but a determiner (one house). To say that the numerative one (in my 
one hope) ‘differs by class-cleavage from the determiner one’ is a bad 
escape, as then one is torn away from the indefinite enumeration one man, 
two men, three men, etc., in opposition to the definite series the one man, 
the two men, the three men, etc. 

Inversely, the formal definition underlying the division into determiners 
and numeratives forces us to assign to the latter sub-class some limiting 
adjectives which after their meaning are hardly numeratives: other, same, 
such, very. 

1.3. ‘A number of features subdivides the determiners into two classes, 
definite and indefinite. Of these features, we shall mention only one: a 
definite determiner can be preceded by the numerative all (as in all the 
water) but an indefinite determiner (as, some in some water) cannot. [...] 
The class-meaning of definite determiners is “identified specimen.” [...] 
The class-meaning [of indefinite determiners] is “unidentified specimens.” ’ 

Here again, on the basis of a purely formal criterion some elements, like 
each. (contrasted with every), which (contrasted with what), either and 
neither, which by meaning and use are assigned as a rule to the definite 
sphere, have been dragged to the other side. 

‘A grammatical classification, such as definite and indefinite, which 
always accompanies some grammatical feature (here the types of noun 
expression which demand a determiger), is said to be categoric. The 
definite and indefinite categories may be said, in fact, to embrace the 
entire class of English noun expressions, because even those types of noun 
expression which do not always take a determiner, can be classed as 
definite or indefinite: John, for instance, as definite, kindness as indefinite.’ 

In this latter case, however, no formal criterion is given. We are not 
told why John is definite, nor why life (in life is short) is ‘in the indefinite 
singular.’ If the distinction definite-indefinite is common to the determiners 


-and to the entire class of English noun expressions, one would expect a 


common definition; but the criterion of all could hardly be applied to noun 
expressions. 

Moreover, it seems strange that the distinction definite-indefinite, as an 
all-pervading nominal category, is only drawn for the determiners and the 
noun expressions, and not for the numeratives. Here too, the criterion 
all would give strange results: other, such and the numerals would be 
definite, all, both, same and very indefinite. 

1.4. Compare: ‘The form-class of limiting adjectives is much smaller than 
that of descriptive adjectives, and constitutes, in fact, what we shall later 
define as an irregular form-class — that is, a form-class which has to be 
described in the shape of a list of the forms; .... — and: ‘The definite 
determiners are: any possessive adjective (John’s book, my house) and the 
words this (these), that (those), the.’ 

To set John’s amongst the possessive adjectives means that Bill's is also 
one, and Shakespeare’s too, and even poor old uncle's, and so on, — that 
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is, we have a constructional type, and the form-class to which it belongs 
can no longer be described in the shape of a list of the forms, as this list 
would be practically unlimited. 

1.5. ‘The types of noun expressions which always have a determiner, 
are preceded, when no more specific determiner is present, by the articles, 
definite the and indefinite a, whose meaning is merely the class-meaning 
of their respective form-classes.’ 

This definition is not a formal one, but of a semantic nature. It reminds 
us of the abhorred mentalistic approach. 


2. MonoLincuaL scoPE. Bloomfield’s definitions are strictly meant for 
a given language-state, — ‘present-day (colloquial standard) English.’ 
From the standpoint of general linguistics, they may be contingent. 

2.1. It is true that the feature of order alleged as a criterion for the 
distinction between descriptive and limiting adjectives is found in other 
languages too, but it does not work everywhere with the same regularity, 
— hardly, for instance, in Latin. 

Bloomfield states that the ‘habit of using certain noun expressions always 
with a determiner, is peculiar to some languages, such as the modern 
Germanic and Romance. Many languages have not this habit; in Latin, 
for instance, domus “house” requires no attribute and is used indifferently 
where we say the house or a house.’ This means from a structural stand~- 
point, that there would not be, in such languages, a difference between 
determiners and numeratives. Nor in French, where on the contrary all 
nouns used as terms of a sentence (i.e. as subject, object, etc.), except 
proper nouns, have to be accompanied by a limiting adjective, although 
there are linguists who, on other grounds, make the difference.® 

As to ‘definite’ and ‘indefinite’, Bloomfield’s criterion, again, does not 
apply to French: both articles of this language would be definite (toute 
la ville, toute une ville)*, — nor to colloquial Chinese or colloquial Japanese, 
where ‘all’ is normally treated as an adverb (e.g. ‘Fields have all, or wholly, 
been flooded’, for All the fields are flooded). , 

2.2. The explanation ordinarily given for such discrepancies is that every 
language has its own scheme of grammatical categories and of parts of 
speech. Meéeillet’s® contention that the technical terms used in morphology 
have a different meaning for every language considered, is equally valid 
for formal definitions, 

But this is not a reason for dismissing the problem as irrelevant to 
linguistics, although it is true that in the present state of science nobody, 


3 Cf. eg., Ch. Bally's actualisateurs and quantificateurs : Linguistique générale et 
linguistique frangaise, Berne 1944, § 361, and passim. 

4 Besides, in literary English all is attested before a : I've been in your flat all a night 
(C. Mackenzie, Carnival, London 1922 [1912], 318, quoted by O. Jespersen, A Modern 
English Grammar, VII, Copenhagen 1949, § 17.4.3.). 

5 A. Meillet, Sur la terminologie de la morphologie générale, in Linguistique historique 
et linguistique générale, II, Paris 1938, 29-35. 
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including the writer of this note, will be able to give general definitions 
of grammatical categories and parts of speech without the risk of falling a 
prey to ‘philosophy’. Possibly, this question will become more mature 
with the gradual installing of a non-philosophical semantics in the 
legitimate position it has to occupy in our discipline. It is noteworthy that 
Bloomfield’s only definition which is not a formal one, that of articles, 
has a general scope and is perhaps common to all article-languages. | 


3. SIGNIFIANT AND SIGNIFIE. In Bloomfield’s terminology, descriptive 
and limiting, determiners and numeratives, definite and indefinite seem only 
to be labels more or less arbitrarily applied to classes and sub-classes 
which are founded on purely formal definitions. Such terms, as referring 
to the traditional and usual meanings, appear unsatisfactory. Apparently, 
the formal distinctions must have been elaborated first, and the semantic 
labels managed somehow or other. This two-stroke procedure, where the 
after-stroke is only an echo, is explicitly formulated by R. H. Robins®: 
‘meanings are not used to establish grammatical categories, but only to 
name them, where practicable, after their status as grammatical categories 
in the language has been settled by formal criteria [:] The English words 
“wheat” and “oats”, for example, are established as singular and plural 
nouns respectively, not by any consideration of their denotations, but by 
their grammatical behaviour in sentences such as “Wheat is a standard 
crop” and “Oats are a standard crop”.’ 

Bloomfield admits, it is true, apropos of the determiners and numeratives 
for instance, that the classes ‘have several subdivisions and are crossed, 
moreover, by several other lines of classification.’ The point is that, when 
using distributional criteria alone, without taking into account the meaning 
of elements, any classification may be put forward, with no other restriction 
than the number of combinations formally allowed or the degree of 


imaginativeness of the scholar’. 


4, NEED FOR A BROADER VIEW. As a result of the foregoing, I think that 
in defining and classifying the limiting adjectives there must still be room 
for other devices, which would not ask for different schemes for every 
language or discard the fundamental correspondence significant-significate 


postulated by de Saussure ’®. 


Geneva. HEnr! FREI. 


6 Ancient & Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe, London 1951, 95 and footnote 2. 
Of course, if asked why is and are, in turn, are singular and plural verb forms respectively, 
Robins’ most probable answer, — their grammatical behaviour in ‘Wheat is a standard 
crop’ and ‘Oats are a standard crop’, would result in circularity. 

7 Cf H. Frei, Critéres de délimitation, in Word 10 (1954), 136-145 (= Linguistics 
Today, New York 1954, 16-25), § 4.4. 

8 This constructive counterpart will be presented, tentatively, in the ‘Festschrift for 
Roman Jakobson’, under the title Indiquant, indiqué, indication. 
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Reviews 


The Tollemache Orosius. Edited by ALisTAIR CAMPBELL. 
(Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, Vol. III.) Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger; London: Allen and Unwin; Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1953. Pp. 204. £15.15s. (to sub- 


scribers ). 


The third volume of this important series of photolithographic facsimiles, 
issued under the illustrious sponsorship of Sir Winston Churchill, has been 
edited by Mr Alistair Campbell, Senior Research Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, who has managed. to produce it long before the scheduled time and 
who has furnished it with a highly informative Introduction. The Paris 
Psalter had been announced as the third volume, but its appearance is 
inevitably delayed. The next volume will be The Peterborough Chronicle, 
edited by Dr Dorothy Whitelock. The Orosius manuscript certainly 
appears opportunely, for prolonged negotiations for its purchase by the 
British Government from the Tollemache trustees have been completed 
at last, and, for the first time in a thousand years, it is made accessible 
to all as British Museum Additional MS. 47967. In antiquity it vies with 
the Hatton manuscript of the Pastoral Rule and the Parker manuscript 
of the Old English Chronicle, which have long been available in the ancient 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge respectively. 

As we should expect, the editor's Introduction is a sound piece of 
scholarship, both accurate and imaginative. After full technical descriptions 
of vellum and binding, and of the disposition of text and extraneous matters, 
he scrutinizes the square, upright hand so characteristic of southern 
scriptoria in the ninth and tenth centuries, and presents an exhaustive list 
of abbreviations used in native and in Latin words. He then describes 
all corrections and notes made by later hands, gives an account of the 
external history of the manuscript so far as ascertainable, and indicates 
its relationship to the eleventh-century MS. Cotton Tiberius Bi, now housed 
under the same roof, and to the Vatican and Bodleian fragments. Having 
next assessed the achievements of previous editors, he concludes on a note 
of praise for the two most eminent ones, Bosworth and Sweet. No one 
could reasonably ask for more. Campbell has written succinctly, and he 
has spared no energy to make everything real and plain. So prepared, the 
reader will turn the pages of this lavish tome with almost as much 
satisfaction and pleasure as if he were gazing upon the inherited codex 
itself. Clearly the editor has been to the right places and to the right 
persons, such as Dr R. W. Hunt, Dr C. E. Wright, and Professor Francis 
Wormald, to name no others. Above all, he has benefited from the 
generosity of Mr Neil R. Ker, who has placed his unrivalled knowledge 
of Old English palaeography at his colleague’s disposal. 

We have reason to doubt the statement made by George Hickes in his 
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Catalogus that our manuscript was the property of the notorious Dr John 
Dee (1527—1608) since there is no mention of it in Dee's Lists of MSS., 
published by M. R. James as Supplement 1 to the Bibliographical Society's 
_ Transactions for the year 1921. Dee, as is generally known, was compelled 
_ to part with precious books in his old age in order to make ends meet, but 

the famous raid on his library was made in 1583 after he had compiled his 
Lists. If we reject Hickes’s statement outright and conclude that the 
Lauderdale manuscript never was in Dee's collection, then we have no 
record of its whereabouts before the seventeenth century, unless indeed we 
toy with the remote possibility that it is, in fact, none other than the former 
Glastonbury manuscript of the Old English Orosius listed with two Latin 
ones in a catalogue of 1247. But these three documents were there 
described as ‘old but still legible’, vetusti set legibiles, epithets manifestly 
inapplicable to our manuscript even now after another seven centuries and 
more. As a matter of fact, Leland saw the Old English Orosius at 
Glastonbury on his royally commissioned visit there, some time between 1533 
and 1539. Does it still exist? We should like to hope that it will soon 
emerge unexpectedly from some west-country lumber-room into the light 
of day. 

We heartily agree with the editor in his repudiation of the notion 
expressed in the New Palaeographical Society’s publications that our 
manuscript was written by more scribes than one. Campbell demonstrates 
effectively how the shapes of letters vary not with change of scribe but 
according to collocations with other letters, and he gives ample and precise 
textual references so that the inquisitive reader may readily judge for himself. 
The hand resembles closely that of the scribe (or scribes) who wrote annals 
892 to 924 in the Parker manuscript, and of the copyist who wrote British 
Museum MS Royal 12 D xvii of the Leceboc. All three manuscripts may 
be confidently assigned to Winchester. So, too, most scholars will likewise 
agree with Campbell that the Cotton manuscript of the Old English Orosius 
was not, as Bosworth averred, a direct copy (or a copy of a copy) of 
Lauderdale, but that both derived, directly or indirectly, from a common 
exemplar. This is further supported by evidence that he does not mention, 
namely, by the numerous words, phrases, clauses, and even whole sentences, 
deliberately omitted by the Lauderdale scribe from folio 99 to the end, 
but duly retained in the Cotton manuscript. These prove conclusively that 
in the last three books at least the Cotton scribes had access to sources of 
information ‘other than the Lauderdale manuscript itself, and there is yet 
further evidence pointing in the same direction. 

In referring to Benjamin Thorpe, Campbell is probably severe in his 
verdict that ‘on the whole his work on the Orositis adds little to his 
reputation’ (p. 25). In thinking that the Lauderdale manuscript, which he 
had failed to find, was a late copy of Cotton, he was only following beliefs 
widely held in his day. His edition of the Cotton text with modern 
rendering, contributed to Bohn’s Antiquarian Library in 1853 as a supple- 
ment to Pauli’s Life of Alfred the Great, is a remarkably competent piece 
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of work. The translation, it is true, is far from immaculate, but it is still 
the best that we possess. Thorpe’s book should therefore be added to 
the select bibliography on p. 26, where, by the way, the date of Daines 
Barrington’s edition should be put back from 1883 to 1773. 

It is unfortunate that the general editors of this series have been induced 
to call this book after its last owner and thus to discard its accepted title, 
The Lauderdale Orosius. It was John Maitland (1616—82), first and 
last Duke of Lauderdale, who preserved it in troublous times. By his name 
this precious inheritance has long been known tc students and historians 
of medieval literature, and this is the title it will continue to bear in the 
classic works of Plummer and Sweet. 


Liverpool. SIMEON POTTER. 


The Letters of W. B. Yeats. Edited by ALLAN WADE. 
London: Rupert Hart-Davis. 1954. 938 pp. £3:3:0. 


As early as 1908 Mr. Allan Wade contributed a bibliography to the 
Shakespeare Head Press edition of W. B. Yeats’s collected works. He 
now edits — in a volume of nearly a thousand pages — a selection of the 
poet's letters, choosing from the large number that he has seen ‘those 
which can, in the widest sense, be considered autobiographical.’ The 
book is divided into six parts, corresponding to the main periods in the 
poet’s life. Each section is introduced by a short biographical summary. 

The tension between Yeats’s life and his poetry, of which G. S. Fraser 
speaks*, may account for a certain dryness in the letters as compared 
with the vitality and passion of the poet’s creative work, or even of his 
speeches. It is rare that we come across a letter that is so intensely felt 
and at the same. time so fraught with intellect as the one he addressed to 
William Archer on 3 June, 1909, on the subject of the National Theatre 
scheme. The letters he received from his father are certainly more 
interesting than those which he wrote to him. Some of the best letters 
in this volume are those addressed to Olivia Shakespear and Dorothy 
Wellesley; the latter were selected from the larger collection of Letters 


on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley (Oxford, 1940). The 


coming years will probably see further publications of Yeats’s letters: Mr. 
Wade, in his Introduction, gives reason to hope that those received by 
Bernard Shaw, James Joyce, Ezra Pound, Gordon Craig, and Lionel 
Johnson will one day be published. One may perhaps look forward to a 
two-volume edition by Mr. Wade containing both the hitherto published 
material and the probably large and important additions to appear later. 


1 W. B. Yeats (Writers and Their Work: No. 50). Longmans, Green & Co. 1954. P. 24, 
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Meanwhile it seems unlikely that these letters, most of which were 
accessible to Yeats’s biographers, Messrs. Joseph Hone, Richard Ellmann 
and A. Norman Jeffares, will cause critics to revise their ideas of the poet. 
Certain aspects of the poet's personality, however, stand out more clearly 
than before. One of them is the cultural tradition to which he felt he 
belonged. In 1910 he gladly accepted an invitation to join an English 
Academy of Letters; five years later hé refused a knighthood. He was 
conscious of being, in the last resort, neither Irish nor English, but of 
belonging to what might be called the aristocracy of art. He admitted 
in 1916 to Joseph Hone that his work in the past ‘has been done in every 
detail with a deliberate Irish aim’, adding, however, that it rose, as it were, 
above the Irish soil from which it springs: my house is ‘still unfinished, 
there are so many rooms and corridors that I am still building upon 
foundations laid long ago’. He often felt he was a foreigner in both 
countries: during the political troubles of 1921 he contemplated emigration: 
‘In the last week I have been planning to live in Dublin — George very 
urgent for this — but I feel now that all may be blood and misery. If that 
comes we may abandon Ballylee to the owls and the rats, and England 
too (where passions will rise and I shall find myself with no answer), 
and live in some far land. Should England and Ireland be divided beyond 
all hope of remedy, what else could one do for the children’s sake, or one’s 
own work? 

Whereas the American-born T. S. Eliot integrated himself, as he grew 
older, more and more closely with the cultural tradition of England, Yeats 
remained emphatically unassimilated. He was a metic, ‘a resident alien 
in a Greek city, having some of the privileges of citizenship’ (N.E.D.), 
which may explain his sympathy with other unassimilated metics like the 
American-born Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewis; for evidence of his 
partiality to the Australian-born poet W. J. Turner one has only to refer 
to the Introduction to his Oxford Book of Modern Verse. By the 
‘philosophy’ expounded in A Vision, by acting and writing as a ‘wild, 
wicked old man’ and in many other ways he flaunted his un-Englishness. 
He even exhorted the Duchess of Wellington to transcend her inherited 
tradition and to become one of ‘that great family | Some ancient famous 
authors misrepresent, | The Proud Furies each with her torch on high.’ 
The letters which illustrate this attitude could be supplemented with 
passages from J. B. Yeats. In an essay on the differences between 
education in England and in Ireland the poet’s father wrote: “When I 
say an Irishman, gentle or simple, is an aristocrat, I do not mean that he 
is a person of class or wants to be one, or that he bears the slightest 
resemblance to the modern English nobleman, but I do mean that he likes 
to think that he is a person of distinction, and that he differs from all 
other men, and values himself accordingly.’ This is more to the point 


2 Essays Irish and American. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1918. P, 29. From the 
essay ‘Back to the Home’. Some of the poet’s ideas on the English character may be 


traced back to his father. 
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than the opinion of another Irishman, Mr. Louis MacNeice, who believes 
that Yeats’s revulsion from England was, at bottom, a reaction against 
certain things within himself. 

One aspect of Yeats as a literary critic that might usefully be studied 
from the letters is his comment on novels and novelists. In his youth 
he had written or edited several volumes of Irish stories and sketches. 
He had even published in 1891 a short autobiographical novel entitled 
John Sherman and had confessed to Katharine Tynan: ‘I have an ambition 
to be taken as an Irish Novelist, not as an English or cosmopolitan one 
choosing Ireland as a background’ (p. 187). Ernest A. Boyd, the historian 
of Ireland's Literary Renaissance (1916) thought very highly of it, saying: 
‘Had the Literary Revival produced a novelist, we should have expected 
him to make this book a point of departure’ (p. 168). The spirit in which 
Yeats would have conceived the writing of fiction may be judged from a 
letter to Robert Bridges of 20 July, 1901, where he admits implicitly that 
‘the solidity and vitality of the Comédie humaine’ were the qualities he 
wanted to give to his Irish narratives. George Moore, of course, was 
the only Irish novelist who succeeded in uniting the spirit of his native 
country with the realism of his French masters. Yeats’s influence on 
J. M. Synge and on Lady Gregory must be considered in the light of his 
lifelong admiration for Balzac. 

The many references to Balzac scattered throughout the letters are all 
highly interesting. In a letter of 9 March, 1933, which also contains 
some shrewd remarks on James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence, he writes: 
‘How one loves Balzac’s audience — great ladies, diplomatists, everybody 
who goes to grand opera, and ourselves. Then think of Tolstoy’s — all 
the bores, not a poor sinner amongst them.’ And this, written on 19 
March, 1937, at the Athenaeum Club (where one might have expected 
a different sentiment): ‘Like Balzac, I see decreasing ability and energy 
and increasing commonness, and like Balzac I know no one who shares 
the premises from which I work.’ 

Interesting as these letters are, they will not give Yeats a reputation 
of being one of the great letter-writers among English poets. He was a 
sociable man, but he had none of Keats’s warm-hearted affection for his 
correspondents. He could be terse and witty and amusing, but not half 
as much so as Byron. They may fail to hold the general reader’s interest, 
but will be invaluable — especially in a few years’ time when more letters 
will have come to light’ and when it will perhaps no longer be necessary 


to replace proper names by dashes — chiefly to students of Yeats’s work 
and personality. 


Geneva. 


8 The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. O.U.P., 1941. P. 47. 
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Das heutige Englisch. Wesensziige und Probleme. Won 
E. Leisi. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1955. 228 pp. Cloth, 
DM. 9,80. 


This little book is a useful contribution to the systematic study of Modern 
English. After a general introduction it deals in six chapters with Sound 
and Spelling, Vocabulary, Form and Meaning of Words, Grammatical 
Structure, Stratification (Standard English, Dialects, Slang), English as 
a World Language. The treatment is historical as well as synchronic, 
somewhat in the manner of Otto Jespersen, whose Modern English 
Grammar and other works are repeatedly cited and quoted. It is also 
comparative, the peculiarities of English being continually confronted with 
those of German, a feature which should recommend the book also to 
Dutch students and speakers of other Germanic languages. 

The degree of usefulness of Dr Leisi’s treatise will depend on the state 
of knowledge of each individual reader. Fev. will find nothing in it that 
is new to them; many will find the discussion of familiar phenomena 
interesting and enlightening. The author attempts to bridge the gap 
between a merely theoretical study of older stages of the language, and 
a merely practical study of modern English. He looks for general 
tendencies rather than isolated facts, and aims at characterization rather 
than enumeration. His conclusions are, on the whole, reasonable and 
convincing, and he avoids some of the pitfalls besetting the linguistic 
theorist. 

The substance of one chapter, that on ‘Hard Words’, appeared in 
English in 1953 as Dr Leisi’s contribution to the Anniversary Number 
presented to Professor Eugen Dieth. An important consequence of the 
mixed vocabulary of English is that many words of Latin and Greek 
origin are not rooted in the native linguistic consciousness, as are the 
corresponding words in Dutch and German. In these languages mond and 
mondeling, Mund and miindlich, are clearly associated, in sound as well 
as meaning; so are drievoet (Dreifuss) with drie (drei) and voet (Fuss). 
In English there is no such obvious connection between mouth and oral, 
three, foot and tripod. Dr. Leisi shows what are the consequences of this 
linguistic dissociation, which English has in common with French. His 
argument is based in part on The Language Bar by Victor Grove (London, 
1949/50), a work of somewhat doubtful scholarship. As I pointed out in 
a review of C. L. Wrenn’s The English Language in 1951, the problem 
was discussed as early as 1936 by L. R. Palmer in his Introduction to 
Modern Linguistics, where he observed that ‘German is far superior to 
English in the simplicity and transparency of its symbolism’, instancing the 
associated cluster Ehe, ehe-los, Ehe-los-igkeit, as compared with the 
formally dissociated English words marriage, bachelor, celibacy. Wrenn 
himself, who is not cited by Dr Leisi in this connection, has something to 
say on the matter when he compares OE. prynes as a translation of Lat. 
Trinitatem with ModE. Trinity. 
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Elsewhere, too, the author's bibliographical admissions and omissions 
are sometimes a little surprising. Thus, an unprofessional polygraph like Eric 
Partridge is repeatedly referred to (without a word of reserve), whereas 
one looks in vain, in the chapter on grammatical structure, for any mention 
of such scholars as Poutsma and Kruisinga. There is also a curious 
discrepancy between the section on Dialects, where we are given a brief 
exposé of the history and present position of dialect study, honourable 
mention being made of such names as Dieth, Orton, Orr, McIntosh, and 
that on Standard English, where the unwary reader might get the impression 
that their opposite numbers are the Fowler brothers and Mr. Partridge, with 
Professor Jones for pronunciation. It would be to the book’s advantage 
if such incongruities could be tidied up in a second edition. 


Groningen. R. W. ZAnpvoorrt. 
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The Authorship and Political Meaning 
of Cambises 


=i 


At least three scholars have seriously doubted whether a Cambridge don 
could have written a play so crude as Cambises, King of Percia, a tragedy 
entered for publication in the Stationers’ Register in 1569 and subsequently 
published by John Allde. In a note to his edition of the play, Joseph 
Quincy Adams declares, ‘I agree with Professor Manly (The Cambridge 
History of English Literature vi, 3211) that it is difficult to identify the 
author, Thomas Preston, with the distinguished scholar of the same name, 
a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, A.B. (1557), A.M. (1561), Proctor 
of his college (1568), and Master of Trinity Hall (1584). Our crude 
writer seems to have been one of the obscure poets, possibly an actor- 
playwright, who in the early days of the professional drama supplied 


troupes with manuscripts. Sir Edmund Chambers likewise finds it 


difficult to believe that this Fellow of King’s College could have been the 
author of Cambises, ‘about which’, he claims, ‘there is nothing academic.’® 
In contrast to these views, it is the purpose of this article to show that 
Thomas Preston of King’s College had a practical interest in drama and 
a vested interest in the monarchy which may have led him to write this 
play, and to show that this hypothesis is strengthened by the scholarly 
character of the allusions in the Prologue to the play and by the consistency 
with which Cambises illustrates loyal Anglican doctrines about the duties 
of kings and their subjects. 

The source of the plot of Cambises, as I have tried to prove elsewhere,* 
was The Garden of Wysedome, a collection of anecdotes and apothegms 
made by Richard Taverner, the eminent scholar who later revised Matthew's 
translation of the Bible. Taverner was in the pay of Thomas Cromwell 
for a time,° and The Garden of Wysedome® was partly designed as popular 
propaganda in support of Henry VIII in his quarrel with the Papacy. 


Professor Manly’s discussion is actually on p. 285, not p, 321. 

Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), p. 638. 

The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), iii, 469. 

4 In my article, “Tle Background and Sources of Preston's Cambises’, in English Studies 
(Amsterdam, 1950), xxxi. 129-135. 

5 See Professor A. F. Pollard’s account of Taverner in The Dictionary of National 
Biography (London, 1%98), Ixv. 394-395. 

6 No copy of the first edition of The Garden of Wysedome is extant. It was probably 
published in 1538. A second edition was published together with The Secéd booke of the 
Garden of Wysedome in 1539. All my references are to the second edition. 


E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 19 
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Though there is no evidence to prove that Thomas Preston of King’s 
College was engaged as a propagandist for the monarchy as Taverner was, 
he certainly enjoyed the favour of an annual grant from the royal purse, 
which may have induced him to give literary expression to his loyalty. 
When Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 1564, Preston pleased her 
greatly, both as an actor and as a dialectician. In The Progresses and 
Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth, John Nichols records the con~- 
temporary observation that ‘Thomas Preston acted so admirably well in 
the Tragedy of Dido, and did so genteely and gracefully dispute before her, 
that she gave him £20 per annum for his so doing.’* Preston’s opponent 
in the disputation held in the royal presence was that redoubtable Puritan, 
Thomas Cartwright. Hence one may justly infer that in addition to his 
financial interest in the monarchy, Preston’ had some practical knowledge 
of the stage and a capacity for polemical writing. ; 

Perhaps too much has been made of the argument that no scholar could 
have perpetrated the fustian style in which Cambises.is written. The 
learned Taverner wrote The Garden of Wysedome in a careless and 
makeshift style. The doggerel verse of the scholars who wrote such 
‘academic’ plays as Ralph Roister Doister, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and 
Damon and Pithias is almost as crude as that of the author of Cambises. 
Had they written for a popular audience as he did, their style might 
conceivably have been worse than his. Moreover, the Prologue to 
Cambises smells more strongly of the lamp than that of any contemporary 
academic play, for it opens with a ponderous citation of classical authorities 
and their counsels to princes: 


Agathon, he whose counsail wise to princes weale extended, 

By good advice unto a prince three things he hath commended : 
First is, that he hath government and ruleth over men; 
Secondly, to rule with lawes, eke iustice, saith he, then; 
Thirdly, that he must wel conceive he may not alwaies raigne. 
Lo, thus the rule unto a prince Agathon squared plaine ! 

Tullie the wise, whose sapience in volumes great doth tell, 
Who in wisedome in that time did many men excel, — 

‘A prince,’ saith he, ‘is, of himselfe, a plaine and speaking law; 
The law, a schoolmaister devine,/ — this by his rule I draw. 
The sage and wittie Seneca his words therto did frame: 

“The honest exercise of kings, men will insue the same; 

But, contrariwise, if that a king abuse his kingly seat, 

His ignomie and bitter shame in fine shalbe more great.’ 8 


"Tullie the wise’ and ‘sage and wittie Seneca’ may have meant something 
to the educated members of a popular audience, but one may justifiably 
wonder what they knew of Agathon. The work of this Athenian tragedian 


; hs Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1823), i. 181 
note). 

8 Cambises, in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams (Camb. Mass., 1924), 
p. 640 1. 1-14. My references throughout are to this edition of the play. 
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of the fifth century before Christ survives only in fragments, and the 
ultimate source of the three items of advice attributed to him in Preston's 
prologue is the Eclogae of Stobaeus, compiled about 500 A.D.® The third, 
fourth, and fifth lines of Preston’s Prologue are an accurate translation of 
the following passage in the Eclogae: *Ayd6wy tyn tov oxovta tomy dei 
Meurvynobat me@tov wév Ou avoodnwy Goyer, devtegov Su vduovs dozer, toltov 
du ov dei Goxe.*° This dictum had been published not only in the 
original Greek but in Latin translations’ before 1569, the year in which 
Cambises was available for publication, and was thus accessible to anyone 
with but ‘small Latine’ at his command. On the other hand, I have found 
no English translation of it, nor, indeed, any reference to Agathon in the 
dozen or so popular collections of dicta that I have examined. In any 
case, I doubt whether a hack playwright would think it effective to begin 
a prologue with translations from so obscure an author. An academic 
playwright. is more likely to have done so, in which case one can identify 
him with some confidence as Thomas Preston of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The themes of two ballads ascribed to “Thomas Preston’ likewise have 
a bearing on the problem of the authorship of Cambises. One of these 


ballads has been lost, but an entry made in the Stationers’ Register during 


the period 1569-70 indicates its subject-matter: “A geliflower of swete 
marygolde, wherein the frutes of tyranny you may beholde’. Cambises also 


makes manifest ‘the frutes of tyranny’. The other ballad is extant and 


was published in 1570 under the title ‘A Lamentation from Rome how the 
Pope doth bewayle the Rebelles in England can not prevayle’. This ballad 
celebrates the defeat of the Northern Earls, rejoices in the annoyance of 
the Pope, and concludes with a pious moral : 


For God his power will convince 
And ayd with right his beloved prince.!? 


Cambises, too, deals with God’s way with princes and with the obedience 
due to a lawful hereditary monarch. Its author, too, was hostile to 
Roman Catholicism, for he alludes bitterly to Bishop Bonner, the Marian 


persecutor of Protestants, as one who delighted in bloodshed no less than 


9 Professor L. R. Palmer of Oxford University kindly referred a query of mine to 


Professor G. Bjérck, Professor of Greek Language and Literature at the University of 
Uppsala, to whom I am indebted for this information. 


_ 10° Anthologium, ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Heuse (Berlin, 1909), iv. 203. It may be 


translated as follows: ‘Agathon said that the ruler ought to remember three things: first, 
that he rules over men: secondly, that he rules [according to] laws: thirdly, that he does 
not rule for ever.’ 

11 This dictum of Agathon’s appeared in the editio princeps of Stobaeus’s Sentenfiae, 
ed, V. Trincavelli (Venice, 1535), p. R[8], verso; in Conrad Gesner’s Latin translation of 
the same work (Ziirich, 1543), p. 316; and in Conradus Lycosthenes’s Apothegmata 
(Paris, 1567), p. 655. I am indebted to Professor T. W. Baldwin of the University of 
Illinois for most of the information contained in this note. 

12 Early English Poetry, Ballads, and Popular Literature of the Middle Ages, ed. J. P. 
Collier for the Percy Society (London, 1842), i. 72. 
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Cambises.2 These resemblances strongly suggest that the ballads and 
the play were written by the same author, and, what is more important, 
that Thomas Preston was a polemical writer who propagated a consistent 
body of doctrine concerning kingship, tyranny, and the duties of subjects. 


2 


The maxims for monarchs expounded in the Prologue to Cambises and 
the contrast between good and bad kingship represented in the action of 
the play prove that its author was interested in the species of humanistic 
literature known as the speculum principis. The speculum was a method 
of instructing kings by confronting them with examples of good and bad 
rule. It was frequently employed by both classical and medieval writers, 
and became especially popular during the sixteenth century when kings 
became increasingly powerful and humanists tried to persuade them to 
govern wisely and justly. Erasmus’s Institutio Principis Christiani (1516),™* 
Guevara’s El Relox de Principes (1529), and Sir Thomas Elyot’s The 
Gouvernour (1531) were major contributions to this form of didactic 
literature during the early sixteenth century. A minor contribution was the 
work from which the plot of Cambises was taken, The Garden of 
Wysedome, in which Taverner describes Henry VIII as ‘a mirror and 
spectacle to all prynces’*® and presents Cambises as an example of 
tyranny fit to make all rulers ‘to feare God, to preserue the common weale, 
to execute iustice and iudgemet, to vse theyr subiectes as men and not as 
beastes.’ 7 

One of the methods of persuasion most frequently employed by the 
writers of specula principum was the elaboration of a comparison between 
a good king and a tyrant. Erasmus strongly endorses this device in his 
Institutio Principis Christiani. ‘The prince's tutor’, he counsels, ‘shall see 
that a hatred of the very words “tyranny’’ and ‘‘dominion’”’ is implanted 
in the prince. He shall often utter diatribes against those names, accursed 
to the whole human race — Phalaris, Mezentius, Dionysius of Syracuse, 
Nero, Caligula, and Domitian who wanted to be called “God and Lord”. 
On the other hand, if he finds any examples of good princes who are as 
different as possible from the tyrant he should zealously bring them forth 
with frequent praise and commendation’ .’7 

When Preston wrote Cambises, he adapted and augmented his source- 
material in order to make a contrast of the kind praised by Erasmus. 
To provide standards of good kingship, Preston adds to Taverner’s 


18 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 664, 1. 1148. 
14 My references to Erasmus’s Institutio Principis Christiani throughout this article are 


to Professor L. K. Born’s translation of it, The Education of a Christian Prince (New 
York, 1936). 


15 The Garden of Wysedome, Book II, Fol. 10a. 
16 Ibid., Book II, Fol. 18. 


11 The Education of a Christian Prince, p. 162. 
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- description of the virtues of King Cyrus and to his account of the laudable 
conduct of Cambises bafore he degenerated into a tyrant. Where 
Taverner merely refers briefly to the ‘renowmed & excellent vertues’ #8 of 
Cambises’s father, Cyrus, Preston praises him as a king who merited ‘the 
lasting blast of fame’,** and won ‘great renowne’ and ‘golden praise’ because 
of his ‘worthy facts’ and ‘manly Marsis heart’.2° Where Taverner 
mentions only one good deed done by Cambises, Preston endows him with 
the kingly virtue of affability as well as justice. ‘Affabilitie’; wrote Sir 
Thomas Elyot, ‘is of a wonderful efficacie or power in procurynge loue. 
And it is in sondry wise, but most proprely, where a man is facile or easie 
to be spoken unto’.#* In a king, ‘affabilitie’ displays itself in his ready 
acceptance of good advice, and Cambises practises it persistently throughout 
the first scene of Preston's tragedy as he graciously accepts the advice of 
his counsellors on one subject after another. Before deciding to make 
war on Egypt, he modestly seeks the approval of his lords: 


I will not swerve from those your steps wherto you would me train22 


Immediately afterwards, he accedes to a counsellor’s request that he should 
appoint someone to rule in his absence: 


My Grace doth yeeld to this your talke. To be thus now it shall,?5 


and before he delegates power to Sisamnes, he obediently follows the advice 
of another of his lords by warning his deputy that any injustice he may 
commit will be severely punished.* 

In portraying the next episode in Cambises’s career, Preston follows 
Taverner’s account by representing him as a shrewd dispenser of justice. 
Finding his deputy guilty of corrupt and callous rule, Cambises has him 
flayed alive and his skin laid upon the seat of judgement as a warning to 
Otian, son of Sisamnes. This grisly deed impressed several English 
moralists of the sixteenth century as an outstanding example of kingly 
justice. Cambises was praised for it not only by Taverner and Preston 
but by such eminent preachers as Latimer and Hooper.” In_ his 
colloquial account of the incident, Latimer begins by comparing Cambises 


18 The Garden of Wysedome, Book II, Fol. 18a. 

19 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 640, 1. 16. 

20 Jbid., p. 641, 1. 8-11. 

21 The Boke named The Gouernour, ed. H. H. S. Croft (London, 1883), ii. 47. This 
speculum principis was remarkable popular. No less than eight editions of it were 
published between 1531 and 1580. 

22 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 641, 1. 37. 

23 [bid., p. 642, 1. 55. 

24 Jbid., p. 642, 1. 70-74. 

25 In a sermon preached in Lent in 1550, ‘An Oversight and Deliberation upon the 
holy Prophet Jonas’. See Early Writings of lal Hooper, D.D. ed. S. Carr (Cambridge, 


1843), p. 483. 
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to Edward VI as ‘a great emperor, such another as our master is’, and 
approvingly concludes : 


The cry of the poor widow came to the emperor's ear, and caused him to slay the judge 
quick, and lay his skin in his chair of judgement, that all judges that should give judgement 
afterward should sit in the same skin ... I pray God that we may once see the sign of 
the skin in England.?6 


Preston likewise interprets the deed as a mirror for magistrates when 
Otian acknowledges the justice of Cambises: 


O king, to me this is a glasse: with greefe in it I view 
Example that unto your Grace I doo not prove untrue.?? 


Otian’s image of the ‘glasse’ and his endorsement of the instructive 
‘example’ reflected in it make still more apparent the affinities of the play 
with the specula principum. 

The punishment of the corrupt judge is Cambises’s last virtuous deed, 
however, and in the remainder of the play he is represented as an example 
of the worst kind of tyranny. ‘Now there are countless things’, wrote 
Erasmus, ‘which can turn the minds of princes from the true course ... 
above all else, flattery, spoken in the guise of faith and frankness’.*8 
Cambises succumbs to this vice by taking pleasure in the Lord who says 
that he is greater than Cyrus and in the Knight who says that he cannot 
be compared to Cyrus until he is blessed with a son like himself.” A good 
prince, says Erasmus, ‘should accustom his friends to believe that they 
will gain favour by giving frank advice’.2° Cambises, however, shoots an 
arrow through the heart of the son of Prexaspes, an honest counsellor 
who has warned him against drunkenness. According to Sir Thomas Elyot, 
the first kind of ‘gouernance’ that a prince should acquire is control ‘of his 
affectes and passions, which do inhabite within his soule, and be subiectes 
to reason’.** Cambises, however, gives way to the passions of jealousy, 
lust, and anger. Jealousy leads him to have his brother Smirdis assassinated 
to prevent him from achieving good fame as his successor. Lust leads 
him to violate divine and natural law by incestuously marrying his kins- 
woman. Anger leads him to order the execution of his queen after she 
has mildly rebuked him for his treatment of his brother. 

The characterisation of Cambises is naive, therefore, not only because 
of Preston's artistic limitations but because Cambises is a doctrinaire 
creation designed in imitation of the black and white examples of the 
specula principum. He epitomises several of the vices of tyranny which 


26 "The First Sermon preached before King Edward, March 8, 1549’ in The Works of 
Hugh Latimer, ed. G. E. Corrie (Cambridge, 1844), i. 146. 

27 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 650, 1. 469-470. 

28 The Education of a Christian Prince, p. 146. 

29 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 651, 1. 498-504. 

30 The Education of a Christian Prince, p. 203. 

31 The Boke named The Gouernour, ii. 262-263. 
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were frequently execrated by contemporary writers of specula: susceptibility 
to flattery and evil passions, hatred of good counsel, and contempt of 
divine and natural law. Preston also resembles these writers in his 
calculated use of moral comparison. He throws the crimes of his tyrant 
into relief by setting them in contrast to the ideal standards of kingship 
represented by the counsels of Agathon, Cicero, and Seneca, by the good 
fame of Cyrus, and by the regal virtues of affability and justice exhibited 
by Cambises himself before his degeneration. 


3 


Besides illustrating some of the salient virtues of kings and vices of tyrants 
defined by contemporary moralists, Cambises conforms to current doctrines 
concerning the obedience which subjects owe to legitimate kings and the 
peculiar manner in which punishment is visited upon kings of this kind 
when they degenerate into tyranny. Paradoxical as it may seem, Preston’s 
choice of an oriental despot of the remote past as his tyrant made his play 
immediately relevant to one of the most important issues in the contemp- 
orary controversy between Roman Catholics and Protestants as to which 
powers should be obeyed. In order to justify their alliance with secular 
princes against the Papacy, Protestant apologists expounded stricter 
theories of the obedience due to kings, which led them to argue that 
Christians living in the cominion of a pagan or oriental prince should 
willingly obey him in all worldly matters. Tyndale was one of the earliest 
advocates of this doctrine. One section of his treatise, The Obedience of 
a Christian Man (1528), bears the gloss, ‘It is not lawful for a Christian 
subject to resist his prince, though he be a heathen man’, and in the passage 
thus summarised Tyndale refers to the Pharisees who questioned Christ 
about the tribute due to Caesar (Matthew, XXII), and comments, ‘For 
they thought that it was no sin to resist a heathen prince: as few of us 
would think if we were under the Turk, that it were sin to rise against 
him, and to rid ourselves from under his dominion, so sore have our bishops 
robbed us of the true doctrine of Christ’.** In his Notes for a Homily 
against Rebellion, the Anglican Cranmer likewise argued that Christians 
under Turkish rule ought to be obedient in all worldly matters. “Though 
the magistrates be evil’, he writes, ‘and very tyrants against the common- 
wealth, and enemies to Christ's religion; yet the subjects must obey in all 
worldly things, as the Christians do under the Turk, and ought to do so, 
so long as he commandeth them not to do against God’.** Since Preston's 
Cambises was a Persian and a tyrant he was well fitted to form part of 
a dramatic illustration of the current Anglican doctrine of passive obedience. 


32 William Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises and Introductions to Different Portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, ed. H. Walter (Cambridge, 1848), p. 177. 

33 Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer, ed. J. E. Cox (Cambridge, 
1846), p. 188. ‘The ‘Notes for a Homily against Rebellion’ were composed in 1549. 
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Tyndale’s The Obedience of a Christian Man contains a convenient 
summary of the texts and interpretations which subsequently became the 
basis of Anglican theories of passive obedience. Referring to the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, Tyndale writes, “There is no power 
but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God. They that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation’.*4 Accordingly, he praises David for 
twice sparing the life of his tyrannical enemy, King Saul, when he might 
have killed him (J. Samuel, XXIV, XXVII). ‘For if he had done it’, he 
writes, ‘he must have sinned against God; for God hath made the king in 
every realm judge over all, and over him there is no judge. He that judgeth 


the king judgeth God; and he that layeth hands on the king layeth hand 


on God; and he that resisteth the king resisteth God, and damneth God's 
law and ordinance. If the subjects sin, they must be brought to the king's 
judgement. If the king sin, he must be reserved unto the judgement, wrath, 
and vengeance of God’.*® Tyndale’s opinions concerning rebellion and 
obedience are re-echoed in the sermons of Latimer,*® Cranmer,*’ Lever, 
and Hooper.*® His use of David as a mirror for subjects is emulated by 
Sir Thomas Elyot,*? Sir John Cheke,*?- and the Anglican bishops who 
composed the Homily against Disobedience and Wilful Rebellion, which 
was published in 1571. 

The Anglican doctrine of obedience is faithfully and consistently 
illustrated in Preston’s Cambises. In some scenes, indeed, Preston seems 
to be setting before his audience paragons of virtuous submission comparable 
to the David of the moralists and preachers. Preston goes to some trouble 
to assure his audience that Cambises is a legitimate king who has succeeded 
to the throne by hereditary right and therefore merits the obedience of his 
subjects. The Prologue tells us that he succeeds as ‘heire due’; * at the 
outset of the play Cambises proclaims, ‘I, by due inheritance, possess that 


kingly crowne’,** and adds, referring to Cyrus, ‘I, his sonne, succeed his 


kingly seat, as due’.*° Hence in a later scene, when the clowns Hob and 


Lob wish that Cambises were dead, discerning members of Preston's 
34 fee aie Treatises and Introductions to Different Portions of the Holy Scriptures, 
p. : 

BB S[bid., poll is 

36 See The Works of Hugh Latimer, pp. 148, 300. 

See Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer, pp. 188-193. 

38 See Thomas Lever, Sermons (London, 1870), pp. 34-35. 

3® See The Early Writings of John Hooper, D.D., p. 358. 

40 See The Boke named The Gouernour, ii. 236-237. 

See A Lamentation in whiche is shewed what Ruyne and destruction cometh of 
seditious rebellyon (London, 1536), A. iii. a. I accept the general belief that this pamphlet 
was written by Cheke. 
42 See Certain Sermons or Homilies Appointed i i i 
Queen Elizabeth (London, 1864), pp. 601.605. permite gece si 
43 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 640, 1. 18. 

44 Ibid., p. 641, 1. 6. 

45 I[bid., p. 641, 1. 13. 
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audience would agree with Ambidexter’s accusation, “Ye have spoken 
treason against the king’s Grace’, and concur with his threat to have 
them hanged, drawn, and quartered in accordance with the accepted Tudor 
method of dealing with traitors.*” 

Smirdis and the Lady, on the other hand, are patterns of loyalty and 
obedience. Smirdis disapproves of his brother's conduct, but leaves his 
reformation to heaven: 


I like not well of those his deeds that he dooth still frequent ; 
I wish to God that other waies his minde he could content.4® 


His dutiful tolerance of deeds that he dislikes is emphasised when he 
accepts Ambidexter’s advice to 


Let him alone, of his deeds doo not talk, 

Then by his side ye may quietly walke ; 

After his death you shalbe king, 

Then may you reform eche kind of thing; 

In the meane-time live quietly, doo not with him deale.* 


His willingness to serve and protect the tyrant is also stressed when he 


tells Cambises that he is ready 


to fulfill, 
At all assaies, my prince and king, in that your Grace me will. 
What I can doo in true defence to you, my prince aright, 
In readines I alwaies am to offer foorth my might.5° 


The Lady, too, is a piously obedient subject. When Cambises forces 
her to marry him, she meekly refers her dilemma to the mercy of God: 


O God, forgive me, if I doo amisse ! 
The king by compultion inforceth me in this.54 


When Cambises orders her execution, the First Lord bears witness to her 
blamelessness, reminding the tyrant how she ‘in most obedient wise your 
Grace's will doth serve’. Before she goes to her death, the Lady tells 


her executioners. 


Yet witha ioyfull hart to God 
A psalme I meane to sing, 
Forgiving all men and the king 

Of eche kinde of thing, 


and the stage directions call for an appropriate song. This act of altruism 
also illustrates the precepts of contemporary moralists. In his Declaration 
of the Ten Holy Commandments, for instance, Hooper told his congregation 


46 Jbid., p. 657, 1. 790. 50 Ibid., p. 654, 1. 656-659. 
47 Jbid., p. 657, 1. 793. 51 Jbid., p. 660, 1. 931-932. 
48 [bid., p. 654, 1. 624-625. 82 Ibid., p. 663, 1. 1079. 


49 Ibid. p. 654, 1. 636-640. 53 [bid., p. 664, 1. 1129-1132. 
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how Christians should behave towards rulers ‘who fall from God and follow 
vice’. They must neither ‘cast off obedience’ nor ‘follow sedition’, but 
‘pray for them’, and study how they can ‘call them to God’, and ‘be prone 
to forget and remit the offence’.°* Preston’s Lady puts most of these 
precepts into practice. 

When sixteenth-century moralists urged their readers to refrain from 
rebelling against bad kings, they generally assured them at the same time 
that God would see that justice was done by punishing the tyrant with a 
severity appropriate to his offences. To support their doctrine of divine 
intervention, they frequently claimed that tyrants had seldom reigned long 
and had often died painful and unnatural deaths. According to Sir 
Thomas Elyot, for instance, Pompey and Caesar, having ‘subuerted the best 
and most noble publike weale of the world’, died violent deaths, ‘hauynge 
litle tyme of reioysinge their unleful desire’. Similarly, Taverner describes 
how God plagued Cambises ‘wyth a greuouse vengeance’. In attempting 
to mount his horse, Cambises fell upon his sword, and wounded himself 
so severely that he died. “This exéple testifyeth’, concludes Taverner, 
‘that god well not longe suffre tyrantes to reygne. For not loge after 
ye death of Cyrus aboue ye space of one yere lyued Cambyses, neither 
lefte he any heyre of his kyngdome’.*® 

The early and painful death of Cambises by an apparent accident and 
without one of his subjects raising a hand against him was an unusually 
apt illustration of contemporary Protestant doctrines of obedience and 
divine retribution. Preston seems to have been fully aware of its value 
as propaganda for he emphasises the moral implications of his plot. His 
prologue alludes pointedly to the brevity of the tyrant’s reign and to the 
supernatural intervention which brought it to an end: 


But, what measure the king did meat, the same did Iove commence, 
To bring to end with shame his race. Two yeares he did not raign.57 


Correspondingly, at the close of the play, he makes it plain that Cambises’s 
death is no accident but an act of divine justice. The tyrant himself 
confesses, 


A iust reward for my misdeeds my death doth plaine declare,58 
and the First Lord makes the moral even more explicit when he observes, 


A iust reward for his misdeeds the God above hath wrought, 
For certainly the life he led was to be counted nought.5® 


54 Early Writings of John Hooper, D.D., p. 358. 

55 The Boke named The Gouernour, ii. 299. 

58 The Garden of Wysedome, Book Il, Fol. 21. 

5 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 640, 1. 32-33. 
BS ibid. p.085, 1. 172s 

58 Ibid., p. 665, 1. 1193-1194. 
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Nevertheless, the tyrant’s corpse is treated with the respect due to a dead 
king, for the Second Lord adds, “Yet a princely buriall he shall have, 
according to his estate’ ®, a remark which completes the pattern of loyalty 
to a legitimate king which has been carefully elaborated in the course of 
the play. 

The author of Cambises thus appears to have used Taverner’s account 
of Cambises not only because of its theatrical possibilities but also because 
it provided special opportunities for moral and political exempla. His 
treatment of the problems of obedience and retribution is an implicit 
endorsement of Anglican doctrine, and, combined with his specula of 
kingship and tyranny, gives his play an ethical and polemical interest which 
was more apparent in the sixteenth century than it is now. The political 
teaching of Cambises is consistent and deliberate, and so lends strong 
support, if not confirmation, to the belief that it was Thomas Preston of 
King’s College, Cambridge, who fabricated this mirror for kings and their 
subjects. 


King’s College, / Wituam A, ARMSTONG. 
London. 


Hamlet in Richard Flatter’s Translation 
(Concluded) 
IV 


In this section we are going to deal with the methods employed by 
Flatter as antidotes against the euphemistic and dignifying tendencies which 
are a minor inadequacy of Schlegel’s version. He is usually careful to 
call a spade a spade, and does not tolerate expressions by which hard and 
sharp lines are rendered poetical and harmless. 


This is the very extasie of Loue, (II, 1) 
Dies ist die wahre Schwarmerei der Liebe, 
Dies ist der echte Wahnsinn der Verliebtheit, 
an Anticke disposition (I, 5) 

Ein wunderliches Wesen 


Ein fratzenhaftes Wesen 


Perhaps some readers will think ‘fratzenhaft’ as wide of the mark as 
‘wunderlich’, but on the opposite side. A very successful new rendering 
of a piece of Hamlet’s bawdy talk is as follows: 


60 [bid., p. 665, 1. 1195. 
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Faith, her priuates, we. 
In the secret parts of Fortune? (II, 2) 


Ja wirklich, wir sind mit ihr vertraut. 
Im Schosse des Gliicks ? 


Stimmt, manchmal gibt uns Fortuna Zutritt — 
Ins Geheimkabinett ? 
Next, a heightening of the sensual associations of a passage that requires 
rather less of them: 
why she would hang on him, 


As if encrease of Appetite had grcwne 
By what it fed on; (I, 2) 


Hing sie doch an ihm, 
Als stieg der Wachstum ihrer Lust mit dem, 
Was ihre Kost war. 


: oh, sie hing an ihm, 

Als steigerte die Sattheit die Begierde 

Nach weiterem Genuss ! 
Flatter also makes use of a number of colloquial expressions, especially 
in the conversations of the guardsmen in the opening scene: 


Haue you had quiet Guard? (I, 1) 
War Eure Wache ruhig ? 
War auf der Wacht was los? 


Lookes it not like the King? (I, 1) 
Sieht’s nicht dem Kénig gleich ? 
Schaut’s nicht dem Kénig gleich ? 


Why such impresse of Ship-wrights, (I, 1) 
Warum gepresst fiir Werfte, 
Warum lasst man die Schiffsbauer so schuften, 


We may welcome these lively touches, but we should hesitate to applaud 
the following restrictive rendering of a phrase we have learnt to read as 
a strange first pointer to one of the dominating moods of the tragedy: 


And I am sicke at heart. (I, 1) 
Und mir ist schlimm zu Mut. 
Und ich hab’s herzlich satt. 


Nor do we think that regional expressions, all but incomprehensible for 
large sections of the German reading public, should have been admitted: 


as so tis put on me; (I, 3) 

und so erzahlt man mir’s, 

wie man es mir versetzt hat, — 

to tarre them to Controuersie (II, 2) 
aufzuhetzen 


aufzuhussen 
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We do not intend to enter into Flatter’s interesting discussion of the 
“To be or not to be’ soliloquy, where he gives his reasons for his use of the 
phrase ‘Schluss zu machen’ in the following passage; but we submit that 
this low and trivial phrase can only be introduced here through a regrettable 
lapse of style, whatever its justification from the point of view of meaning. 


Or to take Armes against a Sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them: (III, 1) 
Sich waffnend gegen eine See von Plagen, 
Durch Widerstand sie enden. 


Oder dem Heer von Plagen sich zu stellen 
Und ka&mpfend Schluss zu machen? 


“Heer von Plagen’ is an interesting deviation from the original, recalling 
18th century scruples with respect to this and other Shakespearian 
metaphors. Flatter avoids the expected ‘Meer von Plagen’ because he 
believes that ‘a Sea of’ was a dormant metaphor for Shakespeare,. which, 
stirred to life by a literal translation, does not fit into his own conception 
of the whole passage. Our answer to this is that it is very risky to dogmatize 
on the degree of life, ie. of the power of evoking definite mental images, 
that Shakespeare and his audience felt in a metaphor and that neither ‘a 
Sea of troubles’ nor ‘ein Meer von Plagen’ can call up vivid and, possibly, 
disturbing mental pictures, because this metaphor does not lend itself to 
visualization. It will be taken in both languages as a strong but somewhat 
vague expression for ‘very many’. 

Although convinced of the superior virtues of the Folio, Flatter feels 
obliged to reproduce Hamlet’s oaths even where they are omitted in his 
favourite text. He considers Schlegel’s solutions as too euphemistic, and 
removes such slight veils as we find in the originals. The crude and 
unhappy effect of the expletives he gives to his Prince Hamlet is enhanced 
by the absence of such mitigating rust as is provided by the long and 
general usage of an oath. 


s'bloud there is somthing (II, 2; Qe) 

There is something in this (F) 

Wetter, es liegt hierin 

Gott’s Blut, etwas Unnatiirliches liegt da verborgen; 


Gods bodykins man, better. (II, 2) 
Potz Wetter, Mann, viel besser. 
Gotts Tod, Mensch, besser ! 1¢ 


If we are looking for a convincing proof that Flatter’s work is not based 
on a theory or a set of theories, that it is the result of a struggle with the 


16 In deference to the Qe — not the Folio — text, the same unfortunate expletive is 
used in II, 2, 603, in III, 2, 388, and in V, 1, 297. 
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texts in which he sometimes neglected the demands of consistency, we can 
find it in some stylistic contradictions of his translation. We have illustrated 
his method of getting away from the Romantic poetic diction; we should add 
that there are also passages where his own style is more indirect than 
either Shakespeare’s or Schlegel’s: 


He tooke my Father grossely, full of bread, 
With all his Crimes broad blowne, as fresh as May, (III, 3) 


Er iiberfiel in Wiistheit meinen Vater, 
Voll Speis’, in seiner Siinden Maienbliite. 


Er schlug den Vater mitten im Schmaus des Lebens, 
Den Maitag seiner Siinden ungebiisst, 


When he is fit and season’d for his passage? (III, 3) 
Bereitet und geschickt zum Uebergang ? 
Das Herz gelautert und versehn zum Heimgang ? 


In these examples we find our translator falling into a comparatively vague 
and elevated diction that is farther away from Shakespeare's devastating 
directness than the renderings of Schlegel, who kept his eyes, here and 
elsewhere, steadily and unflinchingly on the very words of Shakespeare. 
‘Mitten im Schmaus des Lebens’ is flabby and general if we compare it 
with ‘full of bread’ and “Voll Speis’’. The two lines, from which those 
words are taken, are without the necessary rhythmical character, too. 
‘Das Herz gelautert und versehn zum Heimgang’ is exactly the kind of 
translation of which Flatter and other critics complain when it occurs in 
Schlegel. In our second quotation Schlegel has caught an echo at least 
of the cold and bitter objectivity of the original. 

A word should be said here of Flatter’s onomatopoeic effects, as they 
are objects of his constant attention. They are frequently striking, as in 


Der Hahn, des Morgens frdhliche Fanfare, 
Mit seinem stolzen, schmetternd hellen Ton 
Weckt er den Gott des Tags; (I, 1) 


On rare occasions only they tend to lead too independent an existence. 
The following line, splendid if read by itself, fails to echo the melancholy 
tone of the Queen’s whole tale, whereas the original and Schlegel’s version 
are better connected with the whole by the prevalence of dark vowels and 
diphthongs in them: 


That shewes his hore leaues in the glassie streame: (IV, 7) 
Und zeigt im klaren Strom sein graues Laub, 


Die Blatter, silbrig, spiegeln sich im Strom. 
Vo 


We have stated above that Flatter is usually free from the itch of finding 
a rendering of his own where Schlegel had already hit on a good one. 
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There are, however, quite a number of passages where he changes the old 
text without being able to improve it. We quote five of them: 


the Maiesty of buried Denmarke (I, 1) 
die Hoheit des begrabnen Danmark 
des KGénigs tote Majestat 
you speake like a greene Girle, 
Vnsifted in such perillous Circumstance. (I, 3) 


. Ihr sprecht wie junges Blut, 
In solchen Fahrlichkeiten unbewandert, 


Du redest wie ein Kiichlein, 
Das die Gefahr der Sache gar nicht ahnt. 
The Ayre bites shrewdly: is it very cold? (Qe: it is very colde.) 
It is a nipping-and an eager ayre. (I, 4) 


Die Luft geht scharf, es ist entsetzlich kalt. 
’s ist eine schneidende und strenge Luft. 


Die Luft geht beissend rauh; ’s ist bitter kalt ! 
’s ist eine scharfe Luft und schneidet arg. 
Thou wretched, rash intruding foole, farewell, (III, 4) 
Du klaglicher vorwitz’ger Narr, fahr wohl! 
_ Du schmahlich aufdringlicher Narr, leb wohl! 
Thou liu'st, report me and my causes right 
To the vnsatisfied. (V, 2) 


Du lebst: erklare mich und meine Sache 
Den Unbefriedigten. 


Du lebst: stell mich und meinen Fall zurecht 
Jenen, die dunkel sehn! 


The line in our last quotation but one is disappointing both by the in- 
effective rendering of Shakespeare’s three adjectives and by the lack of a 
clear rhythmical pattern. Another rhythmically disappointing passage 
uses the same adverb-adjective combination: 


In the dead wast and middle of the night (I, 2) 
In toter Stille tiefer Mitternacht 
Im tédlich stillen Graun der Mitternacht, 


Both translations lack the characteristic construction and the stress con- 
centration (in ‘dead wast’) of the original, but the majestic gait of 
Schlegel’s line is far more awe-inspiring than the artificial phrase ‘Im 
tédlich stillen Graun’, A complete breakdown of the rhythm happens 
even at the supreme moment of the tragedy: How are we to speak the 
following line, unless we are prepared to use the impossible form ‘Engel- 
schar’n’? 

And flights of Angels sing thee to thy rest, (V, 2) 

Und Engelscharen singen dich zur Ruh’! 

Mégen dich Engeischaren zur Ruhe singen ! 
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These faults are particularly surprising, considering that a careful re-— 


production of rhythms, pauses and sound configurations, with all their 
implications for the actor, is Flatter’s most characteristic purpose. Its 
influence is all-pervasive in the translation; it is visible in the structure 
of many lines as well as in the attempt to make the most of the ‘theatrical’ 
punctuation of the Folio. In the matter of pauses Flatter does not leave 
anything to chance or to the reader's and actor’s discernment, but makes 
a generous use of dashes. In our next illustrations we see him as a 
successful imitator of Shakespearian patterns: 


The Hand more Instrumentall to the Mouth, (I, 2) 
Die Hand dem Munde dienstgefall’ger nicht, 
Die Hand ist nicht gefiigiger dem Mund 


Here the restoration of the original word-order and rhythm is a clear 
gain. Cf. also: 

And at the sound it shrunke in hast away, 

And vanisht from our sight. (I, 2) 


Und bei dem Tone schliipft’ es eilig weg 
Und schwand aus unserm Blick. 


Und auf den Laut verlor es sich in Eile 
Und schwand aus unserm Blick. 

Now might I do it pat, (III, 3) 

Jetzt kénnt’ ich’s thun, bequem; 

Jetzt kénnt’ ich’s glatt vollziehn, 


A striking idea, this rendering of ‘pat’ by ‘glatt’! In the following verse 
the German actor is given the exact equivalent to the English ‘too — too’. 
It contains two of Flatter’s dashes; neither of them is derived from the 
Folio text, which contains a meaningless comma only. He drops it in 
agreement with all the other editors and translators. Some readers will 
regret Flatter’s rejection of Dover Wilson's revolutionary emendation, 
which he could not accept as he does not share Wilson’s views concerning 
the authority of Qe. 


O that this too too sallied flesh would melt, (I, 2; Qe) 
Oh that this too too solid Flesh, would melt, (F) 

O, that this too too sullied flesh would melt, (Wilson) 
O schmélze doch dies allzu feste Fleisch, 


Oh —, schmdlze doch dies zu — zu feste Fleisch, 
Occasionally Flatter’s delight in keeping as close as possible to the original 
rhythms and sound patterns leads to some Anglicizing of German: 

The Bird of Dawning singeth all night long: (I, 1) 


singe 
Die ganze Nacht durch dieser frithe Vogel; 


Der Morgenvogel all die Nacht lang ruft. 


—— 
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A countenance more in sorrow then in anger. (I, 2) 


Eine Miene, mehr 
Des Leidens als des Zorns, 


Er zeigte mehr von Kummer als von Zorn. 


And there are even passages where an excessive attention to sensuous 
details does harm to the meaning and to the general result of the 
translation: 

Indeed my Lord, it followed hard vpon. (I, 2) 

Fiirwahr, mein Prinz, sie folgte schnell darauf. 

Wabhrhaftig, Prinz, sie folgte hart am Fuss. 


Your leaue and fauour to returne to France, (I, 2) 
Vergiinstigung, nach Frankreich riickzukehren, 
Gunst und Gestattung, riickzukehr’n nach Frankreich: 


Neither ‘hart am Fuss’ nor ‘Gestattung’ are current German; the price 
paid for the preservation of ‘hard’ in the first line and for the alliteration 
in the second is too high. The same is true of the rhythmical similarity 
— which is apparent rather than real — of the following translation: 
Or that the Euerlasting had not fixt 
His Cannon ‘gainst Selfe-slaughter. (I, 2) 


Oder hatte nicht der Ew’ge sein Gebot 
Gerichtet gegen Selbstmord ! 


Oder hatt’ Er, der Herr, nicht sein Gebot 
Gerichtet gegen Selbstmord ! 


There is no warrant in the original for the peculiar tone of ‘Er, der Herr’, 
nor for the inclusion of the word ‘Fee’ in the next passage: 


The faire Ophelia. (III, 1) 
Die reizende Ophelia. 
Die Fee Ophelia ! 27 


It is a nice question whether the modification of the simile in the following 
quotation is justified by the cleverly caught echoes of the sound qualities, 


Like sweet Bels iangled out of tune, and harsh, (III, 1) 
Missténend wie verstimmte Glocken jetzt; 
Geborstner Glocke gleich, tonlos und falsch; 


Every translator, moving between two closely related languages like 
English and German, is tempted to translate according to etymology 
sometimes rather than according to the current meaning of words. Here 
are two instances where we are not sure that Flatter was well advised 


in giving way to this temptation : 


17 We cannot discover any convincing reason for reading ‘fairy’ here and for dropping 
‘fair’ altogether in V, 1, 265 (“What, the faire Ophelia ?’), translated by “Wie — Ophelia?’ 
E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 20 
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The nights are wholsome, (I, 1) 
Die Nachte sind gesund, 
Die Nachte sind voll Heils, 
be a breeder of Sinners? (III, 1) 


Siinder zur Welt bringen ? 
Siinder ausbriiten ? 


, 
’ 
P 


We could be as critical here of his equivalents as he is of Schlegel’s 
rendering of ‘questionable’**, which he corrects rather disappointingly : 


Thou com’st in such a questionable shape (I, 4) 
Du kommst in so fragwiirdiger Gestalt, 
Du trittst einher so ratselhaften Anblicks, 


VI 


It is an interesting observation that the wish to produce a version in 
which all theatrical values in the text are fully exploited has two contra- 
dictory effects on our translation: It spurs Flatter to the closest imitation 
of the physical details of Shakespeare’s lines, but it can also lead him 
away from the original. Not infrequently can we observe changes of 
emphasis which serve to heighten the dramatic quality of the speeches. In 
the next quotation Flatter’s text is more theatrical than either the Q2 or the 
Folio text : 


What, ha's this thing appear’d againe to night. (I, 1) 
Nun, ist das Ding heut wiederum erschienen ? 
Nun — heute nacht, war’s wieder da, das Ding? 


The word-order of the original is quite normal; in Flatter’s version it is 
specially arranged so as to express the intensity of Marcellus’ curiosity 
and to produce the maximum of suspense. Excellent, but does not Flatter 
get dangerously near to teaching Shakespeare his job here? Different 
types of changes of emphasis are illustrated by the following examples: 


Would I had met my dearest foe in heauen, 
Ere I had euer seene that day Horafio. (I, 2) 


Hatt’ ich den argsten Feind im Himmel lieber 
Getroffen, als den Tag erlebt, Horatio ! 


Im Himmel wiisst’ ich lieber meinen Erzfeind 
Als dass ich das erleben musst’, Horatio! 


18 He says (Shakespeare, III, 212): ‘ “questionable shape”: nicht, wie bei Schlegel, “‘frag- 
wiirdig” im Sinne von “verdachtig’” oder “Argwohn erregend”, sondern zu Fragen (zur 
Befragung) herausfordernd.’ But we are not to lose sight of the possibility that some 
sina may be able to suggest the intended meaning by a special intonation of ‘frag- 
wiirdig’. 


OT 
“Oe 
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You would pluck out ...; you would sound mee .. (III, 2) 
Thr wollt in das Herz ... dringen, Ihr wollt mich ... priifen: 
ausreissen wollt Ihr ...; aus mir herausholen wollt Ihr ... 


Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter businesse as the day 
Would quake to looke on. (III, 2) 


Nun trank’ ich wohl heiss Blut, 
Und thate bittre Dinge, die der Tag 
Mit Schaudern sah’. 


Rauchend Blut kénnt’ ich nun trinken 
Und Dinge tun, so bitter, dass der Tag 
Schauderte, sie zu sehn. 


It is also his interest in the theatrical pauses that occasionally tempts 
Flatter to improve Shakespeare’s as well as Schlegel’s text. He knows 
of our tendency to drop the logical connecting links in passionate language, 
and he makes use of it in order to give vigour and immediacy to his 
speeches and to get rid of some of those extra syllables which are the 
eternal trouble of a translator of English verse into German.?® This lends 


his style an exciting staccato quality: 


he hath importun’d me with loue, 
In honourable fashion. (I, 3) 


Er hat mit seiner Lieb’ in mich gedrungen, 
In aller Ehr’ und Sitte. 


Er setzte mir so zu mit seiner Liebe — 
In aller Form —! 


Here it is a comma, found in the Folio text only, which induces Flatter 
to divide Ophelia’s speech in this surprising fashion. She stops after 
‘Liebe’, because she is afraid of having said too much, and tries to correct 
the mistake in her final three words. An attractive interpretation for the 
actress | 


12 It is Flatter’s policy to avoid the extra lines tolerated by Schlegel, and to accept the 


sacrifices demanded by such compression: 
and at last 
Vpon his will I seald my hard consent, (I, 2; Qe) 
Dass ich zuletzt auf seinen Wunsch das Siegel 
Der schwierigen Bewilligung gedriickt. 
ja, zum Schluss 
Driickt’ ich auf seinen Wunsch mein schweres Siegel. 


There on the pendant boughes, her Coronet weeds 
Clambring to hang; an enuious sliuer broke, (IV, 7) 


Dort, als sie aufklomm, um ihr Laubgewinde 

An den gesenkten Aesten aufzuhangen, 

Zerbrach ein falscher Zweig, 

Da, einen Ast mit Blumen zu bekrénen, 

Hob sie sich auf — voll Tiicke brach ein Zweig — 
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In the same figure, like the King that’s dead. (I, 1) 
Ganz die Gestalt wie der verstorbne K6nig. 
Genau so die Gestalt —: der tote Kénig ! 


But with a crafty Madnesse keepes aloofe: (III, 1) 
Hielt sich vielmehr mit schlauem Wahnwitz fern, 
Vielmehr — im Wahnsinn schlau — weicht er uns aus, 


And now Ile doo’t, and so he goes to Heauen, (III, 3) 
Jetzt will ich’s thun — und so geht er gen Himmel, 
Und jetzt — ich tu’s! — und so geht er zum Himmel 


As appears from these examples Flatter’s use of dashes is by no means 
always grounded on the Folio punctuation. They are useful instruments 
of a translator who, at a pinch, values conciseness and and dramatic effect- 
iveness more highly than strict fidelity. We have found evidence for 
the same attitude in other sections of our inquiry. It is characteristic 
for the method of Flatter, who is neither a poet-translator with his 
instinctive sense of style, nor a scholar-translator with his passion for 
accuracy — though he possesses a fair measure of either of their valuable 
gifts; he is the experienced man of the theatre who succeeds in providing 
the German-speaking actors of our days with a remarkably lucid and 
actable version of Shakespeare without sacrificing too much of what 
must remain difficult and mysterious about his masterpieces. His text 
is of interest for the Shakespearian scholar as well, as it throws light on 
qualities of the original that have been overlooked by many observers. 
If we hesitate to call his fine version of Hamlet a great translation after 
having compared it with Schlegel’s text, it is mainly because we miss in 
it the marks of that absolute humility which seems to be a condition of the 
supreme achievements in the translator's exacting art. 


St. Gallen. Rupour STAMM. 


Notes and News 


‘Rivos cruoris torridi’ in Charms to Staunch Bleeding 


Among the charms printed for the first time by G. Storms, Anglo-Saxon 
Magic (The Hague 1948), there are three 11th century versions of a Latin 
charm from BM. MS. Regius 2.A.XX; they are numbers 57 to 59 of his 
collection. The charm consists of the words: 

Rivos cruoris torridi. contacta vestis obstruit fletu riganti supplicis arent fluenta 
sanguinis (no, 57) 

preceded by introductory phrases such as Christe adiuva (no. 59), and 
followed by an invocation. The version in no, 58 also has a concluding 
prayer. 
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In his note (pp. 293-4) Storms observes that the texts are a little obscure 
owing to the corrupted state of the Latin. The Latin of the lines I have 
quoted is however not corrupt. It seems to have escaped notice that these 
words fall easily into iambic dimeters reminiscent of medieval Latin 
hymnody: 


Rivos cruoris torridi 
Contacta vestis obstruit 
Fletu riganti supplicis 
Arent fluenta sanguinis. 


In fact they are found to be stanza 17 of Sedulius’ Hymnus de Vita Christi 
(Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse no. 12; G. Drewes-and C. Blume, 
Ein Jahrtausend lateinischer Hymnendichtung, Leipzig 1909, vol. I p. 31), 
better known by the first line A solis ortus cardine. This alphabetical 
hymn devotes a stanza each to the principal events of Christ’s life; stanzas 
M to S are concerned with miracles. The one dealt with here is the healing 
of the woman with an issue of blood, Matth. 9, 20-22, Mar. 5, 25-34, Luc. 8, 
43-48. So the stanza from Sedulius’ hymn takes the place of the historiola, 
the ‘spell’ properly so called, which provides the basis of analogy for the 
invocation. The Latin of the invocations in all three versions is indeed 
corrupt, e.g. 


per illorum quae siccata dominica labante coniuro sta. (no. 57) 
per illorum venas cui siccato dominico lavante coniuro sta. (no. 58) 


but the use of the participle siccatus seems to point to the version Mar. 5, 29, 
where the Vulgate text has: et confestim siccatus est fons sanguinis eius. 
Matthew does not mention the actual stopping of the blood; Luke reads 
stetit where Mark has siccatus est. 

Sedulius’ hymn was sometimes known in the Middle Ages as Hymnus 
Christi de Miraculis (M. Schanz, C. Hosius, G. Kriiger, Geschichte der 
rémischen Literatur IV.ii, Munich 1920, § 1148), so the miracle stanzas 
were evidently thought important, though they have not found a place in 
the Breviary as some of the other stanzas have. It would be interesting 
to see whether any of the other miracle stanzas of Sedulius’ hymn is used 
for a similar purpose in other charms. Considering the popularity of 
Sedulius in the Middle Ages (see e.g. F. J. E. Raby, Christian Latin Poetry, 
Oxford 1927, p. 110 and Schanz-Hosius-Kriiger, op. cit. § 1149) it seems 
not unlikely. Joseph Szévérffy has investigated traces of folklore in Latin 
hymns; the converse would also be a rewarding study. 


London. LEONARD FORSTER. 


1 Cf, Joseph Szévérffy, ‘Hymnology and Folklore’, in J! Tesaur, VI (1954), p. 4 ff, 
‘Folk Beliefs and Medieval Hymns’ in Folklore, LXIV (1955), p. 219 ff and ‘Zur Analyse 
der Christophorus-Hymnen’ in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, LXXIV (1955) p. 1 ff. 
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Middle English ‘wery forwandred’: a Rejoinder 


The origin and precise meaning of the phrase wery forwandred and a 
number of similar phrases has recently been the subject of considerable 
discussion. Professor F. Mossé, in a well-documented article,* suggests 
that wandred was originally a verbal noun of the type seen in OE huntap 
preceded by the preposition for, and that this was later ‘metanalysed’ as 
forwandred, a past participle with intensive preverb. Professor L. Spitzer” 
counters this by pointing out that, according to certain fairly well-defined 
principles of linguistic development, we should not expect a metanalysis 
from a noun to an adjective or participle, but rather the reverse; he suggests 
that wandred is in fact a participle, and that the basic meaning of the 
phrase is ‘weary on account of (having) wandered’, and he adduces in 
support a large number of similar phrases from Romance languages, and 
also a few from German. 

It is not my intention here to deny the merits of either of these theories; 
readers of Professor Mossé’s article will have noted that Chaucer's gon 
abegged looks very like Robert of Gloucester’s an hunteb wende, and, 
similarly, Professor Spitzer’s comparison of Chaucer's for pure ashamed 
with phrases like Spanish de puro bueno has much to commend it. But, 
like any other linguistic change, syntactic developments are not necessarily 
homogeneous in origin, and may more often than not arise from a whole 
complex of widely differing factors. The types wery forwandred, gon 
abegged and for pure ashamed have one feature in common, that they 
contain what appears to be a past participle used as a substantive; the 
existence of one type would no doubt influence and strengtken the other 
two, but it does not follow that all three types must have had a comnion 
origin. For instance, it might be suggested — and that is my purpose here 
— that, in the case of the type wery forwandred at least, the older and more 
obvious explanation is the correct one: namely, that forwandred is a past 
participle with intensive preverb, and means ‘exhausted with wandering’ 

To judge from some recent comments by Dr. T. Mustanoja,* it might be 
supposed that this view is now completely outdated and superseded. 
Dr. Mustanoja adds some very relevant new evidence: weri of leien in 
Lazamon A, weri of fou3te in Sir Beves of Hamtoun (Auchinleck MS.) 
and Joseph of Arimathie, and for fouten in William of Palerne. In these, 
he assumes that of is. a preposition, and makes the following somewhat 
disparaging remark regarding the older view: 


This is, in fact, what editors and compilers of dictionaries have been doing regularly in 
cases of this kind; they have taken the preposition of as an intensifying verbal prefix 


But he does not state which of the two more recent views he supports in 


Etudes anglaises V (1952), pp. 289-308. 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen LV (1954), pp. 161-177. 
Cf. Stratmann-Bradley, ME Dictionary, s.v. forwandren. 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen LVI (1955), pp. 91-94. 
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explanation of, say, of leien in Lazamon. Derivation from a noun in -ap 
is out of the question here; and furthermore, the fact that this is the earliest 
example of the construction extant, and yet the past participle is of a strong 
verb, seems to tell heavily against that view in general.> We are le!:, then, 
with Professor Spitzer's view, according to which of must be a preposition 
governing the past participle leien. As stated above, this view has the 
support of Romance and German parallels, but it stands or falls by these; 
it has no support in OE, and no especial claim for preference over any 
other solution more in keeping with the normal grammatical system of 
the language. 

What, then, is the objection to the older view? In the main, it is that 
alliterative poetry (in which a majority of the extant cases occur) ‘ne 
connait guére, surtout dans un méme hémistiche, la juxtaposition des 
adjectifs’.® 

Now, firstly, the construction in question is by no means limited to 
alliterative poetry. Secondly, the fact that a set phrase werig + past 
participle does not occur in OE is no proof that it did not exist in Early ME. 
The OE constructions, as seen in wundum werig, sibes werig, were in any 
case replaced by the more analytic types weri of or for + noun, and 
therefore, in view of this break in continuity, the rise of the new construction 


_weri + past participle need not appear so very far-fetched. 


It might be objected that the preference for of and for as the intensive 
preverbs in such phrases is suspicious, and that we should expect to find 
cases of weri + past participle without these preverbs, if the construction 
ever existed. In this connection I would draw attention to 1. 4243 of Robert 
of Gloucester’s Chronicle :* 


Bo stod be king & lou; & pei ech lime him ok 
Vor he was wery yfa3t, bedwer he bed bere...... 


This phrase has not been adduced in the previous discussions, but, since it 
occurs in the earliest Ms. of Robert of Gloucester, it may be of considerable 
significance. It is not likely to be a slip, since it also occurs in MS. B 
(Harley 201) and, in the form weri ifoute, in MS. @ (Trinity College 
Cambridge R.4.26); these MSS. are of somewhat later date (c. 1400) but 
both often preserve early forms, and neither shows evidence of direct 
dependence on the earlier Cotton MS. As we might expect, the variants 
in the fifteenth-century MSS. show changes: f has for fou3t, 5 of fyght, 


e and forfou3t. 


5 Professor Mossé regards phrases containing strong verbs (for dronken, for unknowe) 
zs later analogical formations (op. cit. pp. 305-6). 

6 Mossé, op. cit. p. 298. It might be noted that, according to Professor Mossé’s view, 
forwandred survived only because it had been ‘metanalysed’ to a past participle in form 
(p. 308). Yet this is surely tantamount to admitting that the resulting ‘juxtaposition des 
adjectifs’ must have been acceptable — in this phrase if in no other — to alliterative poets 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

7 Ed W. A. Wright, Vol. I p. 298. 
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A further indication that of and for are preverbs, rather than prepositions, 
is that of in this construction is mainly earlier, and tends to become 
replaced by for in later texts. Dr. Mustanoja explains this change as 
‘due to the greater causal force of the preposition for’, but this does not 
seem very likely, since, in the combination wery + preposition + noun, no 
such general trend can be observed, and of is in fact commoner than for 
throughout the ME period. If, however, we accept the view that of and 
for are intensive preverbs, the reason for the change becomes immediately 
apparent. As is well known, the OE system of preverbs underwent — 
for a variety of reasons — a drastic reduction during the ME period; but 
the process of this reduction varied considerably according to the preverb 
in question. In the thirteenth century, of- (as well as others such as a-, 
at-, on-) occurred fairly frequently (especially in Southern dialects), but 
gradually became rarer; on the other hand, for- and to- survived and to 
some extent took over the functions of preverbs which were less distinctive 
phonetically. In the time of Chaucer, of- would be no more than an 
archaic survival, while for- might even be regarded as ‘productive’.® 

At the same time, it should be borne in mind that of- in Early ME may 
in fact represent an original a-~ (cf. NED s.v. of-, prefix”), and that the 
preverbs a- and y- in ME are often no more than dialectal variants. We 
might, therefore, be justified in regarding the cases wery yfa3t and wery 
offou3t as virtually identical. 

There remains, of course, a strong possibility that the choice of both 
of- and for- was influenced by the use of wery with the corresponding 
prepositions; indeed, the widespread habit, in ME MSS., of spacing preverbs 
as separate words** would suggest that preverbs were at this period 
regarded as similar in weight and function to prepositions. Speakers, just 
as scribes, were probably not sure of the exact analysis, and eventually 
metanalysis in the direction forwandred (p.p.) > for wandred (prep. + 
noun) may well have taken place, though the resulting noun wandred 


8 As Dr. Mustanoja observes, of is somewhat rarer than for, but it is possible that some 
instances have been overlooked. A phrase nof hitherto listed by ‘editors and compilers 
of dictionaries’ is weri of leoued (-lyved, -lived) ‘weary through infirmity, old age’ in 
various MSS. of the Southern Legendary (for a published example see EETS Orig. Ser. 
87, p. 6, 1. 168). The omission of this word is all the more remarkable, since it provides 
evidence for the survival, in ME, of OE aléfed, geléfed (-lgfed) ‘enfeebled, infirm’, familiar 
enough to students of OE from geljfedre yldo ‘of infirm (advanced) old age’ in the 
OE Bede. 

® The history of English prefixes is a large subject, but general statements to this effect 
will be found in H. Koziol, Handbuch der englischen Wortbildungslehre (Heidelberg, 
1937), §§ 224, 244, 256-8, and more detailed works are listed in § 205 of the same work. 
10 This process, whereby phonetically weakened preverbs could become formally 
identified with unrelated prepositions, has an exact parallel in Old Norse (see H. Kuhn, 
Das Fiillwort ‘of-um’ im altwestnordischen, Gottingen, 1929; I. Dal, Ursprung und Ver- 
wendung der altnordischen ‘expletivpartikel’ of, um, Oslo, 1929). Though Norse influence 
on the English construction is unlikely, the parallel is an illuminating one. 


11 See The Owl and The Nightingale, ed. J. H. G. Grattan and G. F, H. Sykes (EETS 
Extra Series, No. 119) p. xiv. 
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would have a comparatively short existence before becoming supplanted 
by wandryng(e). At all times, but especially at this stage, the construction 
might blend with, and derive support from, constructions which are more 
probably of different origin, such as that seen in I dy.. for dry, for faynt, 
for pure ashamed and many of the other cases discussed by Professors 
Mossé and Spitzer. An especially difficult problem is presented by for 
ferde ‘for fear’, which seems to occupy a position midway between two 
types: forfer(e)d ‘terrified’** and for fer(e)d ‘because of (being) 
frightened’.1* 

The whole development, then, is a complex one, and to determine which 
factor is uppermost in each individual case may be impossible. In the case 
of wery forwandred (-waked, -walked, etc.), the evidence so far available 
suggests a construction wery + past participle as the more important source. 


Edinburgh. M. L. SAMUELS. 


Funke Anniversary Number. Subscriptions from Prof. H. Gauss, Bern, 
Prof. L. L. Schiicking, Farchant, Oberbayern, Prof. F. Strich, Bern, and 
Prof. C. L. Wrenn, Oxford, were received too late for acknowledgment in 
the Tabula Gratulatoria. 

A grant from the Erziehungsdirektion des Rartae Bern was acknow- 
ledged on a slip. 


English Studies at Oslo. Two of our contributors have been appointed 
to chairs in the Department of English in the University of Oslo. Dr. 
Kristian Smidt has succeeded Prof. Lorentz Eckhoff as Professor of 
English Literature, while Prof. Paul Christophersen, formerly of University 
College, Ibadan, has been appointed Professor of English Philology. As 
Prof. Eckhoff writes us: ‘So now everything is in order here, and the two 
eminent professors reside in beautiful offices at the British Institute, 
Fritzners gate 12, Oslo.’ To both, our sincere congratulations. 


The Modern Language Review. We also congratulate our colleagues 
of The Modern Language Review on the fiftieth anniversary of their 
distinguished journal. The October number contains retrospective articles 
by the General and English Editor, Prof. C. J. Sisson, who announces his 


12 On this point, regarding the direction and duration of the metanalysis, I am in 
agreement with Professor Spitzer (op. cif., p. 176, footnote 1). 

13 J. R. R. Tolkien, A Middle English Vocabulary, s.v. Ferde. 

14 This is the explanation favoured by the new Middle English Dictionary (ed. Kurath 
and Kuhn, Michigan, 1953). 
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retirement as such, by the Germanic Editor, Prof. A. Gillies, and by Dr. 
S. C. Roberts, former Secretary to the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, which publishes the Review. As Prof. Sisson points out, the 


Review (whose first Editor was the late Prof. J. G. Robertson) has sought © 


to be an organ of international scholarship and thought. It is a pity 
that this anniversary number has to contain an announcement by the 
proprietors that owing to increasing costs they have been reluctantly 
compelled to raise the subscription price per volume from 50s. to 60s. net. 


Reviews 


Studies in the History of Old English Literature. By KENNETH 
Sisam. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1953. vi ~ 314 pp. 
Price 30/—. 


These studies form a most important contribution to Old English 
scholarship. They are valuable for the new facts that are brought to light 
as well as for the way in which certain facts are handled. 

The volume begins with the well-known Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial 
Lecture on ‘Cynewulf and his Poetry’, previously published in the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, XVIII, 1933. Dr. Sisam’s argument 
that Cynewulf’s poems are most likely to have been composed by the 
middle of the ninth century (l.c., p.7) is not as convincing as some modern 
scholars, e.g. Dorothy Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf, Oxford, 1951, 
are inclined to believe. For a discussion of the runes making up Cynewulf's 
name I may refer to Helmut Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde*?, Max 
Niemeyer, Halle/Saale, 1944, and to an article in this periodical by Ralph 
W. V. Elliott (XXXIV, 1953, 49-57). 

The remarks on No. 2, “The Authority of Old English Poetical 
Manuscripts’, start with an attack on the conservative attitude of the late 
R. W. Chambers. I am not certain this attack is justified. In the first 
200 lines of Beowulf Chambers has twenty-one emendations of the MS, 
thirty-two if we include the letters that were still visible when the Thorkelin 
transcripts were made. In the completely revised fifteenth edition of 
Heine-Schiicking’s Beowulf (1940) Else von Schaubert retains five MS 
readings that were changed by Chambers. The latest edition, that of 
C. L. Wrenn, 1953, has three more changes, namely two normalisations 
of spelling (sceawodon, eahtodon for MS, Ch. sceawedon, eahtedon) and 
gehweem in |. 23 for MS, Ch. gehwere, a possibility which was indicated 
by Ch. in a note. Chambers’ so-called conservatism was partly the result 
of his having to revise the edition of an editor who did not wish to make 
a single emendation himself and partly a reaction against many ill-founded 
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suggestions. Still Dr. Sisam is perfectly justified in questioning the 
authority of the MSS and the present texts of both the poetry and the 
prose, for there is a long way to go before we arrive at the definitive 
edition of Beowulf. The parallel versions from the poetry printed in this 
article (which appeared first in The Review of English Studies, XXII, 1946, 
257 ff.) should now be read in the light of the views on the oral-formulaic 
character of Anglo-Saxon narrative verse put forward by Professor Francis 
P, Magoun Jr of Harvard University (see Speculum XXVIII, 1953, 446-467 
and Speculum XXX, 1955, 49-63). The connection, however, between 
the oral composition of most of the verse and the earliest written form is 
anew problem. Were the texts written down by the singers? Or dictated 
by them? Or repeated several times by a singer and ‘learnt’ by a copyist ? 


_ There have been what Magoun calls lettered singers. Aldhelm was one 


of them, Cynewulf was probably another, some more belonged to the 
Lindisfarne community that provoked Alcuine’s outburst: Quid Inieldus 
cum Christo?. Cadmon did not belong to this group but he may have 
dictated some of his verse. A certain amount of memory work could 
perhaps be deduced from the parallel texts given by Dr. Sisam, as the 
versions are so close that we cannot accept independent oral transmission 
in the sense given to it by Magoun. Another instance of the memorising 
of poetry is given in Asser’s story about King Alfred and his mother. 
Alfred’s mother promised the book to whichever of her sons could first 
learn and recite the poems contained in it. Dr. Sisam uses the word ‘read’ 
(l.c., p. 137), which is probably not quite right, as the Latin has discere and 
recitare. By far the greater amount of poetry, especially the epic type, 
will not have been committed to writing. Dr. Sisam thinks that the scarcity 
of overlap does not prove anything, as the purpose of each collection was 
different (l.c., p. 100). Although we are fortunate in possessing Beowulf, 
together with some short epic pieces like Wéidsith, Waldere and the 
Finnesburg Fragment, dozens of stories are alluded to in a way that shows 
they were well known. In general we may say that only Christian stories 
have survived, for Beowulf no doubt owes its preservation to its Christian 
colouring; Hrothgar, Hygelac and Beowulf illustrate an ideal relation 
between king and people and Beowulf even dies in protecting his subjects; 
how many Anglo-Saxons will have failed to place him alongside that good 
shepherd who gave his life for his sheep? The social function of poetry, 
the importance of heroic poetry as a means of preserving family and tribe 
traditions and the fondness of poetry attributed to several kings as well as 
clerical figures and monastic communities are not explained by what we 
have at present. Besides, the range of the verse -is too wide and the 
quality of the poetry too good. 

Dr. Sisam does not deal with oral verse or the oral transmission of verse; 
his concern is merely with the written texts as found in the MSS. But 
again a number of theoretical questions crop up that are easier asked than 
answered. In what way was the copying executed in each case? Letter 
by letter, as in biblical texts? Sentence by sentence from a book? 
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Sentence by sentence from dictation? By dictation to one scribe or to 
a number of scribes at a time? The latter was probably rare with poetical 
texts, but it is a definite possibility when more copies of one work had to 
be produced, as, e.g., with King Alfred’s translations and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, which were sent to various religious centres. With group 
dictation one would expect less experienced copyists to make mistakes 
that were difficult to correct without detaining everybody else and that 
consequently were allowed to pass. At the same time all sorts of minor 
variations would come in from the very beginning, for copying in groups 
makes it difficult to keep on concentrating on the work in hand. Fortunately 
we need not assume an extensive or steady demand for Beowulf and new 
copies were presumably made one by one from an earlier written text. 
On the other hand, the Northumbrian, Mercian, Kentish and West-Saxon 
elements in the text and the high percentage of emendations necessary 
to a reasonable understanding of it point to a fair number of copyings. 
Keeping all this in mind it is easy to agree with Dr. Sisam’s argument 
throughout the Studies that the texts of the poetry, and the prose, are not 
as trustworthy as we would like them to be. A comparatively short period 
already causes considerable differences, as is evidenced in No. 3, ‘Seasons 
of Fasting’. 

No. 4, ‘The Beowulf Manuscript’, is a reprint from the Modern Language 
Review, XI, 1916, 335 ff., but No. 5, ‘The Compilation of the Beowulf 
Manuscript’, is new. It discusses the character of the stories brought 
together in the second, independent, part of Cotton Vitellius A XV and 
shows conclusively that the reason for bringing them together was the 
marvellous element they have in common. It also points out that the first 
and the last texts of the codex, The Passion of St. Christofer, in prose, and 
Judith, in verse, were added to an original collection consisting of the other 
three texts. In how far the slaying of Holofernes by Judith was taken to 
be a marvellous occurrence is doubtful; Judith may have been added, 
because the second scribe became interested in poetry while copying 
Beowulf. ‘This is one of the best studies in the work under review, both 
from a literary and a linguistic point of view. A small objection may be 
raised against the use of place-names like Stratton in deciding the 
pronunciation of West Saxon &, Germanic 4, in Anglo-Saxon times, for 
the close e stage was reached through & and we do not know at what time 
the shortening took place. 

No. 6, “The Exeter Book’, is partly from a review in The Review of 
English Studies X (1934), p. 339 ff., while section II continues the linguistic 
studies along the lines employed in the discussion of the Beowulf MS. 
Here, however, the results do not lead to any new light on the compilation 
of the collection. 

No. 7, ‘Marginalia in the Vercelli Book’, produces evidence from which 
we can deduct with ‘reasonable certainty’ that the manuscript was in Italy 
in the late eleventh century, but how it got there remains the subject of 
mere speculation. 
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No. 8, ‘Dialect Origins of the Earlier Old English Verse’, suggests the 
possibility of West Saxon verse passing into Anglian territory and then 
returning in an Anglian colouring to the South. Theoretically this is 
possible, especially in the case of shorter poems, particularly son.c of the 
riddles. In the case of the existing longer poems such a procedure seems 
doubtful. In order to strengthen West Saxon claims Dr. Sisam points out 
that it had powerful rulers in the early days; it had great scholars, such as 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Daniel of Winchester and Boniface; and for at 
least four generations, beginning with Alfred’s mother Osburh, their royal 
house showed a remarkable interest in English poetry. These are indeed 
good reasons for believing that the West Saxon kingdom was by no means 
bare of poetry. They are not compelling reasons for believing that their 
poetry ever reached the manuscript stage, and certainly not for believing 
that any of the existing poems in one of the four codices are of West Saxon 
origin. Singing songs and writing them down are two different activities. 
The story of Queen Osburh and her sons, to which we have already had 
occasion to refer, does not suggest that poetical codices were very current 
at the time. 

No. 9, ‘The publication of Alfred’s Pastoral Care’, argues that a future 
edition of this text should be based on the charred fragments of Cotton 
Tiberius B XI, the Kassel leaf, which probably represents one of the missing 
leaves at the end of the Tiberius MS, Junius’ transcript of the same and 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 12. 

No. 10, ‘MSS. Bodley 340 and 342: /Elfric’s Catholic Homilies’, is 
reprinted from The Review of English Studies VII (1931), p. 7 ff.; VIII 
(252 ),p..ob fh.414(1953), p. 1. £6. 

No. 11, ‘An Old English Translation of a Letter from Wynfrith to 
Eadburga (A.D. 716-17) in Cotton MS. Otho C I’ is from Modern 
' Language Review XVIII (1923), p. 253 ff. Of the two volumes making 
up Otho C I the second contains Werferd’s translation of Gregory's 
Dialogues and a number of smaller texts, of which the translation of one of 
Boniface’s letters is one. Weerferd’s translation is preceded by a 
rhythmical preface, on the face of it made by Wulfstan. Dr. Sisam has 
noticed, however, that the last three letters of this name stand on an 
erasure. He suggests Wulfsige, bishop of Sherborne, as the original 
author. In an Addendum he defends this view against the objections raised 
by Professor Wan Kirk Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, 1942, 
Introduction p. cxvi f. The main difficulty is the intentional falsification 
in changing Wulfsige into Wulfstan. An explanation may be that 
Worcester had lost its own copy, just as seems to have happened in the 
case of Alfred’s Pastoral Care, and that a librarian changed Wulfsige into 
the name of a Worcester bishop in order to prove the ownership of a book 
that did not really belong to them. The sin of book-stealing appears to 
be in a class of its own, even nowadays, and if it had been exceptional 
there would not have been so many curses laid upon it. 

The Old English translation of the letter from Wynfrith to Eadburga, 
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of which this is still the only edition, presents some Kentish characteristics. 
Dr. Sisam indicates several (l.c., p. 207 £), but there may be some more: 
godwyrcnisse is emended into godwrecnisse, rightly so, and the confusion 
may have been caused by a manuscript form, or a misreading, like 
godwercnisse, followed by the change of Kentish e into Mercian y (line 49); 
in line 54 MS hig ardlice is probably due to the Kentish higardlice from 
hiardlice, in agreement with the other ia for ea forms. Dr. Sisam’s footnote 
hig) delete (?) is no solution; in line 60 ligende is from Kentish liogende for 
Mercian leogende. There is nothing strange in a Kentish translation of a 
Latin letter of Boniface to Eadburga, who was abbess of a nunnery in 
Thanet. Now, if a Kentish text was copied at Worcester, a Sherborne 
text of Weerferd’s translation may also have been copied into the same 
manuscript and the change of Wulfsige into Wulfstan may have been 
made to prove actual ownership instead of covering the stealing of a book, 
as I suggested above. 

No. 12, “The Authenticity of Certain Texts in Lambard’s Archaionomia 
1568’, is reprinted from Modern Language Review XVIII (1923), p. 100 ff. 
and id. XX (1925), p. 253 ff. 

No. 13, ‘Humfrey Wanley’ was a lecture in a series on Great Scholars, 
read at Oxford on 1 November 1935. 

Five longer notes, A. ‘The Relationship of Aéthelred’s Codes V and VI’; 
B. ‘Liber Monstrorum and English Heroic Legend’; C. “The Arrangement 
of the Exeter Book’; D. “The Authorship of the Verse Translation of 
Boethius’s Metra’ (attributing the metres to King Alfred); E. “The Order 
of Aélfric’s Early Books’, complete the work, the use of which is greatly 
facilitated by four indexes. 

In the Preface Dr. Sisam humbly calls himself an amateur, but there 
are few professionals that do not appreciate his masterly command of Anglo- 
Saxon history and language and fewer that will not be able to learn 
from him. 


Nijmegen. G. Storms. 


Geschichte der englischen und amerikanischen Literatur von 
den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Von WatterR F. ScHIRMER. 
Zweite neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Tiibingen: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag. 1954. Erster Band: xii + 465 pp. DM. 35.50. 
Zweiter Band: 395 pp. DM. 24.50. 


The iirst edition of this great classic of German scholarship was reviewed 
in these pages in October 1938 (E. Stud. Vol, XX). Considering the 
immense value of the book for all scholars of English in Central Europe 
it is somewhat surprising that a second and revised edition should be 
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called for so late; the War and its aftermath cannot be the only factors, 
since an abridged edition for the use of university students appeared on 
cheap paper in the year the War ended. The delay, however, whatever its 
cause, has been to the advantage of the revision, which has been extensive 
and minute, affecting not only facts and valuations, but style and extent 
as well. Every page has been carefully worked over and every sentence 
tested in detail, and though in general the valuations remain essentially 
the same, many a phrase has been re-written and many an adjective 
changed in the interest of terseness and compression. And many phrases 
and sentences have been dropped out; for the addition of American 
Literature as well as an extended survey of modern writing has made 
compression more imperative than ever and increased the density of style 
that characterized the first edition. A work of such dimensions and such 
a wealth of matter is not meant for cursory reading and remains essentially 
a book of reference; but the individual article, in spite of the compact 
treatment, is eminently readable in a clear German not over-weighted with 
scholarly jargon. The arrangement of the masses of material has been 
slightly changed in the first volume: the line between medieval and 
renaissance literature has been shifted forward so that the 15th century 
as the period of transition is relegated to the Middle Ages; and Barock and 
Klassizismus are now two distinct sections. The chapters introducing 
the various main sections and containing the author’s general remarks from 
other than literary points of view on the period in question have been 
likewise revised, while the second volume, which begins with the Romantic 
period and contains the bulk of the discussion on American writers, as 
well as bringing the main story down to the present day, is practically a 
new book. The section on Romantik now begins with the poetry, on 
which the main stress is laid, followed by the novel ending with Hawthorne 
and Melville and by ‘Sonstige Prosa’ leading up to Emerson and the 
American transcendentalists. In the same way the section on ‘der biirger- 
liche Realismus’. beginning with Carlyle and Ruskin and working through 
the poetry, the drama and the novel in the latter 60 years of the 19th 
century, winds up, in each sub-section, with American writers. The final 
section is devoted to the 20th century, in which the American contribution 
gains distinctly in importance and proportion, the final paragraph with 
American light fiction as its theme closing the whole imposing structure — 
since a concise ‘introduction to bibliographical aids’ is placed at the 
beginning of the work, supplementing the copious bibliographical footnotes 
all through the book. 

The fundamental character of Schirmer’s great work has, except in one 
important aspect, not been changed; it is now well known and requires no 
particular comment. In a preface which was lacking in the original edition 
the author, obviously in answer to his critics, states some of the principles 
on which the book was written. The chief one is expressed in the statement 
that it was to be a history of literature and not a ‘Literatengeschichte’, 
a series of literary biographies, ‘the cheapest part of literary history’. 
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But since we all agree that every important work of art has a highly 
complex background in which the time and place in which the author lived 
and the personal circumstances under which he worked are very important 
ingredients, its is hardly fair to kick the biographer so contemptuously off 
the platform — the less so since Schirmer himself is continually drawing 
on biographical facts to explain his authors and their works. The ‘great 
stream of literature’ is not merely a cascade of books, but it is rather the 
action and reaction of countless personalities to one another and to the 
world they live in. So long as we do not attempt to analyze genius per 
se, the form in which it expresses itself from generation to generation is 
our proper field of study. The ideal ‘history of literature’ would be a 
stupendous web of the circumstances by which literature is produced and 
in which ‘biography’ would be an important, yes even the predominant, 
element. All of which is not new to Prof. Schirmer, of course, who knows, 
as well, that the inclusion of the biographical elements does not preclude a 
perfectly valid analysis of the work of art from a ‘timeless’ point of view. 
The real difficulty is one of economy; the enormous wealth of literary 
matter that this great book contains has squeezed out the biographical 
elements which, if properly applied, would not have done any harm. 

The inclusion of American literature in a book which was planned as a 
history of English literature is another matter involving a principle. From 
the formulation of the title down to the formulation of his judgments the 
author shows a kind of malaise over this restless and ill-mannered bed- 
fellow. His general attitude is that of deprecation; from the European 
point of view, he intimates, American Literature is not what it is commonly 
cracked up to be. And he is most probably quiie correct. The valuations 
in American literature are primarily American valuations. The connecting 
links with the mother-country, especially in the 19th century, are obvious 
enough, but the ocean-wide differences were important from the very 
beginning and today have become decisive. Superficial similarities have lost 
their value; Tennyson was doubtless a greater poet than Longfellow, but 
the American's historical function in his own country was quite different 
from that of the Englishman in his. All which, of course, involves the 
appreciation of circumstances as part of the picture, of ‘biography’ properly 
applied. And if American literature, why not Canadian and Australian 
literature? H.H. Richardson does not figure in the index. And perhaps 
a better title would then be: The Literature of the English-Speaking 
Peoples. 

The author's judgments are very properly conservative; he wishes to be 
factual (‘referierend’) and not to force his personal opinions on his readers. 
The book is to be an incentive to reading, not a substitute for it, and one 
can only marvel at the power of sympathetic understanding that can 
produce a finely appreciative distinction for the most obscure medieval 
ballad or didactic verse. At times the desire for compression leads to 
over-simplification; from the discussion of the Four Quartets one might 
conclude that Schirmer was the only person in the world, including the 
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poet himself, who understood Eliot’s intricate poem. At other times the 
interpretation seems strangely inadequate; in Henry James the theme is 
the main thing, as Schirmer remarks, and references merely to the plot 
(Portrait of a Lady) are misleading. Is Richard Feverel really Meredith's 
most ‘significant’ novel, as compared to Diana and The Egoist? Does | 
not Kim merit at least a word of appreciation as one of Kipling’s most 
ambitious attempts? And why must the old cliché that Shaw’s characters 
are merely mouthpieces of his social philosophy without any individuality 
of their own mar an otherwise excellent appraisal of the great dramatist’s 
achievement? A question that is all the more pertinent since Schirmer 
makes a very brave and surprisingly successful attempt to find head and tail 
in Ezra Pound’s Cantos and other modern works of the obfuscating kind. 


Basel. H. Luvexe. 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. Edited by FrEDson 
Bowers. Volume I. Cambridge University Press. 1953. xviii + 
469 pp. 35/— net. 


For many years a complete critical edition of Dekker’s plays has been 
among the desiderata of students of the Elizabethan drama, driven to make 
reluctant use of the unsatisfactory Pearson reprint of 1873. The first 
volume of such an edition has now appeared under the editorship of the 
distinguished American bibliographer Prof. Fredson Bowers and issued 
by the Cambridge University Press (without any mention of the fact that 
about twenty years ago the same publishers announced that an edition of 
the plays was in preparation for them by another scholar). In a brief 
general introduction Prof. Bowers makes clear his editorial policy which 
is of a nature to meet the severest demands of modern textual scholarship. 
The plays are printed in the presumed order of composition, the present 
volume containing (besides Dekker’s autograph addition to Sir Thomas 
More) The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissil, 
Satiromastix, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. For each play a textual introduction 
gives information on the nature of the copy-text and later editions; then 
follows the text itself with footnotes recording substantive departures from 
the copy-text, cruxes calling for more detailed treatment being discussed 
in a separate section of textual notes; next comes a description of all press- 
variants in the copy-text (the editor having actually succeeded, at any rate 
in this first volume, in collating all copies recorded in Greg's bibliography 
and Bishop's check-list of American STC-books); and finally we are given 
a list of alterations of accidentals in the copy-text and another of substantive 
variants in other editions before 1700 where extant. This seems an 
excellent solution of the difficult problem of how to present a mass of 
E. S. XXXVI. 1955. 21 
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detailed information on the nature and history of a text in a readable way. 
The title-pages of the first quartos have been reproduced in (silently) 
reduced facsimile; there is no mention of the fact that the title-page of 
Satiromastix exists in two states; the one reproduced is the earlier of the 
two (see Greg's bibliography). 

Mr. Bowers follows his copy-text closely, admitting emendations only 
where they seem certainly called for and retaining even the accidentals of 
his text to a great extent. Of the plays here edited only The Shoemakers’ 
Holiday and Sir Thomas Wyatt appeared in more than one early edition, 
and even in these two cases only the first quartos are of authority. That 
the Herculean task of collating all available copies of the respective first 
quartos has not so far yielded much of interest, must lead to no disparage~- 
ment of the principle itself, which is certainly admirable. Wholly admirable, 
too, is the particularly conservative treatment of the ‘bad quarto’ text of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, since the editor of such a text can legitimately attempt 
only to tackle errors pretty clearly originating with the compositor and 
thus endeavour to restore the readings of the printer's copy in all its 
original impurity. 

Two of the emendations adopted perhaps call for comment. In The 
Shoemakers’ Holiday IV.i.12 ‘vapres’ (ie. ‘vampers’) has been emended 
to ‘vampies’, which may be correct; a consultation of Farmer and Henley, 
however, makes one think the need for emendation hardly imperative. 
The note on this point might have been clearer. In Patient Grissil the 
quarto has a SD ‘Exit’ at the end of II.ii.122, a speech by Grissil; the next 
line is another SD, ‘Enter at the same doore Mario and Lepido.’ Mr. 
Bowers follows Collier in reversing the order of these directions, printing 
the ‘Exit’ at the end of line 123, the Marquess’s command to Grissil, “Fetch 
me a cup of wine’, and of course Grissil dees not go till then. The point 
is, however, not that Mario and Lepido enter at one door, but that they 
enter ‘at the same doore’ through which Grissil is leaving the stage, thus 
being able to scrutinize the expression on her face, on which point they are 
immediately questioned. There can hardly be any doubt that the directions 
are printed in correct order and that, being anticipatory, they must be added 
to the evidence adduced by the editor to show that the play was probably 
printed from prompt copy. 

A collation of the first two acts of Patient Grissil (ab. 900 lines) and 
the last two acts of Sir Thomas Wyatt (ab. 600 lines) with the Farmer 
facsimiles revealed not a single unrecorded alteration of substantive readings 
and only a reasonable number of unrecorded deviations in accidentals 
(P.G: Ii. head-title ‘Pleasant’ for ‘pleasant’ and ‘Grissill’ for ‘Grissill.’, 
6 ‘one-ey'd’ for ‘one ey’d’ (or rather ‘one eyd’), II.i.40 ‘follower’ for 
‘follower.’, 63 ‘ar’ for ‘are’, IIL.ii104 ‘slave’ for ‘slaue’, 148 ‘hence,’ for 
‘hence’; at II.i189 and 299 the ampersand has not been expanded. Sir 
Th. W.: IV.i. 40 ‘baseness'’ for ‘basenesse’, 61 ‘blow’ for ‘blowe’, 91 ‘fugitiue’ 
for ‘fugitue’, V.il01 ‘me’ for ‘mee’, V.ii182 ‘Highness’ for Highnesse’). 
This is probably as near perfection as it is humanly possible to get, and 
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it may safely be prophesied that in all essentials Prof. Bowers’s work on 
the texts will prove final. 

It is a matter for deep regret that no general commentary on this 
interesting dramatist is contemplated, and editor and publishers are urgently 
requested to reconsider this point. A final volume of commentary on the 
lines of, say, the Oxford Jonson would enhance the value of the edition 
considerably, admirable though it is. And of course the editing of a text 
cannot take place in a literary void. Even as it is, many of the editor's 
notes are of an explanatory nature in order to justify emendations or the 
absence of emendation, and more is implied. Thus, when the volume 
is introduced by the autograph lines from Sir Thomas More (reprinted 
from the Malone Society edition) this must mean that the editor does not 
share the growing tendency to place the composition of that play in about 
1600-1601 and moreover, even if we are not told so either, that he is 
sceptical of the usual ascription of the whole of Addition IV to Dekker. 
A discussion of these and similar points would have been welcome. Likewise 
the place in the edition of Sir Thomas Wyatt seems to indicate that the 
play is accepted as somehow representing one or both of the Lady Jane 
plays mentioned in Henslowe’s ‘diary’ in 1602, and when only Dekker and 
Webster are mentioned as authors (the editor once stating, rather quaintly, 
that ‘the text is too corrupt to determine Dekker’s and Webster’s shares 
with any certainty’) the inference is that Mr. Bowers does not think that 
the play as we have it represents any work by Chettle, Smith, or Heywood 
to whom payments were also made. 

It seems a pity that relevant material from the Stationers’ Register and 
Henslowe has not been reproduced as it stands but has been paraphrased 
or, as with Sir Thomas Wyatt, omitted. That nothing is gained by such 
a policy and that something may be lost, is evident from such facts as 


‘that on p. 209 the entry in SR to Burby has been only imperfectly reduced 


to ordinary language, and that on p. 107 the entry of Old Fortunatus is 
said to have been made by Aspley ‘under the hands of. the wardens’ 
whereas it was actually made ‘vnder the hand of mr man Warden’ (Greg, 
~ 14). 

: Now and then the editor’s style becomes so tortuous that his meaning 
can be grasped only with difficulty or not at all. That some word like 
‘errors’ is missing on p. 14 (“... slight grounds for inferring that various 
stood in the manuscript’), seems tolerably clear, but what has happened 
to the sentence linking pp. 304-5 (‘On the evidence ... as a question’) is 
not easy to see, and the statement that ‘no single press-altered forme can be 
attributed positively to Dekker,. whereas some variant formes cannot’ 
(p. 305) is understood not because of its wording but in spite of it. 

Prof, Bowers does not take much account of other modern editions, nor 
shall he be criticized for not doing so, but when he goes out of his way 
to comment on previous editors, he will of course be expected to speak with 
unassailable authority. Unfortunately a partial checking of the textual 
notes on The Shoemakers’ Holiday was not wholly reassuring. 1.i.187 
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containing the words ‘lets go’ seems too short by one syllable. Prof. Bowers 
prints this ‘let vs go’ and comments very sensibly that it seems ‘more 
probable that the compositor of Q1 abbreviated ms. let vs to lets than that 
he omitted a word like come, supplied by Q 2 and’, continues Mr. Bowers, 
‘accepted by all modern editors.’ Now, of twelve modern editions collated 
(excluding the Pearson reprint which Mr. Bowers rightly considers not 
worth any attention) only three print ‘come’, eight follow the Q 1 reading, 
and one (Halliday) prints the line exactly like Prof. Bowers. III.iii.34 
in the Qq runs: ‘Whom gladly I would call sonne in law:’, which Mr. 
Bowers prints, commenting that ‘editors have been unable to resist Fritsche’s 
smoothing the metre of Qq to read call my sonne in law.’ Of eleven 
editors later than Fritsche not one accepts the ‘my’, nine — like Mr. Bowers 
— follow the Qq, and two (Wheeler and Halliday) have ‘call [a] son- 
in-law’. It was perhaps unnecessary to note concerning the ‘not’ in 1.i.171, 
first added by Q4, that ‘the latest editors, notably Baskervill and Spencer, 
do not accept it’, as it is to be found in at least three editions later than 
1933. It is literally true that “Fritsche and most later editors emend’ the 
‘Faire maide, this bridegroome’ of V.v.88 (Qg and Bowers) to ‘this fair 
maid, bridegroom’, but as the alteration is not printed by four out of eleven 
‘later editors’ (as usual not counting the Pearson reprint which, by the way, 
does not emend either) the majority is hardly overwhelming. 

But to return to essentials: it is the editor's object to present a critical, 
old-spelling text of the plays according to modern editorial principles; 
judging from the first volume this task is being accomplished in a way that 
will earn for its editor the warm gratitude of all students of the Elizabethan 
drama. 


Copenhagen. HoicerR NgrcAArD. 


Un dramma inglese inedito e adespoto del secolo diciassettesimo: 
The Lover’s Stratagem, or Virtue Rewarded. Storia — critica — 
testo in edizione diplomatica —- note. [A cura di] ALFREDO 
OBERTELLO. Genova, Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto Universitario di 
Magistero, [1952]. clxvii + 188 pp. Lire 3000. 


The play which Professor Obertello has printed here for the first time is 
found in a manuscript in Bodley, MS Rawlinson poet. 18. Neither its 
date nor its author are known, and its history before it was acquired by 
Bishop Rawlinson is equally obscure. A play manuscript of more or less 
normal size and format (just under sixty pages, at some forty lines a page) 
it is clearly a fair copy, but by whom written and for whom intended does 
not appear. Except for the title it is in one hand throughout, a hand that 
is certainly post-Restoration, and might well be early eighteenth century. 
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The main plot is taken from the Decameron, the fifth novella of the 
tenth day, i.e. the story of the married woman who, to be rid of an 
importunate lover, promised herself to him on an impossible condition 
which, to her horror, he fulfilled. Professor Obertello obviously found 
a congenial task here, and he has provided us with what is clearly a 
literary critic's edition, excelling in analysis and evaluation, less — it is 
better said at once — in the minutiae of modern textual scholarship. This 


‘should not be understood to mean that the text is bad or unreliable. It 


is, on the whole, a sound and careful piece of editing, its faults are only 
faults to the eye of the strict textual critic, and the editor, while regretting 
some misprints, would rightly insist that its limitations have been stated in 
the introduction. Where the present writer would, however, insist on 
differing with him is in calling this a diplomatic edition: that, emphatically, 
it is not. The text has been regularized in several respects, and not all 
its features have been recorded in the notes. Of the four facsimiles in 
the book only one reproduces a page of the play, so that the reviewer 


' who cannot have recourse to the original has but a meagre opportunity of 


checking the text, but even so a comparison of the facsimile with the 
printed text is instructive. In five cases the MS reading is misrepresented: 
in Act IV, 1. 71 Master[’s] represents Masters (assuming the initial to be 
a capital, which is not certain); in 1. 76 retard represents Retard; in 1. 77 
bars represents Bars, and in 1. 108 full should be ful; but most seriously, 
in 1. 100 there is a deletion in the MS which is nowhere recorded, though 
since the word(s) deleted, of which the first two letters may be read as 
by in the facsimile, have no counterpart in the surrounding text, they could 
have a bearing on the question whether this is the author's fair copy or 
a scribe’s. 

The punctuation is avowedly editorial, and every new sentence, speech 
and stage direction begin with a capital, irrespective of the MS reading. 
The directions are further normalized, being printed in italics, with proper 
names in roman; marginal directions are preceded (but not followed) 
by a parenthesis and are followed by a period even after an abbreviating 
colon (overlooked in IV. 104 and 125). 

Since all these alterations are almost invariably silent the reader is 
entirely committed to the editor's judgment in all cases where he doubts 
a reading, and though that judgment has been exercised with care, 
questions inevitably remain. A mere misprint like Inted for Intend at 
III. 361 is easily spotted, the more so as the note has the correct reading, 
but even with a note one wonders at the anomalous comma in III. 176. 
The sense is clearly ‘having been under this roof too long has made you 
over-familiar’, but if the comma is the author's the editor ought to have 
removed it in view of his general punctuation policy, whereas if it is not 
the author's one fails to see why it is there at all. 

The text which Professor Obertello has thus produced is more or less 
what a careful contemporary printer might have made of the manuscript. 
What this printer would not have supplied are the introduction and the 
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notes, and from the literary point of view these leave but little to be 
desired. A long preface states the textual method employed, and an 
eleven-page bibliography lists all works directly bearing on the play. 
Then follows a four-part introduction.The first part deals with what 
Professor Obertello would term the morphology of the play, i.e. the external 
features of the written document, as apart from the literary content. 
Strangely enough this discusses neither the physical make-up of the MS nor 
the watermarks, if any, with their possible bearing on the date, but other- 
wise it has been very fully done, and much space in particular is devoted 
to the question of seemingly buried verse in what the editor maintains are 
prose passages. There is a good deal of this, and at any rate considerable 
lengths of prose can easily be scanned as perfect blank verse. 

The second part discusses the plot and its history in England, the third 
the date and authorship of the play. Various considerations lead to a 
dating c. 1680-85, while for the author we should look to Dryden or one 
of his school. The dating, indeed, seems near enough, but an ascription 
to Dryden himself is perhaps rather more than the evidence warrants. 
Professor Obertello offers many comparisons of details without convincing 
at least one reviewer that the whole they make in the case of our play is 
Dryden's. The prose certainly does not sound like his — if, that is, it is 
prose, and here we touch once again on a vital textual question as yet 
inadequately answered. 

The fourth part considers the characters of the play. In a sensitive 
analysis their history and development from Boccaccio’s pages to their 
English stage appearance is traced, an analysis in which Professor Obertello 
really excels himself. 

Then comes the text of the play, followed by the notes. These last 
must necessarily explain more, in an edition in Italian, than they would 
need to in an English edition, and they do so very successfully. There 
is little that has escaped the editorial attention, and there are several 
striking and illuminating observations. 

Extracts from Painter and the 1620 translation, and an Index of proper 
names round off a very welcome edition. 


Scheveningen. JoHAN GERRITSEN. 


Thomas Gray. A Biography by R. W. KETToN-CREMER. 
Cambridge University Press. 1955. xiii + 310 pp. 25s. net. 


In 1935 Mr Ketton-Cremer published a short Life of Thomas Gray. In 
the same year the late Leonard Whibley published the Correspondence of 
Thomas Gray, prepared in collaboration with Dr Paget Toynbee until 
the latter’s death. Before Whibley’s own death in 1941 he invited Mr. 
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Ketton-Cremer to write a more extensive biography of the poet of 
the Elegy, which he himself had intended to compose, and arranged for 
him to have access to the notes and manuscripts which he subsequently 
bequeathed to Pembroke, Gray’s Cambridge College. The present book 
is based on these notes and manuscripts, as well as on Whibley’s edition 
of the Correspondence. 

Gray could hardly have found a more sympathethic biographer, nor one 
better qualified to display his personality to the modern reader. Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer combines an intimate knowledge of eighteenth-century life and 
literature with a finished style and a gift for narrative. His book is an 
example of urbane scholarship and psychological penetration; the reading 
of it is an unalloyed pleasure. 

Of special interest to students of literature is the discussion of Gray’s 
poems and their reception by contemporary readers. Mr Ketton-Cremer 
knows how to apply historical as well as aesthetic criticism. He goes 
minutely into the problem of the genesis of the Elegy, for instance, and on 
the other hand does not hesitate to observe that ‘in the figure conjured up 
by the swain, 
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Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love, 


it is impossible not to feel that a sacrifice has been made to theatrical effect.’ 
In his analysis of the Pindaric odes, with their historic and literary allusions, 
he draws a suggestive parallel with The Waste Land and Four Quartets. 
In this connection he quotes a few felicitous lines from Lord David Cecil's 
essay on Gray in Two Quiet Lives (1948), 

But Thomas Gray is first and foremost a biography. It traces the course 
of Gray’s life, from Eton to Cambridge, on the Grand Tour with Horace 
Walpole, to London and Stoke Poges, back to Cambridge, and on his 
excursions to various parts of England and Scotland. It shows him as a 
scholar as well as a poet; it shows him above all as a man of many lasting 
friendships: ‘no man was ever more dependent upon his friends than Gray, 
or was more affectionately regarded by them in return.’ The character 
sketches of these friends add to the interest and charm of the book; so 
does the evocation of the atmosphere of 18th-century Cambridge. Through 
it all we follow the career of this highly gifted, melancholy, fastidious, 
retiring, introverted man, a keen student of nature and the classics, deeply 
interested in ancient Norse and Welsh literature, and one of the first to 
appreciate the mountain and lake scenery of northern England, which he 
described (in the Journal written for his friend Thomas Warton) as no 
one had done before. Above all, the writer of what is probably the best 
known and most beloved poem in the English language. 


Groningen. R, W. Zanpvoorr. 
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The Egotistical Sublime. A History of Wordsworth’s Imagination. 
By Joun Jones. London: Chatto and Windus, 1954. 212 pp. 16/—. 


Mr Jones’ purpose is to study the development of Wordsworth’s genius 
from what he calls ‘imaginative monism’ to ‘the baptised imagination’. 
‘The study is unphilosophical’, he says, since “Wordsworth was no philo- 
sopher’. Yet it is clear that Mr Jones wishes to vindicate Wordsworth 
against Arnold’s plea that Wordsworth the philosopher is a sham, and 
to show that Coleridge, though unaware of the differences between his 
friend’s philosophy and his own, was right to consider him as a philosopher- 
poet. In what sense this is true Mr Jones tries to make clear in his first 
chapter; this inevitably involves a comparison with Coleridge and a few 
references to philosophers, which however are too sketchy to be quite 
convincing. 

More interesting is the discussion of Wordsworth’'s isolation. Although 
Mr Jones is ready to grant that Wordsworth’s self-centredness often verges 
on a narrow egotism, he shows that to assert distinction was a fundamental 
trait of his attitude. Whereas Coleridge always wished to transcend 
individuality, Wordsworth found in ‘differentiated existence’ ‘a source of 
enlightenment and of strength’; his very literalness is evidence of his 
interest in ‘things’ (Mr Jones notes the frequent use of the word). Words- 
worth ‘shows no eagerness to merge’; instead, he sees things as distinct 
but related, as particulars endowed with ‘power’. 

I wonder why Mr Jones has not attempted to define the term ‘powers’ 
— another favourite of Wordsworth’s — for his readers may find it 
difficult to conclude from this dicussion of Wordsworth's preoccupation 
with solitude that his ‘closest philosophical link was with Spinoza... 
both were monists’. This may be true, but the point is merely stated 
(moreover, the discussion of Wordsworth’s attitude to eighteenth-century 
philosophy is far too hasty). This is unfortunate, since the belief in the 
‘partnership between the mind and the external world’ as opposed to the 
primacy of mind, and also the so-called ‘imaginative monism’ derive not so 
much from the particularity of ‘things’ as from the ‘power’ with which they 
are endowed. 

‘Solitude and attachment’, says Mr Jones, ‘... are in time joined by his 
Christianity, which makes its presence felt in opposition to them’ (p. 48). 
Between these two stages, however, there was a period of hesitancy, when 
having lost his childhood vision Wordsworth was ‘trying to write tran- 
scendental poetry’ (p. 123). Accordingly, the discussion of his work falls 
into three chapters: Solitude and Relationship, The Poetry of Indecision, 
and The Baptised Imagination. This last chapter turns out to be a 
vindication of the last phase (p. 192). What exactly Mr Jones claims 
as the merit of the later poetry does not appear clearly from the analysis, 
whose object is mainly to show that “Wordsworth was trying to write 
Christian poetry, and not merely to appear respectable’ \p. 162), a point 
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that it is hardly necessary to stress now, but which does not prove that 
the poetry is either good or bad. 

Whether the reader is convinced by Mr Jones or not, he will in any case 
appreciate the discussion of so many poems or lines. The analysis is 
always illuminating, whether he deals with language (e.g. about The Pedlar, 
p. 82 ff.) or with the treatment of a given theme (cf. the discussion of the 
solitaries in Ch. II, of The White Doe, p. 144 ff.). This seems to me 
Mr Jones’ most valuable contribution to our understanding of Wordsworth. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, August 1955 


87. Adnominal enough always has post-position when it qualifies a 
predicative noun: He was not man enough to confess the truth (N.E.D. 
s.v. enough); I’ve been fool enough to lend him money. Similarly rascal 
enough, scholar enough, etc. This is obviously .due to the adjectival 
character of such nouns, which approach manly, foolish, rascally, scholarly 
in meaning. But this explanation naturally gives rise to another question: 
why should enough always follow adverbs and adjectives: He speaks well 
enough to be a lawyer; I’m not rich enough to afford a car; That's a good 
enough guess? We hope to suggest a possible reason below. 

What we are first concerned with is this: when the noun is not used 
predicatively, we find two constructions: bread enough and enough bread. 
Can these two be used indiscriminately, or is there any difference, and, 
if so, what ? 

Sweet in his Primer of Spoken English (p. 31) observes that in the 
former type enough has weak stress [bred i-naf], while in the latter it gets 
full stress, so that the whole group is even-stressed [inaf bred]. But this 
is only partly true. It holds good for a sentence like Is there bread enough 
in the house? but not for There's no need to hurry, we've got time enough, 
where the last two words get an equal amount of stress. 

It is more significant that post-attributive enough is only used in contexts 
where it might be left out without producing absurdity or radically changing 
the meaning of the sentence: Have you got money enough?, but that this 
is not possible in the case of pre-attributive enough: I know enough Italian 
to make myself understood. This points to a difference in meaning 
between the two enoughs. 

When the word means ‘as much — numerically or quantitatively — as 
is required for some specific purpose, either mentioned or understood, 
but not more’, it precedes its noun. This accounts for enough Basque and 
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enough English in our quotations under b. When it suggests ‘at least 
sufficient, but perhaps, or even probably, more than is required to bring 
about a certain result’, it has post-position. When excess over a 
minimum is meant, we might say that the word is used by way of under- 
statement, its real meaning being ‘amply sufficient’ or even ‘plenty of’. 
This notion of ample sufficiency will account for our second quotation 
under a.; the idea is that her stout heavy figure, her dark gloomy pre- 
occupied eyes afforded more than enough evidence to enable the observer 
to draw certain conclusions. 

The reader may be interested to hear what Dr. Wood has to say about 
the matter: 

‘They took enough food to last them a week means that they intended 
it should last them a week. But They took food enough to last them a 
week suggests that it was much more (in the speaker's opinion) than they 
needed, since they were only going for a couple of days. Perhaps this 
is why and to spare is only felt to be appropriate after enough when it 
follows the noun, not when it precedes: He has money enough and to spare, 
but not *He has enough money and to spare. Perhaps this connotation 
of excess accounts for two other points of usage: 

(1) Enough after the noun, without any indication of purpose or what it 
is enough for, in the sense of ‘plenty of’: 


There’s no need for him to live in that poverty-stricken way; he’s money enough. 

He’s brains enough, but he won't use them. 

The decorators have finished the dining-room now. — I should think so; they've taken 
time enough about it. 


(2) where unpleasant or undesirable qualities of character are concerned 
enough alwa:s follows the noun, for even the smallest amount is more 
than is required: That fellow has cheek enough for anything. Similarly 
impudence enough, conceit enough.’ 

Thus far Dr. Wood, who winds up by observing that where enough 
preceding its noun is frequently related to purpose, post-attributive enough 
is more likely to express result. Thus My ambition is to make enough 
money fo retire at fifty suggests ‘for the purpose of enabling me to retire... 
etc.’, while He made money enough to retire at fifty rather connotes ‘so 
much money that as a result he could retire...’ Similarly His books were 
bringing in royalties enough to enable him to live in a more expensive style. 
This explains the first sentence under a. Had they had more words at 
their disposal it might have resulted in their becoming wearisome. 

Dr. Wood, we think, has once more scored a bull's eye. The theory 
here advanced, viz. that pre-attributive enough tends to be restricted to 
the meaning ‘the minimum required for a certain purpose’ may explain 
its post-position when it qualifies an adjective or adverb, as in the 
sentences quoted higher up: He speaks well enough to be a lawyer; I’m 
not rich enough to afford a car; That's a good enough guess. For such 
sentences do not express purpose, but result, degree or comparison: he 
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speaks so well that he could be a lawyer; I'm not so rich that I can afford 
a car; Your guess was as good as can reasonably be expected under the 
circumstances. The fact that enough when used to qualify adjectives and 
adverbs may also be used by way of understatement is possibly another 
reason for its post-position: She wrote me a kind letter enough may mean 
‘a very kind letter, considering all that had happened’. Similarly He’s a 
decent enough chap or a decent chap enough. 

The following quotations will serve to illustrate the distinction and to 
show that there are sometimes other considerations, of a stylistic character, 
to determine the word-order in the group. 


1. (Girl entering a room). The jug had not been filled again. There was just enough 
water to soak the sponge. K. Mansfield, The Doll’s House, p. 8. 


Adverbs of degree like just, hardly, scarcely, barely preceding enough 
make it likely that the word is used to denote ‘a minimum for a certain 
purpose’ and will therefore tend to give enough pre-position. ‘Just water 
enough’ would hardly be possible here; it would suggest a result: ‘so that 
she could soak the sponge in it’, which would convey the impression that 
the presence of water in a jug is something unusual and apt to elicit a 
surprised comment. 


2. I've felt lately that we didn’t see enough people. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Jane Oglander 
(Quoted in Poutsma). 


Post-position of enough might cause the word to be taken for an adverbial 
adjunct of frequency to see, whereas it is meant as an attributive adjunct 
with a numerical meaning to people. 


3. ‘All right, Chrispangle. Keep the Marlowes out of it. They're friends of mine. 
There’s enough gossip without your adding to it.. H. Walpole, The Inquisitor I, ch. 7, 
p. 167. 


Here it would no doubt be possible to invert the order of the elements, 
only this would affect the meaning of the sentence: gossip in plenty. 
What the speaker means is something different: a sufficient amount of 
gossip for the world to enjoy or for a hater of scandal to take umbrage at. 


4. What was the matter with the world? Why was there so much distress and misery 
and hatred? Simply because there were not enough good men with power. Ib. II, 


ch, 7; p. 351. 


Enough can only precede good men because it is taken in its numerical 
sense; in good enough men the qualifier enough would inevitably be taken 
for an adverbial adjunct of degree to good, and the same might be the case 
if the author had written good men enough. 


5. All the same he’s a friend of mine, he’s a friend of all of ours.. And why? Because 
he knows our poverty, and that we haven't enough bread to eat nor clothes to our back. 


Ib. ib. 
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Pre-position is indicated because enough has the quantitative sense of 
‘a bare minimum for the purpose mentioned’. 


6. She was one of those women who, when happy, have not time enough. Ib., p. 248. 


Post-position because result is suggested: ‘so that they leave numerous 
things undone.’ Not enough time would lead to the question ‘For what ?’, 
as it would mean ‘for a specific purpose’. 


7. He shut everything in the surrounding world from his mind and thought of his dead 
mother. There indeed there was strangeness enough. H. Walpole, Fortitude I, ch. 9, 
p. 96. 


Strangeness in plenty, hence post-position. 


8. She had sense enough not to pursue the enquiry. Elinor Glyn, Love’s Hour, ch. V, 
p. 38. 


Post-position because result is suggested: plenty of common sense, so that 
she did not pursue the enquiry. 


(To be continued) 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 


Brief Mention 


The Works of Sir Thomas Malory edited by EuGENE VINAVER. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. 919 pp. 
21/—. 


This addition to the Oxford Standard Authors series is to be most heartily welcomed. 
It is a reproduction, in a handy and inexpensive form, of the text of Professor Vinaver’s 
monumental three-volume edition published in 1947. The present edition contains a new 
brief introduction, Caxton’s Preface, the text of the Winchester College MS (supplemented 
from Caxton where defective), and a glossary. The Introduction, critical apparatus, 
Commentary, Index and Bibliography of the 1947 edition have been omitted. Compared 
with certain other volumes in this series the print is easy to the eye and the margins are 
liberal. These factors, combined with generous paragraphing, serve to make a scholarly 
reproduction of a fifteenth century text read almost as easily as a modern novel. Prof. 
Vinaver's scholarly work on Malory has always been a labour of love, and we may 
rejoice with him that the fruit of his labours has now been made available to as wide an 
audience as possible. 


Nijmegen. T. A. Birre. 
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Morley’s Canzonets for Two Voices. By JoHN EARLE Unter. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1954. 80 pp. $ 2.50. 


This is a facsimile of the two part-books of the original, one of the most attractive 
products of the English madrigal school. To be useful the music has to be scored: it is 
already available in Fellowes’ English Madrigal School. A short introduction in the 
present edition explains what a canzonet is, adds notes on the dedication and compares 
Morley’s texts with the Italian from which some were known to be derived. The model 
to some extent was Anerio’s Canzonets of 1586, but these were for four voices, whereas 
the originality and charm of Morley’s canzonets depend largely on their being for two 
equal voices. No attempt is made to compare Morley’s music with Anerio’s, nor to find 
other Italian influences, although Morley’s texts are plainly Italianate. The significance 
of the word-order in the title-page is not mentioned, nor the fact that there appears to 
have been an Italian version of the Set. None of the more recent research on the 
Italian madrigal is drawn upon, and Morley’s originality is deduced only from the way 
he translated Anerio’s texts. The Set is a little unusual in having instrumental ‘fantasies’ 


- with descriptive titles interspersed among the canzonets. Mr. Uhler argues that the whole 


Set, including the ‘fantasies’, forms a sequence comparable with the contemporary sonnet 
sequences. The argument seems fairly plausible, but Elizabethan lyrics are so stereotyped 
that selections of them look much the same. 


London. B. PATTISON. 


American Studies in Europe. Inaugural Lecture by E. N. W. 
Morrram, M.A. (Cantab.). Groningen & Djakarta: J. B. Wolters. 
L055 14 por FIST .25. 


Mr Mottram is to be congratulated on his appointment to the Lectureship in English 
Literature at the University of Groningen, and upon his Inaugural Lecture delivered there 
in October 1955. In his lecture he dwells not so much upon the study of American 
culture in European Universities, as upon the wider significance of the vision of America 
— and ‘vision’ is perhaps the right word — in the arts of contemporary Europe. 

In the course of his discussion Mr Mottram displays a wide range of information on 
a variety of aspects of American and European culture, and stresses particularly the 
impact of America on modern Italian writing. He makes his points with humour and 
with energy, and we feel sure that his evident enthusiasm will be infectious. 


Nijmegen. T. A. BirrELL. 
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Periodicals Received 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. LXIX, 4, 2. Sept. 1954. 
List of Members, etc. — Id. LXIX, 5, Dec. 1954. T. B. Haber, Housman’s Poetic 
Method: His Lecture and His Notebooks. — O. W. Vickery, The Sound and 
the Fury: A Study in Perspective. — E. Sandeen, The Wings of the Dove and 
The Portrait of a Lady. — P. Gibson, The Uses of James's Imagery: Drama through 
Metaphor. — J. A. Cassidy, The Original Source of Hardy’s Dynasts. — E. Hilton, 
Browning’s Sordello as a Study of the Will. — G. J. Calder, Carlyle and “Irving's 
London Circle’: Some Unpublished Letters by Thomas Carlyle and Mrs. Edward 
Strachey. — S. Barnet, Charles Lamb’s Contribution to the Theory of Dramatic Illusion. 
— H. H. Creed, Coleridge's Metacriticism. — C. J. Smith, The Contrarieties: 
Wordsworth’s Dualistic Imagery. — A. B. Friedman, The First Draft of Percy’s 
Reliques. — R. C. Elliott, Swift and Dr. Eachard. — L. Feder, John Dryden’s Use 


of Classical’ Rhetoric. — K. Malone, Coming Back from the Mere. — Id. LXX, 1.. 


March 1955. W. W. Heath, The Literary Criticism of John Middleton Murry. — 
Sister Mary Humiliata, Hopkins and the Prometheus Myth. — A. L. Vogel 
back, Mark Twain and the Tammany Ring. — J. E. Miller, Jr., Hawthorne and 
Melville: The Unpardonable Sin. — W. O. Raymond, “The Jewelled Bow”: A Study 
in Browning’s Imagery and Humanism. — P. M. Zall, Wordsworth and the Copyright 
Act of 1842. — S. Peterson, The Matrimonial Theme of Defoe’s Roxana. — 
T. Bogard, Shakespeare’s Second Richard. — R. H. Bowers, Three Middle English 
Poems on the Apostles’ Creed. — Id. LXX, 2. April 1955. Includes W. N. Locke, 
Speech Typewriters and Translating Machines. — American Bibliography for 1954. — 
Id. LXX, 3. June 1955. Sister M. B. Quinn, O.S.F., William Carlos Williams: A 
Testament of Perpetual Change. — J. Korg, Division of Purpose in George Gissing. — 
S. K. Coffman, Jr., Form and Meaning in Whitman’s “Passage to India.’ — C. I. 
Patterson, De Quincey’s Conception of the Novel as Literature of Power. — 
C.H. Taylor, Jr., The Errata Leaf to Shelley’s Posthumous Poems and Some Surprising 
Relationships Between the Earliest Collected Editions. — E. Schneider, The Unknown 
Reviewer of Christabel: Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Tom Moore. — O. W. Ferguson, The 
Auhorship of “Apollo's Edict.” — Sister M. F. Schuster, O.S.B., Philosophy of Life 
and Prose Style in Thomas More’s Richard III and Francis Bacon's Henry VII. — 
W.C. Stokoe, Jr., The Double Problem of Sir Degaré. — Id. LXX, 4, Part. 1. Sept. 1955. 
F, P. W. McDowell, Psychology and Theme in Brother to Dragons. — L. Barrett, 
The Differences in Melville's poetry. — P. Bartlett, “Seraph of Heaven”: A Shelleyan 
Dream in Hardy's Fiction. — J. E. Miller, Jr., “Song of Myself” as Inverted Mystical 
Experience. — C. Moore, Sarfor Resartus and the Problem of Carlyle’s “Conversion”. 
— D. M. Foerster, Critical Approval of Epic Poetry in the Age of Wordsworth. — 
I. Ehrenpreis, The Pattern of Swift's Women. — H. T. Price, The Function of 


Imagery in Webster. — F. Bowers, Hamlet as Minister and Scourge. — P. A. 
Jorgensen, Divided Command in Shakespeare. — R. J. Clements, Iconography 
on the Nature and Inspiration of Poetry in Renaissance Emblem Literature. — M. P. 


Hamilton, The Meaning of the Middle English Pearl. — G. J. Engelhardt, 
Beowulf: A Study in Dilatation. — J. Miles, Eras in English Poetry. — Id, LXX, 4, 
Part 2. Sept. 1955. Reports and List of Members. 


Modern Fiction Studies.* I, 1. Febr. 1955. Joseph Conrad Special Number. M. Carroll, 
The Novelist as Artist. — R. F. Haugh, Conrad’s Chance; ‘progression d’effet’, — 
W. Lynskey, The Role of the Silver in Nostromo, — J. H. Wills, Adam, Axel, 
and ‘Il Conde’. — W. F. Wright, ‘The truth of my own sensations’. — M. Beebe, 
Criticism of Conrad: A Selected Checklist. — Id. I, 2. [Not available.] — Id. I, 3. Aug. 
1955. Ernest Hemingway Number. M. Backman, Hemingway, the Matador and 
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Published by the Modern Fiction Club of Purdue University, Quarterly. Annual 
Subscription $ 1.—, 
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the Crucified. — C. H. Holman, Hemingway and Emerson. — G. D. W yrick, 
Hemingway and Bergson: the élan vital. — T. Burnam, Primitivism and Masculinity 
in the Work of Hemingway. — H, K. Russell, The Catharsis in A Farewell to Arms. 
— B. S. Oldsey, Hemingsway’s Old Men. — M. Beebe, Criticism of Ernest 
Hemingway: a Selected Checklist with an Index to Studies of Separate Works. 


The Journal of English and Germanic Philology. XLVIII, 1. Jan. 1949. R. J. Menner, 
The Man in the Moon and Hedging. — R. A. Gettmann, Meredith as Publisher's 
Reader. — C. Camden, Iago on Women. — H. H. Adams, Cyril Tourneur on. 
Revenge. — H. W. Starr, “A Youth to Fortune and to Fame Unknown”: A Re- 
estimation. — A, H. Krappe, An English Version of the Ploughman King. — R. W. 
Lumiansky, The Contexts of O.E. ‘ealuscerwen’ and ‘meoduscerwen’. — S. Levin, 
The Vulgar Historical Present in -s. — L. Spitzer, Cavort. — W. Elton, Pericles: 
A New Source or Analogue. — George Oliver Curme — In Memoriam. — Id. XLVIII, 2. 
April 1949. E. E. Slaughter, Chaucer's Pandarus: Virtuous Uncle and Friend. — 
A. K. Moore, Chaucer's Lost Songs. — S. A. Gallacher, Franklin’s Way to Wealth: 
A Florilegium of Proverbs and Wise Sayings. —J. Loftis, ‘Sir John Falstaffe’s” Theatre. 
— H.B. Rouse, A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fiction for the 
Year 1948. — Id. XLVIII, 3. July 1949. J. Beaver, Walt Whitman, Star-Gazer. — 
W. H. French, The Lovers in the Knight’s Tale. — A. O. Aldridge, Polygamy 
and Deism. — L. C. John, The First Edition of the Letters of Hubert Languet to Sir 
Philip Sidney. — R. C. Elliott, Hume’s “Character of Sir Robert Walpole’: Some 
Unnoticed Additions. — M. R. Watson, “Momus” and Boswell’s Tour. — L. M. 
Price, Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1948. — Id. XLVIII, 4. Oct. 1949. 
[No contributions on English.] — Id. XLIX, 1. Jan. 1950. A Thaler, Literary 
Criticism in A Mirror for Magistrates. — J. M. Bullitt, The Use of Rhyme Link in 
the Sonnets of Sidney, Drayton, and Spenser. — U. K. Goldsmith, Words Out of a 
Hat? Alliteration and Assonance in Shakespeare's Sonnets. — J. W. Clark, “The 
Gawain-poet” and the Substantival Adjective. — L. Warren, Patrizis De regno et 
regis institutione and the Plan of Elyot’s The Boke Named the Governour. — J. T. | 
Flanagan, The Durable Hawthorne. — Id. XLIX, 2. April 1950. D. P. Harding, 
Elizabethan Betrothals and “Measure for Measure”, — E. M. Socola, Chaucer's 
Development of Fortune in the “Monk’s Tale”. — A. M. Eastman, The Texts from 
Which Johnson Printed His Shakespeare. — A. Holaday, Thomas Heywood and 
the Puritans. — G. B. Evans, Addison's Early Knowledge of Milton. — P. A. Brown, 
The Arthurian Legends: Annotated Bibliography. — H. Meritt, Twenty Hard Old 
English Words. — Id. XLIV, 3. July 1950. R. W. Frank, Jr., The Conclusion of 
Piers Plowman. — G. Steiner, Golding’s Use of the Regius-Micyllus Commentary 
upon Ovid. — P. E. McLane, Spenser’s Political and Religious Position in the 
Shepheardes Calendar. — W. J. Olive, Davenport's Debt to Shakespeare in The 
City-Night-Cap. — M. Little, Milton’s Ad Patrem and the Younger Gill’s In Natalem 
mei Parentis. — L. Spitzer, Pun, — L. M. Price, Anglo-German Literary Biography 
for 1949. — H. B. Rose (and others), A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies 
in Prose Fiction for the Year 1949. — Id. XLIX, 4. Oct. 1950. D. Bethurum, Six 
Anonymous Old English Codes. — T. P. Harrison, Jr., Turner and Spenser’s Mother 
Hubberds Tale. — G. Stillwell, Unity and Comedy in Chaucer's Parlement of Foules. 
— A. L. Cooke and T. B. Stroup, The Political Implications in Lee’s Constantine 
the Great. — S. Kliger, The Neo-Classical View of Old English Poetry. — I. Jack, 
The “Choice of Life” in Johnson and Matthew Prior. — J. C. Maxwell, Peele and 
Shakespeare: A Stylometric Test. — W. A. Turner, Milton’s Two-handed Engine. — 
W.H. G. Armytage, The Editor Reflects — Newly Discovered Letters of R. H. 
Hutton, Editor of the Spectator 1861-1897. — Id. L, 1. Jan. 1951. J. W. Clark, Dante 
and the Epilogue of Troilus. — J. R. Hulbert, Surmises Concerning the Beowulf 
Poet’s Source. — K. Malone, A Note on Beowulf 2466. — P. Thorson, English 
Long Vowels Rendering Foreign Short. A Distinctive Class of Sound Substitutions. — 
J. R. Moore, Gay’s Burlesque of Sir Richard Blackmore's Poetry. — W. E. Buckler, 
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Henry Kingsley and The Gentleman’s Magazine. — R. I. McDavid, Jr., Two Decades 
of the Linguistic Atlas, — Id. L, 2. April 1951. W. S. Johnson, Hawthorne and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. — M. Neville, The Function of the Squire's Tale in the 
Canterbury Scheme. — E. M. Waith, Pericles and Seneca the Elder. — H. Cc 
Matthes, Die Orrmulum-Korrekturen. — F. Mezger. OE. Hamweordung, Beowulf 
2998. — Id. L, 3. July 1951. A. Oras, Surrey’s Technique of Phonetic Echoes: A 
Method and Its Background. — S. Miller, Two References in Milton’s Tenure of Kings. 
— J. H. Fisher, Chaucer's Use of Swetfe and Swote. — J. J. Campbell, The Dialect 
Vocabulary of the OE Bede. — L. M. Price, Anglo-German Literary Bibliography 
for 1950. — H. B. Rouse and others, A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies 
in Prose Fiction for the Year 1950. — Id. L, 4. Oct. 1951. R. Flatter, The Veil of 
Beauty. Some Aspects of Verse and Prose in Shakespeare and Goethe. — S. B. 
Greenfield, The Wanderer: A Reconsideration of Theme and Structure. — F. A. 
Brown, German Interest in John Locke’s Essay, 1688—1800. — M. J. Quinlan, 
William Cowper and the French Revolution. — S. M. Kuhn, A Damaged Passage in 
the Exeter Book. — R. W. Condee, The Formalized Openings of Milton's Epic 
Poems. — C. I, Patterson, The Authenticity of Coleridge's Reviews of Gothic 
Romances. — K. Litzenberg, Controversy over Ruskin: Review Article. — Id, LI, 1. 
Jan. 1952. J. B. Severs, Is the Manciple’s Tale a Success? — D. E. Baughan, 
Sidney’s Defence of the Earl of Leicester and the Revised Arcadia. — Th. A. Stroud, 
Scribal Editing in Lawman’s Brut. — J. M. Nosworthy, The Case is Altered. — 
A. Sherbo, Warburton and the 1745 Shakespeare. — Id. LI, 2. April 1952. H.Jantz, 
An Elizabethan Statement on the Origin of the German Faust Book. — H. Fletcher, 
Milton’s E nostro suburbano. — C. Nicholas, The Edition of the Early Church 
Historians Used by Milton. — E. E. Stoll, Iago Not a “Malcontent”. — S. I. Mintz, 
The Duchess of Newcastle’s Visit to the Royal Society. — I. Ehrenpreis, Swift's 
History of England. — J. Allison, Joseph Warton’s Reply to Dr. Johnson’s Lives, — 
J. T. Flanagan, Dr. Holmes Selects American Verse for an Anthology.— G. Wagner, 
The Use of Lallans for Prose. — L. Spitzer, Confusion Schmooshun. — J. Bazire, 
ME. ¢é and @ in the Rhymes of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. — Id. LI, 3. July 1952. 
M. W. Bloomfield, Chaucer’s Sense of History. — G. A. Wells, Man and Nature: 
an Elucidation of Coleridge's Rejection of Herder’s Thought. — V. M. Gilbert, The 
Altercations of Thomas Edwards with Samuel Johnson. — W. W. Beyer, Some Notes 
to Keats's Letters. — A. Bonjour, The Problem of Deghrefn. — L. M. Price, Anglo- 
German Literary Bibliography for 1951. — H. B. Rouse and others, A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fiction for the year 1951. — R. H. Bowers, 
The Middle-English The Fox and the Goose, — Id. LI, 4. Oct. 1952. F. Stovall, 
Whitman, Shakespare, and Democracy. — L. Baldwin, The Conversation in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. — V. Freimarck, The Bible and Neo-Classical Views of Style. — 
O. W. Ferguson, Ruskin’s Continental Letters to Mrs. Severn, 1888. — H. L. Sava ge, 
The Feast of Fools in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. — R. M. Lumiansk y> 
The Dramatic Audience in Beowulf, — J. L. Cutler, The Versification of the “Gawain 
Epigone” in Humfrey Newton's Poems. — J. W. Draper, The Objective Genitive and 
“Run-Awayes Eyes”. — P. Thorson, A New Etymology for Sheal and Shealing. 


